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BOVE all othe: 
4 term, are the dran { Sh t ms of I 
In what other p t S ! 
find such X\ chal t 
find in the //a 1 In t t 
said to be more tha ract that t 
terest In Dante the iracters a t I 
there is but one, wh ( ts t t f | 
ibstract deity ; the angels ar Bs: f ictures of A 
Eve, however beautifal in their way, are pictures of perfect int ! 
Where else shall we find such a wealth of vignettes in the form of 


similes Where such a picture of conjugal! the parti 
Hector and Andromache 2? Where such a fairy-t is tl 


with the Isle of Calypso, Circe, the Sirens, t Lot eaters, t 


hall of Aeolus, the Phaeacians 2? How « mpletely have thes i 
tions of a poet of the dawn taken hold on the imagination of tl 
vorld! The least artisti passages in appearance are the 1 

rences of commonplace descriptions of mmonplace matters cl 
is Navigation, sacrifice and feasting ; yet even these have more t] 


air of refrain than of careless re petition Mora! blemishes 


1 
} 


the repulsive character of Athene, or th uti ties ascribed t 


Achilles, are faults of primitive ethics or national prejudices, not 
failures of art. Wonderfully close Homer comes to us across t 

ages. Modern pathos can go no deeper than Andromache lament 
ing that her Hector, slain by Achilles, will not from his death-b 

stretch out his arms to her and say that pregnant word (zz 

on which she might brood amidst her tears for the rest of her day 

Sentimental appreciation of the picture e we do not expect ina 
primitive and unspiritual age, any more than xpect romanti 

love; but the Homeric descriptions of the sea, t] torm, the calm, 
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the star-lit heavens, imply on the part of the writer something at 
least of the emotion which they awaken in us rhe descriptions 
of the dreamer'’s s2nsations' and of the play of the wanderer's 
memory are wonderfully modern in their refinement and subtlety. 
Nor, if our ears tell us true, in spite of probable differences of pro- 
nunciation, is the metrical art in these poems inferior to their poetic 
excellence Instances without number might be cited of what 


sounds to us the happy adaptation of the music of a passage to its 


sense Phe lines describing Jupiter's nod of assent? is one of them 
lo find atime and place before recorded civilization at which 
poetic art can have reached a height only once afterwards attained, 


is the Homeric problem, vi ry interesting, and at the same time v« ry 


tantalizing, since means of a chronological solution we have none 


We can only hope to determine the political, social and aesthetic date 
[he single authorship of the Odyssey is not much contested, 
ind that of the //7ad seems to me hardly contestable. The patch 


work theory, started by Wolf and carried to an extreme length by 
Lachmann, was the offspring of a Germany whose learning at that 


time Was greater than her taste and judgment. The theory of Grote, 


who regards the //ad as a nucleus with superadditions, is not the 


result of original investigation but is the Wolf-Lachmann theory in 

full retreat. Editorial patching in places there may have been 

Chis was likely enough in the course of transmission and revision. 


It must surely be seen that the unity of the //ad is not mechanical 
but organic ; that the parts would bleed if torn asunder Did one 
poet sing the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, another 
its consequences, and a third their reconciliation? Did one poet 
write the part in which the Greeks were defeated, and another 
balance it by their success? Did one poet produce the Andromach« 
of the sixth //ad, and another re-produce her in the last? If th 

unity of the O./ysscy is admitted, if it is impossible to suppose that 
one poet described Ulysses in Calypso’s Isle yearning for his home, 
and that other poets carried him through a series of adventures to 
the fulfilment of his desire, why should we think a multiplicity of 
poets necessary to the production of the //ad 


I almost as thoroughly believe in the common authorship of thi 


two poems. The theme of the Odyssey is more romantic and less 
heroic than that of the //ad, and the style is suitable to the subject. 
In the last books there is undoubtedly a falling off, which mi 


the natural consequence of exhaustion or old age. But even here 


such passages as the meeting of Ulysses with his dog Argos, and 
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the comparison of t flitting of t S s of 1 S tot t 
ting of bats disturbed in their cranny ' bespeak the p $s 

[here are, no doubt \biections to t 
ship. But poetry is t ible th | 
passing strange, no ¢ ot, that afterat years’ s 
be asking Helen to point out to him th fs of t bes 
army But it is not Priam, it is the reader or irer of the bar 
who wants the form | s 
Oedipus should have sat so long o1 is thi t t 
know what had become of his pred : t 
that in Parad Lost Omi t S 
should fail to keep him there, and that Omnis 
ignorant of his flight re disct t 
poems about the ag of Neoptolemus, and t t 
Celemachus’s voyage o rv aft is fat 
damaging under forensic cross-examinatior tr t t 
against the identity of the author of thi ’ t { 
the /ad is the discrepancy about the wife of Hepl t in tl 

r@ is Charis, wh t \p 
of a queer story But Homer makes prett 

What are these things set in the bala t 
delineation of a strongly-matz 
that of Ulysses; or against genera tit 
manner, and versification Great, surely, w | be t 
against the production by different writers of two poem 

scale and so uniform ( s and harn t t 

been cenerally ta 1 for works of t im 

writers of the Cycle evidently spread thems . 
taking as their theme the whole history of t lr; f 
Leda’s egg. But alike in th ise of the / and that 

Wyssey, the writer prefers a narrow canvas t 

ncident of the siege of Troy; in the Od i limited port 

the adventures of | lyss¢ s: his streneth | 1 t 

character, in dialogue, and in fulness of descript let 

for common authorship might almost rest on this identity 

tion and treatment However, whether t tw ms 

same author or not, there can b 10 d t that t t 
porary and products of the same schoo! This is suff 

by the identity of language, and the occurrer of the san 

ard phras« s in them both 

Herodotus, whose authority as to the date of t 
commonly accepted, puts Homer at Hes four hur rs 
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und not more before his own time. Herodotus is a charming writer ; 
he gives us an inestimable picture of Greek life; but of critical 
accuracy as to facts he has been abundantly shown to be destitute 


['o give one more instance, he makes the fleet of Xerxes lose up 


wards of seven hundred sail by battle or storm between its arrival 
it Sepias -\kte and its arrival at Phalerum. Yet he tells us that th. 
ss Was made up by contingents from Carystus in Kuboea, Andros 
Tenos, a the other Cyclades ; so that the imber of the fleet at 
| 1 was about what it had been on its arrival at Sepias A 
S ( 1 sail from a little town and few petty islands! 
Th imbers of the army of Xerxes pass belief; the details of his 
march are evidently poetic, and the narrative of the battle of Mara 
thon bewilders the commentators and will bewilder them to the end 
f time Yet the invasion of Greece by Xerxes f vithin the his 
t s life-time, and he must have had abundant access to c 
temporary information 
l-our centuries seems a wide gap to be spanned. Comparing 
the language of Herodotus with that of Homer, and making duc 
illowance for poetic form and license, it appears unlikely that thet 
should have been so wide an interval between the two. There are 


perhaps in Homer from twelve to twenty words which are so archaic 
yuzzles the acumen of Buttmann to determine their meaning 
There are peculiarities of inflection and syntax of which it would 
be difficult to say what proportions are archaic, poetic, or idiosyn- 

As to the use of the digamma, Monro seems doubtful. 
But the language is in all respects vitally the same as that of Ionian 
writers, and we can use the Homeric poems in our schools and col- 
leges as a text-book of poetic Greek. 

That there should have been any great tribal cataclysm after the 
composition of the poems seems therefore hardly possible. From 
the time of Homer to that of Pisistratus the continuity of race and 
language must apparently have remained unbroken. This it can 
hardly have done for four hundred years. Had a tribal cataclysm 
taken place, the invading tribe would hardly have adopted the 
heroes, legends, and ballads of the conqueror. 

That the art of poetry, or any art, should have reached perfection, 
an unapproachable perfection, at a bound is incredible. There must 
have been a considerable period of preparation ; and if we throw the 
date of Homer back to the dawn of Greek nationality, where is this 
period to be found ? 

Some assume that Homer does not mention writing, and hence 
infer that he lived before its invention. Had he any occasion to 


mention it? He surely, however, does mention it plainly enough 


i 


He says’ that Belle: phon was iarged by Proet 

tablets wherein Proet vritt t . t 
[hat such poems as t t t 
transmitted by memory is undeniab Memory, it is t 

would be stronger before the general t 

our day we have had a man who « ld sav b t t 

of the plays of Shakespear Ch fhiculty w 
transmission without writing, but in the compositior H 

the adjustment of parts, the elaboration of the plot, the t 

retouching which a work of high art implies, b t 
means of keeping the work before the composer's mind Mi 
was blind when he compos tit 

down from his dictation and 1 t ! 

revision. 

Che political era of the fis plainly fis It 
democracy lifting its head against nobilit 
[hersites is th } it tat hated by tl ard w 
royal or aristocratic | S s hima 
most hateful t e which ad ) ty ' 
moral vileness; exults in t stis t t 
makes the people sympathize with the chieftait t 
undoubtedly wishes t \ t | 
is In spirit cognate to « I 
course ot tical events s Vet t 
The chiefs preside ) 1D t 
its councils; but the: t 
assent is felt Publi opinion Is repeat 
the 11.271: woz dz the iz ator 
ichus in the assembly | summ | b In 
ippeal to the peop \ll this besp sat tion f 
and aristocracy to democracy, such as t Gi ( n A 
Minor evidently underwent, and probab t t t 
idventurous character, their novelty, and th t 
Herodotus they exhibit, more rapidly than it w by t 
communities of old Gree¢ 

Uratory is greatly valued and has reached h t 
without a popular audience, it could hardly have don 


scription of Ulysses as an orate 
Law is, like the Breho: iw, traditional not statut 
rudimentary, being administered by chiefs or el 


men as well as ju 
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tude for jurisprudence ; nor did they ever arrive at the separation 


of the functions of the judge from those of the jury The Areo 
pagus and the Heliaea were jury-courts without a judge, the Heliaea 
on a democratic footing and seal 


Phat Homer had predecessors, that his art did not spring into 


existence out of a void, we might be sure without his telling u 


However, he tells us so himself when he prays to the Muse, to im 


part to him a his share of her lore: dpotler ye, 
Jez TS RUE Bothin the and in the Odyssey, but esp 
cially in the //ad, he clearly assumes that the characters whom hi 
is bringing on the scene are alreadv known to his audience Patro 


clus ts introduced by him as ‘* Menoetiades.”” He does not. befor 
proceeding to sing the wrath of Achilles, tell you who Achilles wa 
who Agamemnon was, or what brought them together on the scen 
The siege of Troy was evidently a theme as familiar to his audien 
as the siege of Jerusalem would be to the audience of Tasso 

\rt in the Homeric poems is evidently ideal The shield of 
\chilles utterly transcends anything of which relics have been left 


or that possibly could have been created in that, or indeed in any, 


day But ideals are not found without some reality to suggest and 
support them. Aesthetic aspirations at all events were high If 


with these advances toward intellectual civilization we are surprised 
at finding homicide prevalent and punished only as a private wrong 
by private vengeance, piracy and marauding licensed, a general re 

liance for security on the strong hand rather than on public law, no 
quarter given in battle, and such atrocities as the dragging of Hee 
tor behind the chariot of Achilles round the walls of Troy, the 
sacrifice of twelve Trojan captives at the funeral of Patroclus, or the 
hideous acts of vengeance committed by Ulysses in the Odyssey, 
we may bear in mind that in Italy contemporary with the divine 
artists, the famous writers, and the pioneers of science were the life 
of crime and violence depicted in the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, 
the hunger tower, the torture-houses of the Visconti, the Borgias, 
and the Bravi At Athens, in her most intellectual era, there ts 
much savagery Che people vote the massacre of the whole of 
Mitylene ; they actually massacre all the Mitylenians who had come 
into their own hands. They massacre the Melians for simply stand 

ing a sieve The factions at Coreyra behaved like Red Indians. 
Human sacrifice had ceased, but the existence of the word ganmaxez 
a scape-goat, shows that it had not been unknown at Athens Dh 
license of piracy when exercised against foreign ships was prolonged 
well into historic times. Alexander, the much adored, not only 
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emulated but greatly surpassed the att 


body by Achilles, when he dra d tl t t 
bored through his feet, behind riot by hin t 
the acclamations of his army 

Che relation of the Greeks in tl to t Is t 


\siatic allies is remarkal a \siatics ar 1) t 


are inferior to the Gree t tary . t t 
barbarous o1 t t« t | 
\enea ire pert ti\ \ t 
beautiful picture in th I s tl t 
to the Hellenic Z \thene is worshipped Proy 
is no barricr between the Greek and tl | hiet 
ruilty author of the wat i iv Lot ! t 
not hatetul, on the contrary am n tt 
Phe Greek Diomed and the Asiatic Glaucus are bo 
cestral tie of friendship to each other Phi t 
pretty well with the relation of the Greeks to tl L.vdian dy ti 
as depicted by Het t Iwo chiefs of t | " 
Aeneas, chief of the Dardanians and Sarpedo hief of the Ly 
are sons of Hellenic deit \enea of A t Sal ! 
Zeus In the Dardanian dynasty Homer evidently felt. a local 
interest Krom Strabo's account of the Lycian Confederation it 
would seem that the Lyciat s were Hellen Phis could hardly 
have taken place in a very prehistoric age 

It has been said that iron is scarce in Homer and that he ther 
fore belongs to the copper agi Copper is the prevalent metal a 
the material of armor; but iron does not appear to be very s 
Che proverbial phrase iron heart seems also to show familiarit 
with iron Che axles of the chariots are of ir the clas att 
is described as “ maydo; Little, ther 
based in this case on the metallic distinction of eras 

Homer tells you distinetly that his story belongs not t ‘ 
age but to an heroic age that is passed Che men of sown t 
are degenerate; they cannot wield such weapor is tl 
wielded or hurl such stones as the heroes hurled.' To what ext 
the reproduction of the past goes we can hardly divin But tl 
war of single combats is pretty clearly a part of it In Virgil, 
through the des riptions ot th camp ol \eneas, Roman castrat 
tation is seen. In the //rad, beside the chivalrous war of singel 
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combats, we see the republican phalanx marshalled and moving in 
serried order to battle, though when brought upon the field it seems 
i t most part to stat d at gi while the chieftains on both sides 

n vard, in the fashion of an age of chivalry, to encounter eacl 
other P ips the Gargantuan feasts with their « nous mass 

meat, strongly contrasted with “light Attic fare,"’ belong also t 
t heroic past rhe prediction that the descendants of Aeneas 
should reign in Dardania’ is evidently history in the guise of proph- 
ecy and throws ba the heroic founder of the line to an age far 
unterior to that of the poet 

Homer's ships are more intensely real than his horses. About 
t horses there is a good deal that is mythical. Some of them 
are of divine lineag: They talk and weep. Andromache gives 
Hlector’s horses wine as if it were a familiar practic rhe ships 
on the other hand are intensely real Homer evidently revels in 


everything nautical ; in the details of ship-building, in the handlin 


of the galley, in the even sweep of her oars, in her bounding over 
wave which ¢ und her 
tiie lark DIiue Vave WhHICN roars round her as she speeds upon hel 
O TOLGIL Of KOU 
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uilt merchantman is distinguished 
from the swift galley showing an advanced state of naval construc 
tion. The descriptions of the sea and nautical similes are always 
full of intense life. This designates the writer as a native of one of 
the maritime colonies in Asia Minor. 

It would seem that religious faith in Homer's time was in an 
advanced stage of decay, and was giving way to a light scepticism 
which permitted fun to be made of the deities. We are prepared 


] 1 


for a good deal in the way of sincere anthropomorphism, as well as 


of moral obliquities in gods made by man after his own image. But 


can we suppose that an intellect of such depth as that of Homer is 


not making fun of the deities when he represents Zeus as gaily re- 
counting to Here his wandering loves, and as challenging the whole 
pantheon toa “tug of war’’; when he makes gods cuff each other or 
be wounded by men; when he tells us the story of Ares and Aph- 
rodite committing cz, con, and being captured by the injured 
Hephaestus amid the general laughter of Olympus? Formal rev- 


rence is still paid to the gods, and they are acknowledged as up- 
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hands of Carians, which, however, it had been before the Greek in- 


vasion of Asia Minor, seems to indicate that he belonged, not to the 
Ionian, but to the Aeolian, settlements, though he might be familiar 
with both, and by his intercourse with the Ionians afford them 


ground for claiming him as a denizen. 
Che siege of Troy would be a natural subject for a poet belong- 
of the maritime cities of Asia Minor whose land had been 


ing to one 
Equally congenial to him would be 


won in war from the Asiatics 
a story of maritime adventure sjich as that which is told in the 


But whether Homer was an Aeolian or an Ionian, it would 


Odyssey. 
of his art, the advance of national culture 


seem that the perfection « 


which the existence of such art implies, the refinement of his senti- 


ment, the picture of civilization which he presents, and his treatment 


of the popular religion, point to a later date and one nearer to the 
Ionian lyricists and philosophers than Herodotus believed or is gen- 
erally supposed. Settle the question as we will, however, the Ho- 
meric poems are miracles, and so is Greek art. Phidias is hardly 


less miraculous than Homer. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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ANGLO-SAXON FEUDALISM 


IN no country of Europe did the feudal system exert, either 
public or private law, a more profound or more permanent infl 
than in England. In regard to public law it is enough to ref 


the fact that the controlling principle which created the English 


limited monarchy was found in feudal law, or to this that th 


ganization of the English judicial system of the present day bears 
plainly the marks of its feudal origin. In the field of private law it 


is doubtful if there is any country, certainly not any entire country, 
where the principles of feudalism were so thoroughly and so logik 


ally applied to the land law as in England, and it is an interestin 


fact that in some of the United States after a lapse of six hundred 
years considerable trouble and expense may be occasioned by 
statutes framed in England at the end of the thirteenth century to 
protect the interest of the feudal lord, if the writer of a conveyane« 
is careless in the form of words which he uses 

Since this is the case it isimportant to know—hardly any merely 
historical question is more important in fact—when and under what 
circumstances the feudal system entered English history. Was it 
an indigenous product? Was it introduced fully formed at a certain 
date from abroad? Are both these suppositions in part true? Was 
the feudal system in process of formation in England when that natu 
ral growth was cut off by the grafting upon it of a more complete 
system which had grown up elsewhere, a system that differed from 
the native English only in being more perfectly developed ? 

Professor Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond seems to give 
an answer to these questions which strongly supports the theory 
that the feudal system was forming in England before the Norman 
Conquest, or one at least which tends to shake the faith of thos« 
who have held that feudalism was first introduced by the Conqueror 


It would be improper to consider Mr. Maitland’s book an argument 


for the existence of feudalism in Saxon England. It is rather a f 


statement of the facts as he finds them in the records with some e> 
planatory comment and the raising of various questions suggest 
by them which are for the most part left without definite answe1 

ty ] 


The book is a fine example of undogmatic scientific work, n 


less dogmatic than most men would have made it. It does, how 


I! 


stitutions which were not different in kind but only some stages 
further along in a development which had been long under way i 
ind itself 
he argument for Anglo-Saxon feudalism which is presented 
in this limited way rests upon the existence before the Conquest of 


three groups of institutional facts: dependent tenures, private juris- 
dictions, and military service as an element in land tenure. The 
special question here is this: if we grant the existence of these facts 
in Saxon England have we admitted the existence there of the feu- 
system proper, as it existed in England at the end of the eleventh 


century, less fully developed in the earlier time perhaps, but institu- 


tionally the same system? Have we admitted that that develop- 
ment was going on there which, advancing more rapidly in the 


Frankish state, had produced completed feudalism two hundred 


before the Conquest, and which if left to itself would have 


produced the same system in England? Have we admitted that 
} 


the Conquest introduced nothing which was new in principle but 


merely principles more logically worked out ? 


~ 


The answer we give to this question will depend largely on the 
meaning we attach to the word “ feudalism.”’ This word is used at 
present as many words in its own medieval vocabulary were used 
in a narrow and technical, and at the same time in a broader and 


more general sensi We sometimes mean by it the special system 
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ing position in the a that followed its origin, Grew under Its 
ence and moulded into a great system the other institutions that 
1 stamped its impress upon all the features 


had survived like itself, and 
of an age which we call the age of feudalism because this dominat 


ing and controlling element was the feudal system proper, the system 
tal element 


in which the fief was a fundamen 
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Chat this was the fact is at least the underlying assumption of 


this article, and its special thesis is that those characteristics of 


feudalism in the wider sense, which Mr. Maitland has shown, more 
clearly than any one before him, to have existed in Saxon England, 


are not in the line of the ancestry of feudalism proper They are to 


be classed among the other products of the pre-feudal age, the prod- 


ucts which disappeared, or if they survived were brought under the 
influence of feudal ideas and into the system which these controlled 


The manor for example appears to be a characteristic feudal in- 
stitution because feudalism, coming into existence alongside the 
manorial system, though from a different and independent origin, 
and finding this method of exploiting a great estate perfectly adapted 
to certain fundamental needs of its own, seized on it and interpreted 


according to its own ideas forms and processes which had been 
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matter how sn state was, if managed by itself and as a t t it 


to mean that the term feudal is improperly applied to the wider 


range of institutions, if we understand clearly the use we make of it 
and are led to no confusion of mind thereby But it does meat 
that those institutions do not properly belong to that special system 
which makes the middle ages distinctively feudal, as t it f 
age in the history of the world, to the system from which the most 
important legal and institutional consequences followed 11 
nd elsewhere, but that they belong either to systems which we 
radually supplanted by feudalism proper 
distinguished from it in the days of its supr ’ is ta 
subordinate systems 

1. In the matter of dependent tenure, the tendency is almost 
irresistible to regard all forms of dependent tenure as alil 
In the wide sense already ( xp] uined it 1s cr « to call them 


so, at least after feudalism is fully established. No fact is mor 


characteristic of the age when feudalism Was at its Nn nt t t 
+ + + ‘ 
reat variety of these t res Thev ar ntia 
tion of the feudal society from its highest 1 es t st 
it is necessary to consider whether all these dep tt 


development of de 


facts at once strike us as very suggesti 
First, that while great variety of t e is sta iract 
f the earlier age out of which feudalism is seen slowly en 
as of the feudal age proper, it is from one group these ¢ 
tase + + ] = 
tenures only that this emergence takes place; only one pat 
kind of ante-feudal dependent tenures grows into the f ul pr 
Second, that in the feudal age itself while ill tenures have cert 
important features in common, a clear distinction 1s t 
the men of that time at least, between certain which are f 
proper, and two other « h are not 
It is not necessary to take space here to prove tl first of t s 


propositions. The proof has been repeatedly made, perhaps 
most complete form by Fustel de Coulanges, 
4 


“gues del’ Anctenne France, but though he carries 


descent further back, his conclusions on this matt lo not d 


ge, of the pur f 
n of one manor wit he t 
ichment to a manor out gr f la t é 
tt s will of the proprietor I 
ol le € non rela Ag 
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Hee pendent tenures of any kind means a growth t 
vards feudalism When we seek for light upon this st two 
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iny essential particular from those of Waitz, less plainly stated, or 
from those now universally accepted. The tenure called precarzum, 


riginating in Roman days, modified greatly in character in its ex 


tensive use by the church, widely extended in practice as a means 
of protection in the turbulent days of the founding and ordering of 


the Frankish state, became at last the direct ancestor of the feu 
tenure proper’ because it was resorted to by the Carolingian Mayors 


is the means of providing for the change in military tactics which 


is forced upon them by the attack of the Arabs in the eighth 


But it is per ys Necessary to emphasize the fact that the feudal 
system was not created by any development whatever of this / 

? tenure along the natural lines of its own development To 
the end of time it would not have created feudalism if left to itself 
It might have grown into something which could have been properly 

1 a feudalism, as we speak of the feudalism of Japan, but it 
d have been institutionally, in form and consequences, quit 


different from the actual, historical feudalism of western Europe. 
It was because peculiar circumstances in the Frankish state made it 
essential to the safety of the state to combine with this institution 
unother, of a personal and not of a property character, which had 
had a different origin and a different history, to combine these two 
quite different institutions together as the two sides of a single and 
really new institution, mainly political, not economic in character, 
that feudalism arose. 

[he second of these propositions, that a clear distinction was 
made in feudal times between certain tenures properly feudal and 
two other classes which were not so regarded, appears at first sight 


more difficult to maintain. Were not all forms of dependent tenure 


Fustel de Coulanges, Les Origines du Systéme Chaps I-VI; Waitz, Deutsche 
lerf IL. 1, pp. 290-305; Brunner, Der he Rechtsg hichte, py 
246-251; Dahn, A Germanen, VIII. 2, p. 89. These are in practical agree 
ne ‘ 1 ssent | ints 

On almost all the important problems of the origin of the feudal system which have 

en the subject of so much controversy in the past, a fairly uniform and definite body of 
in has now been formed asa result of the studies of the last twenty-five years. One 
who wishes to get a ir idea of what this is, confused as little as possible by the com- 
paratively minor points still more or less in dispute, can do it best by putting together 
the a s of the g f feudalism given in those most useful manuals of legal and 
nstitutional history, Cours du Drott Frangais, and 
Schroeder's / 7 r Deutschen Rechts: tichte. Esmein’s account of later feudal 
nstitutions is also to be highly recommended as the best brief description of feudalism 
which keeps clearly distinct the strictly feudal, and the non-feudal characteristics of the 
igre rhe purpose ol the present aru le does not go bevond the comparison of Mr. Mait 
ind’s results with what may perhaps be called the orthodox doctrine of the origin of the 


feudal system 


ct tury 
| 


as they existed in the eleventh century consider feudal ? 
They were so in the popular and wide sense of tl ! 
that only. Institutionally there were three well m d sses 
tenures which the men of that time had no diff t { 
ing as classes: feudal, common freehold, and set 
[o the men who worked the feudal machinery tl t . 
mark of the feudal tenure was, that it was upon t f 
able service. It was not nece ssary that the thin t 
land. It might be any object of real value or any t 
fictitious value could be given. It was not sary that t 
service should be military, though this was so comm ! 
ser\ that it was usually taken as the typical o1 
the phrases knight's service or |] it's fee The t 
was merely, as in the fav contract, « ted b that 
should be service worthy of the free man, the vassal b stinct 
ly the free man of feudal days With this proviso it might b 
iny sort, and was of creat variety, sometimes nonmun il only 
With this distinction a sharp line was drawn between the feud: 
tenures proper and the servile. In one respect in no oO 
thinks of confusing these, that is, in the personal position of th« 
+ art ‘ t] + 


holders. But it is important for the present purpose, to noti 


the difference in the tenures themselves, leaving the holders out of 
iccount, Was not one of degree but one of kind, one created by 
difference of determining cause and purpose, and by difference of 
origin. In the servile tenures the controlling cause and purposs 


was purely economic. No other consideration entered into th 
case. In the feudal proper, the typically feudal ! n 
siderations were entirely disregarded and those that prevailed wet 
political, drawn from the sphere of public relations 
chief duties of the vassal, military service, court service, at 
giance, were distinctly public duties transformed into private obli 
gations. As to origin, historically the servile tenures were in ex 
istence and presented most, at least, of their characteristic features 
when the feudal tenures had scarcely begun to form.’ Legally th 
feudal tenures originated in a lease, a contract; the servile in the 
pe rmitted or enforced occupation of a piece of land to be cultivated 


by the slave in lieu of the general servile labor which the maste 


might demand. Equally significant is the fact that in many parts 


! Debet sequi curiam de Broughtone ad rationabiles sumr t 
servitium militare. Ramsey Cartulary, 1. p. 413 
2? This has been shown with abunda f f vering W ul 
oa ition by Fustel de Coulanges in v me of sii wfions ent l 
Domaine Ru? the sam y stated, I 
I, 212 
> 
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of Europe the servile tenures existed with unchanged functions and 
results centuries after the feudal proper had entirely disappeared or 
had lost all their original meaning.’ 

Beyond any doubt the great class of dependent tenures which 
were servile in character must be regarded institutionally as non- 
feudal. It is impossible to reason from their growth, their forms, 
or their characteristic incidents to the feudal. They do not grow out 
of feudalism nor does feudalism grow out of them. The two systems 
affected one another, indeed, only as two great systems prevailing 
in the same society would be likely to do, only as feudalism affected 
the ecclesiastical organization Che whole manorial system would 
have prevailed without essential difference if the feudal had never 
arisen, and the feudal derived no necessary support from the manorial, 
no support which it could not equally well have derived from ar- 
rangements different in kind. 

Between the feudal tenures proper and the servile, lay another 
class of tenures about which it is necessary to speak with more re- 
serve. Certain facts about them are clear. They were described 
by one of the terms often used of the feudal tenures; they were 
freeholds. Their holders like the vassals proper were free men. 
A part of the services by which they held their lands were like a 
part of those by which the vassal held his, or better, perhaps, by 
which he might hold some portion of his land. These tenures 
shade off by imperceptible gradations into those above and below 
them, especially into the feudal proper, so that it is often difficult for 
us to distinguish between the two. Often we find that the records 
of jurisdictions which, in the wide sense at least, we may call feudal 
seem to draw no line between them, and gradually the state, devel- 
oping new institutions which were anti-feudal in character and whose 
range of action was continually widened by the monarchy, tended 


to confuse the distinction from another side.’ 


Says Esmein, p. 684, in beginning his description of the legal condition of I 
modern Frar Parn s tenures féodales [in the wide sense], il en est qui se 
inaintinrent A peu prés telles que nous les avons décrites aux XITI* et XIV® siécles ; ce 
sont les tenures roturiéres et serviles Les premiéres avaient acquis alors la pleine patri 
nialité, les s ndes ne devaient jamais Il’ acquérit Mais le fief subit de nombreuses et 
mportantes modifications ** See also Schroeder, Lehréuch, pp. 779-787, and the refer 
ences to the literature there given, 
2It seems more than probable that the personal freedom of the holder, not the chan 
icter of the holding, is what accounts originally for the features common to these tenures 
nd the feudal proper Che man is personally free and a part of the same local politi 
organization with the holder of the manor, His small farm has been drawn into the 


manorial organization by his economic dependence, or by his need of protection in tur 
bulent times, or he has himself taken a holding formed in the manor, but in either case 


a footing different from those who hold servile tenures in the manor. He thus stands 


from the start in a double relationshy Che causes which have created his holding draw 


On the other hand it is equally evident that a distinction was 


clearly made and understood in feudal times between these t 
classes of tenures as classes There might b t t 
vidual men or individual holdings in the border land between the 


two, but there was none as to the broad distinct t might be 


that less emphasis was laid on this difference in Englai 

the continent, because it had much less practi mportance tl 

and because the growing institutions of the general ernment 
3 were more directly opposed to it, but it was not the I 


lied for practical purposes here was the same as in the 


rhe test app 


first case, the character of tl service rendered The fe 


honorable service, knight service, military servi Che villain’s 
was servile service. That of the common free] rv neither 
quite the one nor the other, but partook imperfectly and in part of 
both characters. It approached on one side the higher ranges of 
servile, on the other the lower ranges of honorable sery , or mor 
accurately in the latter case, certain public functions w! t m 
mon freeholder was still called on to perform | him 
vith the feudal class, and led to some appearance of comm 
acteristics of tenure, and in some cases actually to comm cha 
acteristics. Legally the payment of scutage ind th ( iracter ol 
wardship were distinguishing marks 
Beyond any real doubt, the same differences of ! 
pose existed originally between these freehold t es and the f 
him t al 
cla t \ 
affairs, < ss 
ta tainly he 
he feu syste \ 
tl s especially strong t ‘ 
1d whos 
nc nts 
ns thr ug 1 
the it | 
and vy reas for I 
h te 
Would 
ite th Sse 
lis n s ly 
xist in England | 
that the feudal system was tl ! id I 
used to exist; thev had in fact 1 r existed t vf t | 
were no longer any valid reasons ba 
to reason from a ig Ww p 
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proper, as between the servile and the latter, though, at least with 
reference to origin, the evidence for this is less clear. It is difficult 


> 


to trace the origin of the common freehold tenures of the thirteenth 


century. They originated undoubtedly in different ways, and three 
ways are probabl 1. Original small free estates, held in full 
ownership, but attracted by need of personal and economic protec- 
tion into the manorial organization. 2. Servile raised in process of 
time into free. 3. Small feudal tenures in a similar way depressed 

Cheoretically a fourth might be added of portions of a manor held 
by free men on payment of a rent like modern tenant farmers, but 
this practice probably almost or quite disappeared as feudalism 
was forming,” to reappear as settled political conditions arose, 
certainly very early in England. It is probable that the first class 


represents the origin of most of these freeholds and that a quality 
rship always attaches to them as distinguishing them 
from both the other classes of tenures, as seen for example in the 


matter of wardship in England, but this cannot be confidently as- 


As to the controlling purpose of these tenures, however, there 
can be nodoubt. They are economic, not political in prevailin 


> 


and determining character. This seems to be fully the case so far 


as the land is concerned. Certain incidents of this tenure seem to 
approach the feudal because of the personal position of the holders, 
because certain public duties which once rested upon them as free 
citizens of the state, still rest upon them, no longer in the old way, 
but as survivals drawn under the prevailing feudal theory which 
tends to explain them as incidents of tenure. That is, the appar- 
ently feudal characteristics of these tenures did not originate as in 
the feudal proper as the result of an original centract, but as a 
feudal interpretation of pre-existing facts. This determining eco- 
nomic character cannot be better stated than in the words of Brun- 
ner, in which he formulates the difference between those tenures of 
Merovingian times, which developed into the feudal, and others simi- 
lar in some points which did not. Calling attention in a note to the 
fact that he is not speaking here of lands paying a money rent held 
by serfs, because they did not rest upon a contract, he says: 

‘* Die der frinkishen Zeit angehérigen Leiheverhiltnisse haben sich 
allmahlich in zwei Hauptformen geschieden, namlich in die des Zins- 


gutes und in die des Lehens. Man darf jenes als ein Leiheverhaltnis 
niederer, dieses als ein Leiheverhailtnis héherer Ordnung bezeichnen. 


'In Normandy custom finally fixed on the eighth as the smallest subdivision of a 
knight’s fee which could be held by military tenure, smaller fractions being treated as 
tenures roturtéres. See Brussel, Usage des Fiefs, 1. p. 174, n. 


?See Fustel de Coulanges, LZ’ A/leu, pp. 415-416. 


serted. 


An Zwischenbildungen und U berginge fe tes 1 ( ‘ 
st namentlich in den Anf ingen der Entwick yf 
Lie Verleihung des Z nsgutes erloigt nter wirt ift en Cit 
ten. Der, Zinshof soll dem Herrenhof dienen, d | . Nat e 
bgaben oder Geldzinse« des Besit er dic \\ t t H{ { 
erganzen. Das Zinsgut stellt sich daher s eine Pe ‘ ( ble ¢ 
hofes dar. Die wirtshaftliche Abhingigkeit des Besitzer d die Art 
der Dienste, zu denen es verpflichtet, charakterisieren « ‘ | eve 

ltnis niederer Ordnung, welches sich schli ch de et 
dass es die Offentlich-rechtliche Stellung des Beliehenen bee 
eine Schmilerung der vollen Freiheit nach sich zieht 

Dagegen geschiet die Vergabung des Lehe t \ ift 

lichen, sondern zu Offentlich-rechtlichen Zwecken Der Beliehene so 
nicht dem Grundbesitz, sondern der Person seines Herren « n. ¢ 

m nicht wirtschaftliche sondert fentlich-rechtliche ere 
tirische Dienste leisten Die Leistungsfahigke eli 
einerseits nicht durch die Bewirtschaftung des Leiheg rbic we 
den, das Gut muss seine persOn e Arbeit entbehr | Ande 
seits soll es ihm eine derart ure Konon che Ste ng vew re r ¢ 
die lehnsmassigen Kriegsdienst davon zu leist vermag a ‘ 
kénnen nur haftlich selbstindig d grissere Giite 
welchen die che Arbeit n der H tsac ne \ oder 
Hintersassen be sorgt wird, den Gegenstand de Lehe cle 

yh nyive H fe nur isoler! dem e Kent CeWlest 
vird Eine wirtschaftliche A ngig t eine H yf, « 
Schmalerung der vollen Freiheit fiihrt das | P t 
larum ein Leiheverhaltnis hOherer 

This states the case exactly for these small freeh f what 


ever origin, and for the Saxon as well as for the Frankish stat It 


is into the manorial not the feudal organization that they are f ( 
by the exigencies of the time. Whether in any individual case thx 
need of personal protection or the lack of economi lependen 

brought about the change is not important The essent fact is 
that it is the manorial system which incorporates and controls them 
Their relation to public life and to the growth of institutions is de 

termined by this relations! [hey represent in other words, so 


far as our problem here is concerned, nothing different from th 
servile class. The changes which affect them in the formative 

are not changes toward feudalism proper. The transformation 
their tenures into dependent tenures brings them into the manorial 
not into the feudal system. 

These two classes of dependent tenures are 


most nearly unchanged from the Saxon into the Norman stat 


Besides these we have in the earler period a variety of other | S 

more or less depend nt, not very < iriy dehned tl I - 


acteristics, but concerning larger estates and more import 


Brunner, fe, 1.2 
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—the king, bishops. earls, and thegns,—in their relations with one 
another. Of these nearly all those which do not fall into the class 
to be noticed in the next paragraph seem to be cases of real depend- 
ent tenure, originating in the desire for the protection or in an attempt 
to purchase the influence and favor of some powerful person. _ It is 
among these forms that we find the nearest approach to those out of 
which feudalism grew. Parallels for them all are to be found in the 
variety of cases which lie around the line of descent of feudalism 
proper in the Frankish state, but this is all that can be said of them 
They represent the operation of those political and economic causes 


1c great motive forces in creating feudalism. Had these 


which were t 


forces had in Saxon England the same formal elements to work 


upon which the Franks had inherited from Rome, the precarium 
and the fatrocinium, we might possibly have had the same result 
there, instead of a few unimportant cases of verbal imitation. The 
fact should not be overlooked, however, that of all the provinces of 
the Roman Empire in which these elements existed, where the Ger- 
mans settled, and where beginnings which seem to be the same were 
made, Gaul alone produced institutional feudalism. Britain produced, 
among all these forms, nothing really like it, not even the beginning 
of it. 


lin Saxon times which needs to 


One other form of tenure existe¢ 
be noticed. That is the class of grants of limited ownership, of full 
ownership so far as the grantee is concerned, or even his heirs, but 
with no right or a very limited right, of conveyance to others; ‘he 


cannot go with the land where he pleases.” These grants, common 


to various Teutonic peoples, whose existence was long maintained 
by Waitz but has been fully demonstrated by Brunner in one of his 


most masterly studies,' had much more frequent use and a longer 


life in the Saxon than in the Frankish state, but they were not in 
any respect the ancestors of feudal grants. The practice of making 
them made it natural and easy for the Franks to take up the Roman 


] 


lal did grow, as these had been developed 


tenures from which the feud: 
by the church, and in many cases doubtless to bring grants of the 
old limited sort under the new principle, but they influenced the 
lal system in no other way. Had the feudal 


formation of the feuda 


tenures grown up in Saxon England as in the Frankish state their 
greater usefulness and adaptability to the purposes sought would 
have driven these more primitive and clumsy Teutonic forms out of 


+ 


common use long before the Conquest 


Lana NUN } n Avt neer intl ) 
q d ISS5, |} 1173-1202 ite Wi son 
Deut nund Fras nf htes, 1894 


II. The subject of jurisdiction is one of the most difficult « 
nected with the feudal regime Che variety which everywhere reigns 


14 oO 


in feudalism is especially characteris 


it by no means easy to distinguish the ideas which control it rh 


briefest attempt to give any discriminating account of what was 
cluded under feudal jurisdiction in the wide sense would far exceed 


the limits of any Review articl Happily it is not 1 ssary for 
our purpose to make the attempt No one has ever suge 


} 


faras I am aware, that feudalism was created by th t th o 


private jurisdictions, not is anyone ever likely to do s \ny pos 
sible development of thes pra tices would leay so much that 
essential to feudalism unexplained that the relation of cause ar 
effect does not suggest itself. Private jurisdiction was t 
manorial organization, one of the side products of tho tions 
which, along another line, produced feudalism; a product whicl 
feudalism, once created, absorbed into itself and made its ow: it 


did the manorial system. Still, some consideration of the subject is 
necessary here, because in the first place this feature is so truly 
characteristic of feudalism in the wide sense, and in the second, 
because it is this development which leads to the absorption 
feudalism of one department of public law, and to the translation 
into private obligation of one line of public du 
In the discussion it is necessary to distinguish clear] 
retical purposes at least, three distinct lines of jurisdiction which wer 
probably in practice more mingled together in England than els 


where in the feudal world, though this mingling existed to some 


extent everywhere, and was indeed inevitabl [hese are first, 

manorial jurisdiction proper; second, p Irisdiction in private 

hands ; third, feudal jurisdiction prope However confused the 
might be in practice, these three are clearly distinct in theory 
they were distinct in historical origin 

Jurisdiction over the unfree population on large estates wl 
were managed as a whole—over their disputes and offenses 
themselves, over questions which concerned the estate and its 

i 
lation alone—apparently began in Roman days ;* it certainly b 
long before institutional feudalism aros« This was the beg 
of manorial jurisdiction proper, and this rem its « racter W 
d 

Is 

1] es \ I] IX 
\ 
| 72-98. 
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considered by itself alone. It was a jurisdiction over manorial dis- 
putes and offenses only. It had, strictly speaking, nothing to do 
vith feudalism, either in origin or in character. Phat it attracted 


into itself, that is into the manorial proper, in the end many free 


tenants was due mainly and probably originally to their economic 
] 


dependence on the manor ; later it was also due in part to the trans- 


fer of public jurisdiction to private hands and in part to the influ- 


ence of the feudal theory. It was this jurisdiction also, freed from 
the feudal proper, and except in very minor matters from the public, 
which in England survived the age of feudalism.’ 

Later we have the beginning of a new jurisdiction of a public 


character added to the manorial in a certain number of cases; the 
germ out of which would grow in the end a greatly enlarged pri- 


vate jurisdiction, covering questions and persons not belonging 


1 
} 


primarily to the manor, as well as in these matters the free popula- 
tion of the manor itself, by the formal putting of the lord in the 
place of the state for a given district, or possibly in some cases by 
the transfer to him of an entire local court. It is at this point in 
the development of these institutions that the immunity exercised 
such an important influence, and it is upon this process in Saxon 
but he 


has not made it apparent that Saxon private jurisdiction had ad- 


‘land that Mr. Maitland has thrown so much new light, 
vanced beyond this point before the Conquest. This process, well 
under way in the age when feudalism came into existence, was 
enlarged by the breakdown of public authority 
under the later Carolingians. Grants of this sort were rapidly 
multiplied, almost as an open confession of the weakness of the gov- 
ernment. Usurpation took the place of an actual grant in many 
cases. The count transformed his public office into a private pos- 
session, and the line of connection between the state as public author- 
ity and its officers was weakened or broken from many causes. 

But it was during this age also that feudalism proper was fixing 
itself in the Frankish state and becoming the controlling element in 
ranization survived. It was natural and inevitabie 


what general or 


La just maniale, qu’on appellera bient6t justice seigneuriale, est encore un peu 

vagu t indécise 1 huitiéme siécle. Avec le temps, elle se précisera et prendra des 

gles fixées. Nous avons seulement constaté ses origines; elles sont dans la nature du 

propricté et dans l’organisme constitutionnel du domaine ; elles n'ont rien encore 

féodal Fustel de Coulanges, Z’Ad/eu, p. 461 Seignobos, Ze Régime Féodal en 

Bou ne, pp. 236-243, is an argument to show that manorial jurisdiction is not of 
feudal origin, but is derived from the right of property 

2See the character of this jurisdiction in Maitland and Baildon, 7 Court Baron, 

, I\ The manor irt records of Maryland, print y |. Johns 
Vol. I. of t lhns Hopkins University Studies in History, give interesting examples 


ft irisdiction as transferred to Ameri n colonial times. 


that this system of private jurisdi 


on, should be absorbed Dvit an 
theories. The lord of the man 


case, but generally, a link in the 


senior was lord of a manor His 


above him determined his interpre 


f those below Tenure became 
which was capable of explanatiot 


it. The duty to be subject to th 


operations resulted from it and priv: 
dal character proper which it had 
munities, and which it never possess 
became one of the elements of a 
Compared with this feudalizati 
of jurisdiction, the feudal proper, w 
nsignificant. What this was may be 
‘C’etoit une maxime univers mi 
suzerain avoit cour plenicre sur s 
fiefs’’; orof Howard: “ On a prouy 
voit cour plenicre sur ses vassau 
qu'il leur avoit infeodés It was 
ing fiefs only, in matters which 
offenses which concerned themselv: 
offenses which concerned lord at 


which is meant by th idgment 


In parts of Europe this jurisdiction o 


thing important and permanent, 
evidences of its existence as as 
barons at one time seem dispos 


king’s court is concerned, appat 


dD 


encroachments upon their own 
anything even in the age of the 


in the kingdom, the first thre 
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This fact was characteristic also of Normandy, though to a rather 
less extent, and for the same reason, the great power of the sover- 
eign and the great centralization of government as compared with 
the most of the feudal world. There are other reasons for this 
state of things in England which it is not necessary to go into here. 
By the end of the thirteenth century this jurisdiction had lost what 
little significance it had ever had. The attempt to save it, made in the 
interest of the overlords in the Magna Carta, was practically aban- 
doned before the close of the reign of Henry III. A little later 
the Statute of Qua emptores made an end of any possibility of the 
growth of it, at a time when the Quo warranto proceedings were 
checking the enlargement and even curtailing the extent of the pub- 
lic jurisdiction in private hands. But at that date the feudal system 
had come to an end in England in every respect, except as the basis 
ofan bility and as mere land law, because of the general transfor- 
mation of conditions. 

Che influence of this feudal jurisdiction proper upon the general 
institutions of England is to be found almost alone in the evolution 
of the modern judicial system out of the king’s court, and in the 
working of the principle of trial by one’s peers.'. More important 
from our present point of view is the absorption of the independently 
originating private control of public jurisdiction into feudalism, and 
the working of it over in harmony with the prevailing idea of con- 
tract. The essential fact is, that it became a part of the service by 


which the vassal held his land to help to form the lord’s court when 


called upon to do so, and that even the court duty of the common 


by his peers We may go so far, I think, as to say that no court meeting at fixed inter 

vals was a strictly feudal irt It was a court of mixed jurisdiction though often decid 

g feudal questions Most of the early law books of modern Europe—those written be 

close of t th tury—are books of the mixed law enforced in these 

courts, though feudal law proper fills the larger part of each book. If feudal law and 

minal law be taken out hardly anything, indeed, is left. The Lombard feudal code, 

; d " | feudal code except for some provisions in the two Zand 

ns which it incorporated. Glanvill’s book is, from one point of view, the 

most interesting of these early law books Written at a date when, if it had been com- 

‘ ny would i be hiefly feudal law, whe feudalism in 

England had onl t begun its final decline, and containing indirectly a great deal of 
iW S s written from a point of view not merely non-feudal but 

ed to feudalism Its most important contribution to general, as distinguished from 

gal history, the lence which it gives of the serious inroads upon the system 

which a powerful ex tive had already been able to make 

1 It is a rather interesting fact that, while in France and not in England there was 

tive protest th urt of the barons against the presence in the king’s court of a bureau 

ratic element in the trial of members of their order, it is in England and not in France 

that t rig t right would have been 


lopment of Parliament in that 


tin England as w ut for t ir form of the develop 
untry 
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freeman was in a vast proportion of cases transformed by this idea 


But this was a result of com 
process by which it was created 
III. In regard to military tenures, Mr. Maitland refers to thre 


sroups of facts which appear to him to indica it the ( 
gre I ac ill dpped MaGIcate Tha Lil 


introduced no practical differences in this matter, or that at most it 
introduced only a theory more fully developed from similar fact 
These groups of facts are: 1. Those indicating that a definit 
burden of military service rested upon a definite portion of lat 


2. Those showing that this service was often performed by o1 
a group of men, the others uniting to sustain him in the fiel 
Those which seem to show that the state often held th 

a former owner, responsible for this service, and that he in turn « 
acted it from the present holders to whom he had conveyed por 
of his lands by some limited right of ownershi Che man is r 


sponsible not to the king but to the lord 


I shall only refer here to Mr. Round’s criticism of these view 
especially of some points connect d with th last He appeal 
me to have shown clearly that these facts are capable of presenta 
tion under quite another aspect. What is here proposed is to 
raise the question whether, accepting Mr. Maitland’s account as it 
stands, we should still have feudalism or any real approach to it 

Mr. Maitland refers to the similarity between these arrangements 
and those which existed in the Frankish state, and the cor 


is interesting and for our problem decisiy He says: ‘ Alrea 


in the days of Charles the Great the « : 
battles was being bound up with the tenure of land by the 
tion of a rule very similar to that of which we have been speaki1 


The owner of three (at a later time of four) manses w oO serve 


men who held but a manse apiece were to group themselves 
gether to supply soldiers. Then at a later time the feudal tl 

of free contract was brought in to explain an already exist t 
of things.”’ 


Che statement of this “ rule’’ which is here made is ac 
Whatever may be one’s opinion upon the disputed q tion, wl 
originally in the Frankish state the burden of military vice rest 
upon the land or upon the individual, there is 
existence of these arrangements under Charles, and they cont 


in use for some tims What was tl reason for t 


They were part of a conscious attempt made by the | t 


vy B 156-161 
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the old Frankish military system from the collapse which was 
threatening it from a variety of causes, one of which was the growth 
of feudalism. In the Saxon state they indicate undoubtedly the 
same condition, the difficulty of getting the old military service. 
They were not feudal in themselves. They were not in the line of 
the development of feudal military service. Quite the contrary 
They represented an earlier, contrasted, to a certain extent even a 
rival form of military service which was being driven out of the field 
by feudalism, and which finally succumbed to it, never completely 
but as the main dependence of the state. The first and last sentences 
quoted above convey, I believe, an entirely wrong impression. No 


> 


operation of this rule bound up the duty of fighting battles with 
the tenure of land. No theory of free contract was ever brought 
in to explain this state of things. Tenure by military service and 


the theory—the fact of free contract entered into possession of the 


field by an entirely different road; they were already entering into 


it at the moment of these regulations. 


g 

Mr. Maitland could have extended his comparison with Frankish 
institutions to the last of the three groups of facts—to the idea of 
the responsibility of the lord for the military service of the men of 
his lordship. What looks very much like it is to be found along 
side the Frankish practices described above. The senior, with the 
sanction of the king, summoned his men to perform their military 
service and led them into the field as his own force, under his indi- 
vidual responsibility." The army was composed partly of con- 
tingents representing the old general levy under the arrangements 
described in the last paragraph, led by the count, partly of con- 
tingents of men led by their lords. 

Ihe use which the state made of the growing feudal system in 
this way exerted a decisive influence upon it, not in creating it but 
in stimulating and perpetuating it. This was by no means the in- 
tention of the state. Its purpose in this case was the same as in 
the other arrangements, to obtain by means of a temporary expe- 
dient the military service which it must have and could no longer 
get in sufficient amount under the old system. The result was, 
however, to hasten materially the transformation of the citizen army 


into a feudal army, and to continue under a new form the sanction 


Les cay nt aus r,s sa responsab perso 
t s hommes s de convocat Esmein, Coz 
nt 127 
** Die Se fur ora H Da s, wenn Le 
Dienste entzog | 1 der Armere H erpfli htige n thre 
s en die Bes g id «¢ n dafiir die von « chtigen 


1 zahlende Beisteur Schroeder, Lehrbuch, p. 155 
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which the state had cry ted the feuda re t t its birt It 
was not, however, the mere fact that the lord might be madi 
sponsible for the service of his depen: ts that t about this 
result. It is conceivable that such a system of responsibility might 
exist of more than one kind and in a highly 
out involving any feudal arrangement. What made this vedient 
eventful in the history of feudalism was, that the state w 
use of an already existing t t to t t { 
public duty which it was f t tremely, { t t { 
any other way Ihe essential fact is not that t t 
the lord to assist the entore I t 
created a new system for thx performance of that duty wl 
call fe udalism, but that it a ve ! t stit 
for this duty of a system of privat bligat vhich ha 
before been created without the assistar 
out the sanction of the state, wholly in the field of privat 
which had long before this date taken on a prevailingly militas 
character. 

It should be remembered always that tl lement of military 
service Was not essential to feudalism. It was one of a number 
forms of service, mad especially prominent by the conditions of tl 
time, but no more indispensable than a1 y of the others, no o1 f 
which was essential. The idea of honorable servi: vas essential 
but that was rarely embodied in a single form of service and when 


it was, it was not usually the military which was chosen Chat is 


to say, when we have shown how the military clement entered feu 


dalism we have not explained the origin of the feudal system itself 
Its own origin lies back of the military element in it. When w 


have discovered how it came to absorb into itself the public duty of 
military service, we have done no more than when we « xplain how 
it appropriated the judicial function of the state Chere still remains 
the task of showing how the system itself aros: 

In connection with the subject of military tenures Mr. Maitland 
admits, as fully as anywhere, the introduction at the Conquest of a 
contractual element which was lacking in Saxon days, but he is not 
disposed to see in this a matter of any importance. I shall not 
presume to dispute the opinion of so able a lawyer that as a matte1 
of law the presence or absence of the contractual element is mere! 
of theoretical and not of practical importance, that at most it is a 


question merely of legal logic, though I may be surprised that it 


i 
should be so considered. but in the field of institutional history 
1 See the juotations in note I, | 12 statements K 
east, from one who is for 
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ly the ca lifferent There the one vital fact is that at 


the beginning of English constitutional history the public law of the 
state was brought under the controlling influence of private con- 
id, transformed 


public duties were, as I have already said, 
} It was upon this idea that feudalism took 


private obligations. 
its stand for self-defence against the attack of a powerful monarchy 
begun, indirectly and in ways not easily felt to be dangerous, by 
Henry II., continued more openly, so that the drift of things was 
more plain but not in reality more dangerous, by John. Forced 
into new prominence in this way as the principle of 


ntract became the leading element in a new 


resistance, the 
growth, the 
ution, as I endeavored to show, too brieflv, in 


r volume of this REVIEW. 
Nor is this idea of contract a late idea, brought in as a theory 


of 
to explain already existing facts. It goes back as a characteristi 


¢ fact to days even before the origin of fet 
one at least of the earlier institutions out of which the feudal system 
hat ‘um; and itis only less prominent in the other, 


grew, the fatrocinium ; 
pat nium, Which is the source of the per- 


A char- 


the precarium. In the 
lism, it was made especially emphatic. 


sonal side of feuda 


torian has ofter el : of tracing too sharply the formal line of connect twee 
pty 
i I scendant, and of insisting too strongly upon it The 
cr us ) 1 truth, that sometimes an unusually clear visi f the impor 
t e of ne of descent has led to a neglect of the social and economic forces 
vhich ¢ nodify forms and shape results jut in the historic, as in the ge 
gic past, a later form is always the outgrowth of an earlier, and can no more be under 
stood in the one case than in the other without a knowledge of its ancestor. It is impos 
let s s principle too strongly where what we are primarily interested in Is 
the cor esult of or of legal forms. In this particular case it would be 
enough t ay, t be so said as to carry understanding with it, that the exact legal 
forms 0 f which formal feudalism grew, either upon the personal or upon the land s 
‘ t been discovered in the Anglo-Saxon state. We may be sure, I think, 


tudy of Maitland’s, that they never will be, at least as anything but very ex 


mie Stu 
ceptor 
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¢ Brut s, I ieve, the only s lar of authority who still derives vassalage d 
rectly from the comitatus. Dew t hichte, I1., pp. 258-274. He holds this 
opit however, in quite a different form from the original comitatus theory. rests 
itu var s points of similarity between the comitatus and the later vassal but 
some of these were features of the Aatrocintum as well as of the comitatus ; some indicate 


f the comitatus in modifying the patrocinium as it grew into vassalage 


the 1 uence 
roper, and some w mmon to any personal relationship between lord 
nd1 rt s Il force in face of the positive argument for the fat o- 
nium origin as d Coulanges, Origines, pp. 192-333; and Ehren 
erg, mmendation u im, esper ially pp. 131-14! See also the 
conclusive answer of LBrunner’s argument by Dahn, Adzige, VIII. 2, pp. 151 ff, and 
mmpare Waitz, | erfassung hichte, 1V., pp. 249 ft The commendation of the land- 
lement in the origin of feudalism, is not 


the pat nium proper—as an ¢ 


discussed by Maitland because Domesday Book is not concerned with cases of the kind, 


1dea of Co 
+} } tit 
of the constit 
| 
| 


acteristic formula of commendation, which is on f those often 


1] ] } + 
quoted to illustrate its features, will make this evident 


Domino magnifico illo ego enim ille Dum et om ibetur per 
cognitum, qualiter ego minime habeo, unde me | ere vel vestire ce 
beam, ideo petii pietati vestra, et mihi decre 
vestrum mundoburdum tradere vel commendare debere xi ita et 
feci; eo videlicet modo, ut me tam de victu | m et de vest ento, \ta 
quod vobis servire et promererl potuero djuvare ele 
et dum ego in capud advixero, ingenuili ordine t ervie vel obs 
juium impendere debeam et de vestra potestate vel loburdo tempore 
vita mez potestatem non habeam subtrahendi, n Vestra potestate 
vel defensione diebus vitae mez debeam permaner Unde 
si unus ex nobis de has convenentiis se emutar 
part suo componat, et convenentia firma peri leat le convenit 
it duas epistolas uno tenore conscriptas ex hoc inter facere vel adfirm- 


leberent ; quod ita et fecer 


are 
That this is a legal contract is plain enough, both from th 
exchange provided for and from the arrangement specified by 
either party may terminate the agreement at w If one party 
clearly in a condition of economic inferiority which affects the pra 
tical character of the bargain w 


that in legal status he is on an exact equality with the other party 
his is proved, if it were not plain from the agreement itself, by th 
term far? swe, whether we understand this to mean the other party 
to a contract, which seems to be the only natural meaning in th 
majority of the formula, or “ his peer’’ as M. Fustel takes it h 


referring to the fact that the document puts them on an equal foot 


ing and subjects both to the same penalty This feature of thy 
patrocinium never disappears trom feudalism, nor even declin 
importance so long as the system lasts. If later feudal lawyers 
might have hesitated to call the lord the peer of his vassal, lord 
and vassal always remained peers in questions of the feudal con 


tract, which was equally enforceable by either party in the lord 
court or in that of the lord’s suzerain Ihe reluctant lord « ld 
even be forced by his vassal to accept homa, ind grant invest 
ture, an extension of the idea foreign to the original system 
indeed the sign of an important chang 

It is not necessary to add to this iny description of this featur 


in the benefice, but if the original Roman precarium was not 


1 Formula Turonenses, No. 43, Zeumer, p. 158+ R 


acter of commendation as a itract s Ehren ry, ¢ mie? fi ‘ 
fl 
* Urigines, p. 271 
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but the same thing is t said of it as w ft ‘ N 
ment of it by itself ha rod t titut t 
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ty 


tract, and if the holder had no standing in the courts as against the 
grantor, this is one of the features which began to enter into it as 
it grew toward the benefice and the fief. As precarium grants for 


limited times with some pecuniary return became frequent, and es- 


pecially when specifications began to be introduced that the holder 


could not be disseised because he failed to pay promptly on the 
fixed date, the arrangement assumed more the character of a con- 
tract. It became a quasi contract, as Fustel calls it," and though the 
right of the doner to protect his holding was always imperfect 
during the formative period, the precartum was rapidly becoming a 
contract when it was absorbed in feudalism through its combi- 
nation with the personal relationship which had grown out of the 
original 

It is this combination which forced the idea of contract, though it 
had been, to the extent stated, a feature of both the prior institu- 
tions, to the front as the controlling idea of the new result. The 
necessary reason for this union was the making of a contract, and 
in such a way as to secure its fulfilment. The prince who saw 
himself compelled in as short a time as possible to transform the 
originally unmounted Frankish army into a mounted force, must 
make sure that the land with which he provided the senior would 
be used to pay the expenses of putting his men on horseback, and 
to this end he began to require in frequent cases that the senior be- 
come his vassal with these obligations of service. This practice 
united the benefice and vassalage as the two sides of a new re- 
lationship, and by this feudalism proper was created. I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that the fundamental difficulty with those who 
see feudalism existing or forming in the Anglo-Saxon state is that 
they overlook the importance of this union in the creation of insti- 
tutional feudalism proper. But the reason of the union was to 
create and enforce a contract, and this remained always the reason 
of this union which continued to be prominent and emphasized as 
long as feudalism had any existence at all. 

Chis contract idea is, indeed, through all the varying forms and 
transformations of the feudal age the one thing which is permanent 
and distinctive, the one constantly controlling element. The effort 
to define clearly its nature, incidents and results, to protect the in- 
terests now of one party to it, now of the other, to hold these two 
conflicting interests each within its sphere and to mediate between 
them, gave us feudal law. The effort to embody this principle in 
visible forms and symbols, and to get the necessary business of the 
state performed through its agency and in harmony with it, created 


feudal institutions. 


Origines, p. 149 


I; Sa 
If this contract idea was t a test 
S isly distinguished bet t f t 
ylved in the test and it titut t ( Whe 
id time what seems to b ct 
the non tenures itis b the \ 
so strongly in the hi r sphet tat 
f different arrangements t 
yy its own analogy And, until w me t 
have actual bargains n ret 
and rural communit up, t 
different Nor did they r 
tractua relations ori \ t I ‘ 
pelled h Iding had no rights whicl { 
ed these in the 1] tbvt ‘ | t 
nitations on the lord's right of t b vtl 
in the way of an ongu t t \ t t ’ 
feudal freeholder was t pI . 
tion to th rd had Many t t 
nore like a contract th —_ 
tract affecting th tt ishiy t 
the economic influences t ‘ { 
tinued to be th t { 
iolding mo d mor 
It would be a mistake to assert that no other idea than that of 
ontract is to be found at work in the public relat ; of tl 
age. Feudalism was a system of legal notion pract 
f a peculiar sort, growi out of pr ir and temp 
tions partly econom ind partly political, s rimpos 
Ider, very different and very firmly fixed ¢ rnmental syst 
[his system it nowhere destroyed Phe vas even whi 
feudalism most completely triumphed, inconsistency and conflict 
from the existence in the presence of each ot] ft at 
ically different and inharmonious sets of idea nd instituti 
Phere is no feudal state, for example, regarded if lal state, wl 
the kingship is not illogical, a source of contradict titut 
and law, and of irreconcilable practical difficult t t 
Che feudal system logically demanded a supreme suzerain at t 
top of the hierarchy. But the king was not this alone a ked at 
from the feudal side, he should have bee , not e' tat 


Whether we say that 1 
was ft ontract t t 
ge and the benet 
lon which aspect of t ! 


is t lom of Jerusalem. Far the larger part of the conception 
oO s off vhich ivs prevailed was derived from the olde1 
non-f system His rights and prerogatives, his duties even 
‘ d of definitely rug] s to existence and direction, but 

very va y as to application and limitations, constantly clashed 
with il rights 

It was fror +] nfiict + th, ter that 

tC Was Irom thi ict betwec wo systems that modern 
constitutions arose. Everywhere before the end of the middle ages 
feudalism as a system for the organization and government of 

society disappeared, largely because the conditions which had cre- 
ated it and from which it drew its strength had passed away. But 
everywhere it left its mark upon the institutions which took its 
pla england, of course, forms no exception to this rule. What 
is exceptional, however, is that in England this fundamental and all- 
controlling principle of feudalism, the idea of contract, that the 
SCI s and obligations even of the highest suzerain and his vassals 
ire mutual, alike binding upon both, passed over from the feudal 
AT¢ , ALIA Ne i til, CU \ I 
system as it declined into the victorious monarchical svstem and be- 

came, enlarged in meaning and application to fit the new conditions, 
is fruitful and determining in institutions and law as it had been in 
the previous age. This is the fact which created the constitutional 


difference which existed in the fifteenth century between England 


and all other European states, and this is the fact which makes the 
question of the introduction of this idea into English history of great 
importance and the idea itself of profound institutional significance. 

Neither this idea nor the institutions in which it was embodied 


be found in Anglo-Saxon England. We do find there a 


are to 
variety of pre-feudal institutions and practices, dependent tenures, 
private jurisdictions, and military arrangements, partly economic and 
partly political, but these, in all their essential features, making due 
allowance for local variation, were paralleled in the history of Frank- 
ish institutions. In the line of strict institutional descent, they had 
nothing to do with the origin of feudalism. They were, however, 
either produced or nourished by that condition of society which pro- 


duced and nourished the institutional germs of feudalism. They 


were perhaps as characteristic products of that society as those others 
from which feudalism did spring. They made in some cases contri- 
butions to forming feudalism which modified it in more or less im- 
portant ways, and so characteristic of this society and inseparable 
from it were some of them that they survived the completion of the 
feudal system and were adopted by it, becoming as characteristic 
features of the feudal society as they had been of the society out of 


which feudalism grew. 
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sills Saxon f lad 
I cannot close th irti vith y better state: t of 
lusions than is made in f tl sing pa f Wait 
rccount of the earliest stages of feudalism t { th \ 
Aen ie Bedingungen haben w 
Voélkern verwandte Erscheinungen hervorge! r 
treten Aentche ¢ turvernalt erzeuy 
n einem pew ssen Mass cre st enade 1 
Naven soicne dann d n jedem ell Inen ka i! t 
iterscheidendes, nad die tieter ¢ iY a kor \ 
mer besonders eben Nieraut I hnten H 
naltniss¢ verschiedener Art, Ver ndunyg Vv i Ang l t 
n er gesteliten Manner oder den Herrs ern eines St ‘ 
Dienst, Verleihung von Land, private ae! ent 
schiedenartige Verpflic itung, Lebertragung a h \ re 
einem gewlssen selbst t an Statthaltel l icre ¢ } 
Personen oder an Corporationen ko en der Ce d \ 
wiederhoit vor \ber die eigent che | ck \ tit 
Ben aiwesens, t dem | ni it 
alivemein Staatiichen Verhalt sse erhieiten, t | 
Reich erzeugt, auch nicht bei den verwandten (Cie St ’ 
brittannien und Skandinavien Und erst ‘ 
Theilen des Frankenreichs a at spiter eine Us rag 
: iden E ropas ind eine Zeit ing sel t Asie! tattvel ! \\ 
dort entwickelte, st ce i I it I ‘ adel 
reich hervorgegangenen Staaten, sondern fa 
ibendlindischen Nationen erna t ein ssre yorden |) 
mehr noch als in dem was diese Vet tmisse nder ‘ t 
st waren liegt ihre grosse veschichtliche bedeut 
1 
Since these words were written, every new 1 tivat sift 
the evidence more and more thoroughly, of which / fa 
md Beyond is a fine instance, only serves to confirm their trutl 
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osting of Luther’s theses to the battle of Liitzen, 


I 
history of Europe is an intricate record of religious agitation. 


‘A few centuries ago,”’ says Lowell, ‘the chief end of man was to 
keep his soul alive, and then the little kernel of leaven that sets 
ases at work was religious and produced the Reformation. 


Now that the chief end of man seems to have become the keeping 


of the body alive, and as comfortably alive as possible, the leaven 
also has become wholly political and social.’’ The comforts of the 
body and the lust of gold were certainly not disregarded in the 
sixteenth century, for the age of Luther was likewise the age of 


Francis I. and of Cortes. But it wasa time when merchants talked 


theology at the dinner table, when freebooters said pravers and 
when ev Benvenuto Cellini sometimes thought about his eternal 
velfare. Whether the rancor and the inhumanity which so abounded 
be ascribed t» depth of conviction or to party hatred, they show 


how prominent the religious motive was 
When the era of the later Reformation is looked at from any 
other side than that of theological politics, the colonial movement 


comes rapidly into the foreground. And indeed we do not escape from 


the religious atmosphere of Europe when we follow the sails of 
the emigrants into distant roadsteads. In the case of the Huguenot 


and the Nonconformist colonies the home government acted like a 
step-mother, and small bands of enthusiasts endured exile for the 
sake of their sectarian views. As soon as they had landed on the 
new continent they blessed God for having brought them thus far 
and then set about the erection of what they considered to be a 
odly state. ‘* Let them,” they felt, which have been redeemed 


of the Lord, show how He hath delivered them from the hand of 


( srefer to Mr. Thwaite’s edit ft t ns, t 
has suggested the present article Its t 
A id A 4 f , 
vy | G Secretary of State H rl W ns 
Clevelar I Burrows Brothers Company 18g6-1g01. Seventy-one Vols. ) 
Publication began in 1896 and all the documents to be printed have appeared, 
Vols. IL.-LXXI Che set also includes two volumes of index, but as this article goes 
O pres é ve ublished 
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the oppressor. Let them confess before the Lor H 
ness, and His wonderful works before the s 

These words which were suggested to Bradf t 
the Mayflower reveal the mood of the Ca st Sixtec 
years later another type of religious colony was p1 ted by Jérom 


Royer de la Dauversi¢re, a layman of A: nd Jean-Jacques 


Olier, a priest who afterwards founded the Company of Saint-S 


pice. The Societe de Notre-Dame de Montreal did tspri from 
persecution but it was sealed with passion for the faith ar t 


ferred to the forests of New France the spirit of the Catholic R 
Bradford and his companions left England because they 

lested by an intolerant king. The disciples of Olier came to Mont 
real “cloignant d’elles toute vue de lucre tempor 
commerce et ne se proposant d'aut 
l’établissement de la religion dans la Nouvelle-Fran H 
separate their origins and however different their temper, both « 
nies carried beyond the Atlantic the dominant interest of Europe 


Amid the activities of religious warfare and of colonial expan- 


sion the Jesuits held a place to which they had been raised part 
by the genius of Loyola and partly by the suffer f Xavier, but 
which they kept by dint of determinatior On the Catholic side tl 
power was unrivalled and for firmness of resolve they were surpassed 
by none of their Calvinist foes, the burghers of yden and of 
La Rochelle, the Ironsides of Cromwell and the Scottish Cove- 


nanters. To the Papacy they became favorably known in the days 


of Paul III., though they did not reach their { eminence unti 
after Laynez had played his brilliant part at th ‘cond session of 
Trent. They made themselves the dread of Protestantism by enfor 


ing the Tridentine Decrees, by bringing back to Rome the reputa- 


dD 


tion for scholarship which she had lost and by d ting t um of 
princes from the pursuit of pleasure or of ambition to the cause of 
propaganda. Outside Europe their energy was no less marked and 
their success was almost equally great. Eight years after the vow 


of Montmartre, Xavier landed at Goa to begin the work which 
extended the influence of the Company to the Far Kast and opened 
up the long course of Jesuit missions His deeds in Cochit 

Madura and Travancore were known to the world before the mili- 
tant tendencies of his European brethren were more than suspected, 


ind when he died at San-Chan the noblest field of Jesuit effort 
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been disclosed. Charles Legobien exclaims at the beginning of th 

Lett Ldifiantes: “From the time of St. Ignatius and of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier the zeal for foreign missions has been, as it were, the soul 
and spirit of our Institute.”"' The Apostle to the Indies remained the 
one type of missionary hero and the authors of the Jesuit Relations 
drew their daily inspiration from his example. ‘“ A thousand times,” 


says one of them, “the thought of St. Francis Xavier passes 


through our minds and has great power over us 


[here are two further reasons why an allusion to Xavier should 
come before any account of the writings in which the Jesuits de 
scribed the mission of New France. He was not only the leader 
of a fresh war against paganism and a martyr to the hardships of 
his task. Besides showing the way, he fixed a method of appeal- 
ing to the heathen mind which was afterwards followed by the 


members of his society in four continents. The rise of the Jesuits 
to a controlling position throughout the Catholic parts of Europe is 
paralleled by the rapid spread of their outposts to the east and 
west. The second half of the sixteenth century saw them estab- 
lished wherever the Spanish and Portuguese zones of influence ex- 
tended. The early years of the seventeenth century brought them 
a chance of joining the French colonies at Port Royal and Quebec 
Thus if we look back to St. Francis Xavier we see that their mis- 
sionary tradition had flourished for nearly two generations before 
Biard and Masse first saw the shores of Acadia. Their experience 
already embraced India, the Malay Archipelago, Japan and China, 
Mexico and Peru, Brazil and Paraguay. It was not so much 
through the personal favor of Henry IV. that they first entered New 
France. Their men were ready and their policy was formed. 
They were eagerly awaiting the moment of invitation. Though 
ignorant of native languages they were not novices but adepts when 
they began their life among the Micmacs and the Etchemins. 

The other reason which exists for connecting St. Francis Xavier 
with the Canadian mission is more important still, since it affects 
the whole character of the Jesuit relations as literature and as ma- 
terial for history. In times past these narratives have been praised 
and disparaged, alike without a sense of their true character. But 
a few years ago Father Camille de Rochemonteix prefixed to his 
notable work Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVII" Siécle, a 
statement about the scope of the Relations which defines their limits 


with perfect clearness and candor. After what he has said re- 
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the Indies. From thx tset of h t \ 

t value of letting | t 
foliowers We need ta 

He felt that b tins from t 

sympathy of fr Is te t 
the Jesuits neve1 t has t t 


ind when the writer t » his pen he t f 

tain effect. Personal letters to th rovin r to the G 
vere one thing, annual letters which were meant for t privat 

of brethren elsewhere were another tl | 

belong to still a third class Xavier himself tlined the pr 

which the Jesuit missionary should follow 

his statement of progress for general circulatior Ina 

dressed to Gaspard Barzce, who had received char f the mis ) 
at Ormuz, he makes this rule: ‘“* You will send perio lett to 
the College of Goa, wherein are set forth the various labor h 
you undertake to secure tl ncrease of tl livin ! t 
methods which you follow, and the spiritual results with which God 


crowns your feeble efforts." Beira, another Jesuit, is 
structed by Xavier to inform Loyola and Rodriguez of everyth 
‘which when known in Europe will lead tl hearer to glorify 
God.” * 

Unfortunately for the interests of historical research the ¢ 
pany of Jesus has not thrown open its archives to public inspect 
Were we able to compare the three kinds of documents wl 


sent home by the missionaries we should doubtless possess t] 


means of revising our opinion about some details. Wheth 
knowledge of essential fa ts W yuld b alte re | 2) th P ib] Cal I I 
the more private dispatches is a matter of njectur The lett 
which were sent to the Provincial or to the General contained, t] 


is every reason to believe, comments upon the efficiency of ind 
uals, and if heart burning ever arose among the missionarics 
must have found relief in complaint to headquarters. Fat! 


Rochemonteix says that while all the private corr 


not been preserved, much of it still exists And he « t 


rarding their origin tl ld prove mis how — 
vho employs them 
Here again we must revert to t f J t to 
iumong the heathen which could warm tl n t 
the faith of their hearers. They made “ edificat { 
Rochemont 


rreat advantage of having access to it. He selects as examples 
certain delicate questions like the acts of the governors, the conflicts 
between governor, intendant and bishop, the strifes of the orders, 


the sale of brandy to the savages, and asks whether, apart from the 
honor of the church and the interests of the colony, it would have 
been fair or salutary to give the world food for scandal. ‘“ Les 
missionnaires ne se seraient-ils pas ecartes de la route si sagement 
tracee pal lillustre apotre des Indes ? 

We must thank Father de Rochemonteix for another statement 
which can hardly fail to affect our estiraate of the Jesuit Relations. 
The annual letters were designed for members of the Society and 
a strict rule guarded them from publication or from any other 
means of disclosure to outsiders. Accordingly they are beyond 
the reach of modern readers except when a general remark about 
them is offered by the Jesuit historian. Father de Rochemonteix 
affirms that they are the natural complement to the Relations. 
They depict the dark side of the mission, the discouragements and 
failures, the mood which is created by reaction from an undue con- 
fidence. The recruit after his heart had been stirred by the Rela- 
tions went to the scene of action and there discovered how many 
things had been omitted from the published report. His disap- 
pointment at once expressed itself in his letters and he could not 
help using the language of ‘ disagreeable surprise. “The Rela- 
tions,’ wrote Father Claude Boucher to Father Bagot in 1663, 
“say only good and the Letters only bad. . . . The Relations 
should not be read with the idea that they say everything, but 
merely what is edifying.”’ 

Where Jesuits of the seventeenth century gathered wrong im- 
pressions it is not strange that more recent writers should have 
gone astray. Noone can praise the Relations on the ground of 
their complete accuracy. <A vein of panegyric runs through them 
and without accusing their authors of wilful dishonesty we are 
bound to observe their leaning towards a sanguine rather than to- 
wards a gloomy or an impersonal outlook. The note of optimism 
is sounded whenever there is a chance to speak of a generous donor, 
a well-disposed governor, a forward proselyte. The success of the 
mission is the first thought. Whatever assists the good cause is 
edifying and therefore to be set down. Whatever retards is kept 
out of sight. Things indifferent or of a remote bearing upon the 
principal subject may be mentioned if in the writer's opinion they 


possess a value of their own, but neither political nor commercial 
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events al recordes wit] systcmat t 
Father de Rochemonteix, who is 
tions their full weight, is at the same tin b sens 
their incompleteness His plea is that despite thei: nfess 
tations they bear all the marks of truth, because they were writt 
n the presence of eye-witnesses by men like Biard, Charles | 
mant, Le Jeune, Vimont, Jerome Lalemant, Ragueneau, De O 
Le Mercier, Dablon and Brebeuf. 

The question of honesty might be discussed at great lengt] 
it deserves to be treated in a special monograph We have s 
that the Relations were composed with a set purpose and left m 
insaid. Do their omissions ever constitute a1 
Or, going farther still, do their statements oft usrepresent t 
facts with which they deal? It is not enough to e, as Fat 
de Rochemonteix does, tl igh character of the ithors \ 
experience proves the willingness of the religious to cut sha 
corners when the interests their order or of t ire at 
stake. Whether it be called self-deception o1 ether o1 irb 
design of convevi np t res t 


truest sense heroes and | t 
| 
slur upon their fame But to t tens vl 
the Jesuits felt, they could not without an rt be dispass 


where their cherished objects were at stal | 
amore profound distrust than any community in the Roman ‘ 
Among millions their name has become a synonym for insincerity 


and veiled untruth. Knowing how far the dislike of the Jesuit 


their opponents may be traced to dread and jealousy, we shall he 
tate to accept popular report about their methods. The historica 


critic must be on the watch against the Jesuits, against their e 


nad 


l against his own 


prepussessions 


I 
One of the attacks which has been made upon the |: t R 
tions is worth a reference because it was begun in the sevent 


century and has been renewed within recent memory by wel 
historians of New Franc Che fathers, it is maintained, did not 


shrink from exaggerating the number of their nvert 


bounds of all probability wer passed. The Jansenists and t 
sllet red as Re +] ice f+] 

OLICLS ¢ them with emb 11s 

with claiming the spiritual conquest of tribes which tl 


reached. Arnauld’s Jfora/le pratia / f nd | ( 


We therefore limit the snhe: t R | 
e tnere re ilmMit ti Lil IN 
mation as will promote the ry of God and then a vhether 
even Nere, the naked trut! st 
Many of those who wrote the Cramoisy Relat t] 


ir either satirical or sceptica vnen 

M. Sulte’s //7s7 tes Canadtens-Franca e meet with 

very brisk raillery concerning the number of savages whom tlh 


Jesuits saw fit to term Christians. ‘We are told,’ observed M. 


Sulte, ‘‘that numerous conversions were made among the Hurons. 
One of my friends has calculated that the Jesuit Relations mention 
xty the ind of these conversions. Now the Hurons at the period 
f thei eatest power never exceeded ten thousand. And | 
then quotes the Sulpitian, de Galinee ‘* who states that in his time 
1670) the Jesuits did not dare to say mass before their flocks be- 
cause the latter only mocked at the ceremony.” M. Lorin, th 
clever and learned author of Le Comte de Frontenac, also distrusts 
the reports which were spread abroad about the success of the Jesuit 
missions. He distinguishes between the settlement of natives under 
Christian auspices at centers near Quebec or Montreal and the mis 


sions of the remoter regions. Notre Dame de Quebec and La 
Prairie de la Madeleine really prospered, while away in the Huron 
and Iroquois cantons the value of the work consisted in promoting 
1c zeal of the missionaries.” 

The attitude of M. Lorin towards the Jesuit Relations is not, 
however, quite the same as that of M. Sulte, and a comparison of 
their views may help us to reach a decision regarding the worth of 
the intelligence upon this point. M. Sulte holds the fathers ; 


of deception. At least the passage which we have quoted is un- 


ruilty 


qualified by any explanation of the discrepancy between sixty 
thousand converts and ten thousand Hurons. M. Lorin without 


being convinced by the tales told of Jesuit ascendancy over the 


savage mind acquits the missionaries of malice and traces the ex- 
aggerated reports of their success to the unwisdom of their friends. 
After proving how slight an effect was produced upon the western 
Indians by the Sulpitians as well as by the Jesuits, he goes on 
to praise the Relations for their moderation. ‘‘ Mais il faut ajouter 
que, si des amis trop zeleés faisaient grand bruit, comme dit Arnauld, 
des pretendues églises de sauvages du Canada, ce ne sont pas les 
Relations qui leur en donnaient le droit : ces récits, pour qui les lit 
sans parti pris, n'ont en rien Il’allure d’un chant de triomphe ; ils 
sont simples, modestes comme les resultats obtenus.”’ In spite of 
the statistics compiled by M. Sulte’s friend one fails to see that the 
Relations present either obstacles or results under false colors. 


Circumstances alter cases and when the Jesuits fixed their standards 


é 3. Theda this pamphlet is July 1, 1853 
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beside the claims hort t R t 

sider that when tl Jesuits re t 

the year they thought or hoped each si 

change of heart. We know the final fate of the m 

tismal details have lost much of their meanit ] ter tent 
is the chief consideratio1 Was h t fa 

guided by an honest aim? At this point the Relat 

careful scrutiny Ministering though they do to tl tinct of 
votion and breathing out a kind of offi t t 
shrink from confessing cases of positive failur rt 

tion of the Indians who have been admitted to t Chur 
their own pages one could prove that the Jesuits had extravagant 
hopes and a tendency to number on their side all tl 


not against them, but the general straightforwardness of the nart 
tive is established by passages wher in t 
Christianity is virtually admitted 
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to the larger aspects of the series. Enemies still abound and notes 
of hostility can be detected as soon as one begins to read the body 
of existing criticism. The old taunt that the Jesuits made an at- 
tempt on the life of La Salle is not quite forgotten and they are 
held guilty of sacrificing the spiritual needs of the French settlers 
to their project of converting the natives. The spirit which 
prompts such attacks is evident in some of the comments upon the 
Kelations, but no one has yet ventured to reject their testimony alto- 
gether. The Abbe Faillon wrote his //istotre dela Colonie Francais 


for the sake of glorifying Montreal at the expense of Quebec and 


the Sulpitians at the expense of the Jesuits. Notwithstanding this 
animus he cannot refrain from citing the Relations on almost every 
pag lhey are, we should think, the largest source from which 


he draws and no one in his position could have used other ma- 
terials Che letters of Mére Marie de I'Incarnation and Dollier d 
Casson’s /fistetre de Montreal are also high authorities for the 
origins of New France, but to write of the St. Lawrence Valley or 
the west without using the Jesuit Relations would be almost like 
writing the history of the Heptarchy without Bede. Their merits 
are decidedly more prominent than their incompleteness or theit 
shortcomings. 

lhe historians of French Canada point proudly to the religious 
character of the colony which was founded by Champlain. Gar- 
neau, it is true, and Sulte are not imbued with a love of ecclesiasti- 
cal control but they cannot escape from its presence. At most they 
form a small minority when compared with those of their com- 
patriots who deem the Old Regime to have been hallowed by the 
moral authority and the actual power of the church.  Faillon, al- 
luding to the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, says: ‘‘ Des la resti- 
tution du Canada a la France, les Cent-Associes, ayant en vue 
d'etablir solidement la colonie frangaise, avaient resolu, pour cela, 
de lui donner la religion pour fondement.’’' Ferland makes a 
wider observation still.‘ Ainsi, la religion a exerce une puissante 
et salutaire influence sur l’organisation de la colonie frangaise au 
Canada; elle a recu des élements divers, sortis des differentes 
provinces de la France ; elle les a fondus ensemble ; elle en a forme 
un peuple uni et vigoureux, qui continuera de grandir aussi long- 
temps qu'il demeurera fidele aux traditions paternelles.” 
[hese are two voices in a large chorus and the condition of 


things which they applaud undoubtedly prevailed, if we except the 


traders and the coureurs de bois from the rule of the clergy. Herein 
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Ros ry that she had lost, sa () how | t | 
f Rosary! st it t 1) t 
that time it seem to 1 that I was t t 
rccount of my ss, but I 
striking against my heart t iN 
hung around my n S timent t 
longer any barbarism in these hearts, s t 

in them.’ 

This passage r¢ lates to a squaw and not t i \ ! 
Long chapters are filled with similar tes about t 
words and deeds of the Christian sava Ss | t 
nists is less described for the mission is th t 
the religious concord of the French is not f In 1640 t 
Relation announces a golden age which is marked by t ! f 
‘peace, love and good understanding am ! ( 
‘The principal inhabitants of this new wot S t 
their innocency, have ranged themselve r th 


blessed Virgin, in whose honor they hear the Holy M 


they hear loly M 
Saturday, often frequent the Sacraments of life, and lend t 
discourses that are given them on the dignities of this P: 

on the blessedness of the peace and union that bind them | 

low on earth, to render them one with God in Heaver Tr) if 
pillars and grasshoppers of the previous seas id b 
processions and public prayers, while the birth of Louis XI\ 
celebrated by a tragi-comedy which displayed “the so f 
believer pursued by two demons who finally h t 

that vomited forth flames.’’ One of the Al t 


y 
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) S yy the t ‘that he told us two days later that he had 
fright that night by a very horrible dream.”’ Best 
ll, the savages were deeply influenced by the “ good example 

the chief men of the colony. Monsieur our Governor some- 
times approaches the holy table with them; he honors them by his 
res ming to visit them at St. Joseph Having learned that 
these good Neophytes were to receive communion on the day of the 
feast of r Father and Patriarch, St. Ignace, he came to perform 
iis devotions with them in our Chapel of St. Joseph. Madame de 
la Peltrie was there at the same time, to be godmother to some 
children that were to be baptized. Was it not beautiful to see these 
rthy and titled persons mingling with the Savages,—and all to- 

t ipproaching Jesus Christ? This simplicity creates for us a 


During the days of Richelieu and Mazarin, New France pre 
sented many features of a theocracy and the Jesuit relations form a 


record which mirrors the spirit of obedience to King and Church. 


Such is their principal outlook towards the Old World whence the 
1dcais O] OVALTY and worship were drawn. But if they belong to 


I-urope by origin they belong to America by every other tie. Their 
range extends from Acadia to Wisconsin, from Hudson's Bay to the 
pi. Ferland contrasts the advance of the Jesuits into the 
heart of the continent with the tarrying of the English upon the 


coastline of the Atlantic. Bancroft, in a passage which has grown 
too hackneyed for further quotation, exaggerates their forwardness 
} + 


by giving them priority over the beaver trappers. It is our great 
ood fortune that they not only explored but described. They have 
eft us a minute portraiture of the Indians and have interwoven S. J. 
with the annals of geographical discovery in North America. 

[he state of nature seems the less attractive the more we know 
about it. Had Rousseau been familiar with the traits of the Ameri- 
can Indians as they were observed by Le Jeune, Brebeuf or Le 
Mercier, he mig 


ht have seen reason to modify his praises of the 


primitive condition. The Jesuit Relations contain a multitude of 


details which cannot be construed to mean anything but filth,’ super- 
stition and the most devilish cruelty. Perhaps we must allow some- 


thing for a natural prejudice against the unredeemed. The beast- 
liness of the pagan sets off the piety of the convert. Otherwise we 


ns, Vol. XVIII. pp. 83-89. See also Vol. VI. pp. 102-106 
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t supplied somewhat different grounds of condemnation The | 
dian of the Jesuit Relations, despite his craft and courage, appears 
to be more like a wild animal than a human being. The Iroquois 
resemble the panther and the Attikamegues, the hare ; but both are 
bound to barbarism by defects of nature and not by a love of nobk 
simplicity 

rom the Montagnais to the Natchez is a long flight and thx 
Jesuits came in contact with many tribes. Of all the Indian races 
to whom they preached the Hurons and the Iroquois are the most 
prominent in the Relations besides being the greatest warriors of 
their respective regions. The Iroquois were the stronger and from 
their dealings with French, Dutch and English they reach a histori- 
cal eminence which the Hurons do not share. In their country, 
too, the Jesuits had singular adventures and conducted their mission 
on a large scale. The double sacrifice of Jogues, the daring jour- 
wey of Le Moyne and the escape from the Onondagas through th: 

wn a manger tout were unsurpassed by any exploits of the Jes- 
lits in North America. But still the classical period of the Rela- 
tions comes between 1632 and 1649. The mission to the Hurons 
depicts every soul-stirring feature of Jesuit life among the Indians 
with the added attraction of novelty. The struggle with the lan- 


lage difficulty ending in success, the struggle with suspicion end- 


n partial success, the struggle with savage unbelief and mal- 


at best in partial failure, the alternations of hop 


evolence endin 


and despair; all these trials and excitements mount to a dreadful 


edy, the overthrow of a nation and the ruin of a church which 


the Jesuits had created amid blood and tears. The climax of pathos 


is reached when Christopher Regnaut (a douné of the mission) hav- 
D 
lescribed the martyrdom of Brébeuf and Gabriel Lalemant, 


mao 


CICN( 
‘nds bv apol izine for the rudeness his «net 
ends by apologizing for the rudeness of his style. Ce nest pas 


un Docteur de Sorbonne qui a compose cecy vous le voyez bien ; 
cest un reste d’Iroquois et une personne qui a vescu plus qu’il ne 
pensoit.’ 

[he decay of the Indians through war, pestilence and hard 
drinking, can be plainly made out from the Relations, although it 
became more marked after 1673, when the 
The missionaries did their best to stop the brandy trade, which, 


Cramoisy series ended. 


long before Gladwin,” they saw was deadly to the natives. During 
part of the seventeenth century Frontenac defended the 


lea that alliances would follow the drink wherever 


traders on the } 
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[The Indians have their admirers and not ' t 


a sweeping condemnati \\ 
n tion of their better t t 
\ V great ind any si! c Stat ) ) ) ‘ 
France must have t veakness of t { 
Still one feels safe in sayi that poetical visions of t 
ikely to be prompted by reading the reports of t t 
sionaries. A further argument, we admit, may 
the worth of the Relations It may b laimed that t 
who disliked nomadic life and coveted tl sa { 
not understand the ambition of the Indians or grasp t ects of 
their higher affection. <A 1 nt reviewer of 
a similar complaint: ** His sympathies were nart 
censorious attitude towards the life of the democ: f hi vn day 
explains why he shows in his works so lit 


subtler traits of the Indian characte 
closed, thos« of the Jesuits were closed before him \\ ill kno 
how he prized the Relations and how he took them as an authority 
for Indian morals and customs. The Algonquins, the Hurons and 
the Iroquois may have cherished finer sentiments than the missio1 
aries were able to discover but idealism did not adorn the routine of 
everyday existence either in the village or on the mat 
Closely connected with the Indians is the large subject of Jesuit 
exploration. The fathers travelled in search of human beings and 
not of gold mines. Their first interest, therefore, is the good or 
bad disposition of a new tribe towards the faith Local usages ar 
cited to illustrate the state of mind which prevails and no detail of 
belief is found too trivial for description. After the religious prac 
tices have been noticed, information of every kind is given. Thy . 


} 


Relations appealed to the generosity of Catholic Europe and ifts 


often flow from awakened curiosity Moreover it was impossible to 
journey through such a wonderful country without wishing to 

home accounts of its inhabitants, its animals, its fish and even its 


mosquitoes. Hence the industry of the beaver, the white pelican's 


manner of fishing and the various fashions of head-gear worn by 


/ / 
y Professor George M. W1 iH. H I 4 
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t " set forth with much liveliness. Had the Jesuits 
vritt th I wing a picturesque ef t they might 
h told their acts of daring in a more vivid manner The bald- 
ness of the Relations at moments wh fe and death issues are 
hanging in the balance, may detract from the excitement but it con- 
veys an assurance of truth. ‘O, for a Jesuit Borrow on the shores 
of Georgian Bay or among the Mohawks,” one might exclaim did 


he not remember that the manuscript would never have reached 
the office of Sebastien Cramoisy. As it is, a strong spice of adven- 
ture flavors almost every one of the narratives, defying the efforts 
of pious anecdote to mask it. Frequently strange or amusing inci- 
dents creep in. When Allouz and Dablon were preaching to the 


Indians of Green Bay the antics of their hearers nearly cost the 


missionaries their self-control. Two of the savages from a love 
of dignity sought to imitate sentries. They paced back and forth 


vith their muskets now on one shoulder and now on the other, 
striking the most astonishing attitudes, and making themselves thx 
more ridiculous, the more they tried to comport themselves seriously. 
y in refraining from laughter, although we were 
he most important matters—namely the mysteries 


scion, and what must be done in order not to burn forever 


in Hell.”’ Che routes which the Jesuits took in going west, south 
and north are usually indicated by physical features, but at the pres- 
ent day the text is not always a sufficient guide. The topography 
of the Relations is obscure enough to arouse discussion and a time 
may come when it will provoke a battle royal of geographers, like 


the landfall of Columbus or the landfall of Cabot. In the mean- 
time the courage of the Jesuit pioneer is gratefully remembered on 


all sides and the figure of Marquette which represents Wisconsin 
in the statuary hall of the Capitol need not seem an extravagant 
tribute to the memory of a Christian hero. 

A complete review of the Relations would include some criti- 
cism of their style and an examination of the part which the Jesuits 
took in colonial politics. The fierce contests over tithes, over the 
excommunication of the brandy sellers and over the demand for 
permanent cus, besides affecting the mission more or less directly, 
help one to see the power of the Jesuits and the enthusiasm of the 
society for its work among the savages. These and kindred topics 
we must pass over in order to dwell before we close upon the 
noblest aspect of the series. We have called Marquette a hero 
and the Jesuit Relations are more than anything else a tale of 


heroism. 
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Saguenay basin. Bravery is one great virtue, unselfishness is an- 
other. And when the two are joined in religious ministration to 
a species of mankind like the drunken Huron or the fiendish Iro- 
quois, the record must be kept forever. 


What we get from the Jesuit Relations depends in a more than 
ordinary degree upon what we bring to them. Often a book will 
test the reader's dullness or keenness of perception. But here the 
standard is not altogether that of literary talent or of historical 


insight. Itis one of general outlook. The Relations are not merely 


narratives of individual experience and a magazine of antiquarian 
lore [hey disclose with unusual clearness a certain form under 
which duty has presented itself to men, and there is no reason why 


they should not appeal to some hearts with all their original power. 


Hic breve vivitur, hic breve plangitur, hic breve fletur ; 


Non breve vivere, non breve plangere retribuetur 


Almost every one who enters into the other worldly spirit will be 
apt to hold the Jesuit Relations at a higher price than could be set 
upon them by a disciple of Diderot or Huxley. We are speaking of 
the series broadly and not of every page. At intervals one meets 
with passages of undeniable dullness. The prattle of precocious con- 
verts and the petty details of the mission awaken less interest than 
the local allusions of an Elizabethan play. The style though clear 
and simple is seldom brilliant. Few of the fathers were endowed 
with great talents and fewer still had independent views. Yet all 
who revere heroism and who are touched by man’s power to triumph 
over the weakness of his will must see in the Jesuit Relations some- 
thing more than a treasury of historical facts. 

At the Lenox Library visitors are allowed to examine a set of 
small but costly volumes. Size and price considered these outdo 


the Climéers’ Guides of Conway and Coolidge which have been 


jokingly called ‘the dearest little books in the world.”” What was 


paid for them we need not inquire for that is the gossip of bibliog- 
raphy. They are the original Jesuit Relations, published by the 
Cramoisy press between 1632 and 1673. Fifty years ago when 
American history was less studied than it is now these little books 


were indispensable. Henceforth they will be rarely used. All they 


tion the great wars and combustions which are this day in Europe, and that the same are 


g 
observed to be cheitly raysed and fomented by the secrit practises of those of the Jesuit- 
the prevention of like euills amongst o'selves, its ordred, by the au- 
ties of this Court, that no Jesuit or ecclesiasticall pson ordayned by the authoritie of 
pope shall henceforth come win of jurisdiction."’ The first offense was punishable 
vy banishment and the second by death, except in cases of shipwreck R : 
G nor and pany of the Massachusetts Bay, Vol. III. p. 112 
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came to Port Roval. Less than athird of this time had b 
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ered by the Relations, if we begin with Biard, a1 lless than a 


if we begin with Le Jeun Mr. Thwaites’s edition ts « 
a generous spirit. It embraces the entire term of Jesuit 1 lence 
and it seeks to present all the original documents w h at 


able for publication. We mean no disparagement when we say that 
most of the material and the best of it has been printed befor It 
Was scattered, it was expensive and it was not in any sense r idly 


for general use. Fresh records are always welcom: 


liscovery of new stores an editor of the old ones was needed 
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uits produce their reserves, the future does not promise us a larg 
supplement to it. An inventory of the contents would fill several 
pages 1 the briefest analysis would carry us beyond the limits of 
our space Chis much may be said, that the Relations are the 
chief element in the series. The Journal des / ‘es comes next 
and then follows a group of letters from the missionaries to their 


friends or to the officials of the society. While these constitute 


the bulk of the work the miscellaneous pieces are by no means few 
or trivial. More than one hundred of the documents have been 


printed directly from the manuscript or from an apograph and a 


¢ood many have never before been published. Mr. Thwaites has 
not been hindered by lack of sympathy. As can be seen from his 
acknowledgments aid has been freely offered. His deepe st debt 


is to the Canadian Jesuits and especially to Father Arthur Jones, 


the archivist of St. Mary’s College at Montreal. In France he has 


drawn from the Archives des Colonics, des Affaires Etrangcres ad 


’ > 
rx? 


"Ecole de Ste. Genevieve and from the Archives Nationales ; in 
Canada, outside of St. Mary’s, from the manuscripts of Laval Uni- 
versity, of the Legislative Assembly at Quebec, of the Ursulines, 
of the archbishopric of Quebec and from copies contained in the 
Dominion archives ; in the United States from the originals and 
copies of the Congressional Library and from private collections. 
The important document CX. (a Declaration des Terres) he found 
in the Archives Nationales. He did well by Wisconsin in laying 
hold of the “ Voyages du P. Jacques Marquette,” and the Reverend 
A. Carrére of Toulouse transcribed for him a letter of Jean Enjalran. 
A prefatory note describes the source, whether manuscript or printed, 
from which each piece is taken. At the end of Douniol’s Re/ations 
/nédites one may draw a dividing line. For the period before 1680 
Mr. Thwaites reprints, for the most part, works which are no longer 
new. After that date the authorities tend to become poorer but the 
proportion of rare and unpublished material increases. 

We shall not dwell long upon the beauty of type and paper 
which recommends this edition to the amateur. Ten years ago 
nothing so good could have been expected and nothing better could 
now be asked for. Nor in looking at the printed page should we 
forget the editor. While the publishers have fulfilled the promises 
of their prospectus, Mr. Thwaites has watched the proof-reader and 
taken pains to secure a perfect text. Those who read the Relations 


1OW Can 


lo so with the feeling that old slips and blemishes have 
not been taken out for the sake of appearance. The translation 
can also be praised, though in straining after literal accuracy it has 


now and then dropped below the standard of smooth English. The 
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GROWTH OF REVOLUTIONARY PARTIES AND 
METHODS IN NEW YORK PROVINCE 


Ir has been seen that the new methods in nomination in New 


sb 
York province found their origin in the growth of the democratic 
pirit dut ng the m ddl and last half of the eighteenth century. 
lhe tendency of the coming consciousness of equality was to cut 
into the old factions based on personal influence, and to reorganize 
parties ona basis of principle. The Kevolution gave this move- 
ment reat impetus by hastening—to some extent by completing 
—this change, and by teaching a minority the necessity of organ- 


nd the uses of political machinery ; the Revolution was the 


in theory, and in tact to a considerable extent, at least 


in New York, of the effort of the masses to pull down authority 
from the top and place it upon the ground. In theory and in prac- 
tice the masses, for. the time being, got vital control of the business 
of governing. The lessons of the Revolution in this respect were 
incalculable, and no consideration of the nominating convention can 
be complete or intelligible without taking them into account. It 


will be necessary therefore to indicate the development of the Rev- 


olutionary parties in New York, to follow the changes from the old 


personal factions through the early inchoate divisions of the Stamp 


Actand Tea Act period, to the 
icals and conservatives. It is the design of this paper: (1) to trace 
: origin of these two factions up to the time when they began the 


1 
i 


ater well defined separation into rad- 


contest for directing and shaping the Revolutionary movement in 


New York ; (2) to indicate incidentally the development of the pop- 


~ 


ular extra-legal organization through which this directing and shap- 


influence was later exercised, largely through the nomination 


ing 
of candidates to the most important Revolutionary offices within the 


gift of the people. 

In reality the anti- British struggle of the early Revolutionary pe- 
riod was a continuation of the anti-British struggle which had been 
administration of Governor Cosby in 1732 


] 


voing on since the 
Until that time the administration of colonial New York, from the 
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had Ca 
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point of view of Britis! nt h b t 
different. Party conflicts within the p1 
personal In so far as they wer re] t t 
an imitation, to a very considerable extent, of flict 
the mother country The bitter Leisler fact t 
New York for more than a irter of a century re t t { 
n the province of th English R lution t 
strucgle political, religious and persot mot ‘ 
mixed. Occasionally a governor like Bellomont 1 
iked. or one like Cornbury made himself . It 
that even from the first there were two quest 
divide the governor and council the representat Brit 
overnment, from the assembli t ! sentat ft 
these were the question of enforcing t f 

estion of controlling the col B t 
aroused disfav by trving t for t 
and Hunter met a stubborn resist their ts to! 
power of tl issempD r th fy ‘ 
control of the governor s But t t t 
in irritating question after B nont’s tim t tt 
revenue was compromised in 1715, dui t] trat 
Governor Hunter. It was not, therefore, until the t 
and Clarke and Clinton, that th nti-Britis ty t ' 
tallize around the assembly, and t D Brit rt t 
rovernot It was at this time that the grown rit 
the coming consciousness of ¢ ility, a rt t 
self-sufficiency, resulted in a mor lous watchf 
claim put forth by the governor, and in al ising t t 
look upon the governor as the agent of a power m for 
eign, if not actually hostile, to th nvy’s interests 

During the years from 1732 to 1760, the pri ’ stior 
which were dividing parties into British and anti-Britis! re t 
freedom of the press, the freedom of th liciary from Britis 
trol, the binding force of royal instructions and executive dect 
the frequency of elections, the appointment of lonial ts t 
England, and the control by the assembly of t revel ind 
through the revenue, of the administrat t tl ws 

The question of th ntrol of the 1 nu t t 
as we have seen, come up bet \ll thr t trat 
of Fletcher and during that of Cornbury and of Hunter, t 
cuarded what it lered its right t t 
it refused to grant revenue at the 1 tor th mand of t 
ernor; it refused to grant a lit ry tot t ref 


to allow the council toamend money bills; it insisted upon an ele 
tr In +} els tree ] > ] h 
tiv { isurer. 1 this carly struggie the assembly showed even the 


tendency, so manifest later, to interfere in the administration of the 


laws by specifying more or less minutely the purposes for which, 

1 the methods and agents by which, the money was to be ex- 
pended. [ut in the later period the quarrel was renewed and in- 
tensified ; its full bitterness was not experienced until the period of 
the Indian wars of Governor Clinton’s administration. During these 
years the policy of the assembly was clearly defined ; it would not 


nly control the levying of taxes, but it would also control appro 


priations and expenditures. By specifying minutely the methods 
and agents by which the money that it appropriated was to be ex- 


pended, independent or discretionary power in the administration 


I 

ind execution of the laws was materially weakened if not destroyed. 
The persistent policy of limiting appropriations to one year mad 
frequent sessions of the assembly a practical necessity,’ while the 


struggle for frequent elections, which lasted some years, finally cul- 


minated inthe Septennial Act of 1743.° The virtual helplessness of 


i e} 
the governor led to a bill in Parliament proposing to give the force 
of law to royal instructions. It was to resist the passage of this bill 
that the assembly appointed two agents to England, and raised five 


hundred pounds for their expenses ;* at a later time the assembly 
took the matter of the agency into its own hands through the ap- 
pointment of an agent by resolution without consulting the governor, 


providing for his salary by a rider to the salary of the governor him- 


self. The freedom of the press was vindicated in the famous and 


somewhat dramatic trial of Zenger, the effect of which, in fostering 


the spirit of resistance to what was considered oppression, can hardly 
be overestimated.” Finally, the question of the freedom of the 


> 


judiciary from British control, or more directly from the governor's 


control, was at issue in the Cosby-Van Dam controversy ;° it was a 


matter which the people watched with jealous care, and every at- 
tempt of the governors to interfere in any way with the judicial 
I dD J 


arrangements was resisted stubbornly. 
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assed the popular party controlled the assembly and the prov 
t letters of Lt. Governor Colden reveal his helplessness 
[he Stamp Act raised the first of a series of questions which 
vere to complete the formation of the Revolutionary parties in New 
Y" rovince and state The popular party of Livingston was 
tl trol of the assembly. Of the four well marked classes 
to v h New York society was divided, three of them—the land 
‘ s, th rofessional classes and the merchants—were closely 
united iterests through business and family relationships.* 
Opposit to th vernor and council as the agent of the British 
t had come to be recognized as the cue in all political 
s s. When the Stamp Act came, the opposition which had 
be ted against the agents of the home government, was trans 
fer to t home government itself. The conflict was felt to bi 
m 5 ntinuation of the old one which had « ced the 
) many years ; it was merely a new act of oppression 
t was directed the whole force of the popular party 
hm t first nearly the whole force of the colony. 
T] n the opposition was at first taken by the assembly 
\s s October 18, 1764, the assembly had ordered that tl 
committee which had been appointed to correspond with the assem- 
bly t in England, should also be a committee to correspond 
th other assemblies with reference to the late acts of Parliament 
on t trac ff the northern colonies.’"* The next vear when the 
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Stamp Act raised an op] t 
like, the movement in New \ st { 
remnant of the governo! party \sam ment it 
the property, professional and commercial interest ft 
But from this date the resista tak amor tract 
especially in the city of New York where the k t ry 1 
mmmercial classes bevat to dr hac mor 
mnservative attitud The organizatior h ret t t 
franchised class, and assumed tl leadership t] 1 
The origin of the Sons of Liberty is somewhat t \ 


I nd, one of the mov oY spirits of tl society of the sons 
Liberty, indicate little if any connection between the two organiza- 

s; from these papers it appears that the Sons of Liberty wer 
form organized shortly after the passage of the Stamp Act, as a 
SECI society which did not assume an open and public character 


ntil some years later Neither is it strictly true, as Dawson main- 
vey directed the whole struggle Livingston, 


Smith, 
and John Morin Scott, who were prominent in the early part of the 
Stamp Act trouble, do not appear to have been connected with the 
Sons of Liberty, in any active capacity even at the first, and certainly 
at a later time the leaders in the society were the more radical 


spirits, like Lamb, Sears, Wiley, Robinson, and the notorious Alex- 


ander McDougall. What is true is that the Sons of Liberty repr 


sented the lowest of the four classes, the artisan and laboring 
classes of the city, and that they directed the conflict in so far as 
popular agitation and mob violence formed a part of it. 

[his mob violence and popular agitation, during the Stamp Act 
episode, reached a climax from the Ist to the 3d of November, as a 


result of the arrival of the stamps at Fort George. The mob went 


liberty,’ destroying property, and burning 


effigy certain persons high in authority, including the governor 
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\londay. the 4th of November, the mayor and vera ( 
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erno! The governor promised not to d liver o t ve d 
ered anv of the stamps in Fort Geor This promis is affis 
to a statement purporting t xpress tl itisfact z ey 
men and Freeholders,’ and their t rther determination t D t 
peace until other causes OF ¢ mfliict arose; the a \ ! 
by Livingston, Cruger, Bever! Robinson, and Steve! printed 
on a broadside, and cir« tiated thi the cit But in spit 
the fact that the proposit ym Dore Ul names of B ! ind Kobi! 
son, the “ people’ were not satis! | It w manded that 1 
i i 
Stamps De Geliverea tO til corporation, a lap ) } 
called tor the 5th ol Novemb The comm | t t 
initial ; a committee was sent to t rnor, and the stam 
return for a receipt, were taken anda lived in the city ha 1} 
m dispersed 
This reaction of th propert 1 classes ’ nst th mot : 
35st O 1765. S 
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ti cis th Ss ol Lib rty which Was alisoa tet 
interle nce of the lower Classes in was 
th more success in the matter of instructing tl cit 

itives in the assembly. The leaders now made us 

erien n political methods to secure success by a litt 

\ vhere, in t of mere numbers, they were very like 

] - - i. 
lvantage On the 25th of November, certain of the lea 
1c radicals, after consultation, posted a notice about tl 
I 
rding to their custom, calling a meeting of the freeme 
ders tor the purpose ol conside ring the matter of iss 
ictions to their representatives. (On the day appoint 
I 
rvative leaders, it appears, attended the meeting in consi 
nad hy 11 } } 
nbers, and by an ingenious device appointed their ow 
: ud aside the originaliy prepared instructions, al 
ss radical ones in their stead.- The following day their 
in person presented the instructions to the assembly 
I 
s disgracef swvers me 
the int n iries of t t 
+39 
RTY PROPERTY AND NO STAMPS! Ag ra g 
mer ni tants of t city and unty of New \ esir 
ut t use of Mr. Burns in order OT ’ son . 
t their representatives ir general Assembly A York Mercu 
1765. See also, VWonts Journals, p. 340 
eting had asser ed, *‘or r mor f the con y, suy é 
te > I irt ] | 
| 
These gentlemer tl d 
they might be me esent who 
l x tlor char t Vv ex t 
(hus the men first e prir movers but 
took the i and diverted the meeting from its origir sig? A 
lL) er 2, 1765 instructions which the meeting drew ex 
ef that it could not be unreasonable, in these troublous tim for constitu 
stitut il way,’’ to urge upon their representatives the need of wat 
interest, and proceeded to point out the dangerous tendency of t 
vied, et \ York Gazette, November 28, 1765 
mittee i ided William Livingston, William Smith, James DeLancey, 
Scott. For the whole list, see ew York Gazette, November 28, 1765 
i kindly by the assembly, and were assured that the matter had al: y 
nsideration. J About a month later the assembly passed resolu- 

t instructions of the committee, but adding a profession of glial 

December 26. On the very day that the above instructions wer 
ssemblv, November 26, a cur anonymous document was received 
vas also in the nature of ms It was not the resolutions 

y prepa for the meeting 26th of N er (for these, se 

, December 2, 1765), but was the work of some of the Sons of Lil 

s calling themselves such rhe document was deliver to the clerk 

1 sea e! 1 whe pened read as follows ** Ge me! 
Keprese it s you t sider what is t st draw f 
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After this rebuff the Sons of Liberty threw off the mask of s 


declared themselves the true representatives of the city and 


of the people, and discussed the question as t t t} ¢ — 
the state house should be burnt or sent | t rst 
factional divisions of the Re tion were be mas 
The result of the Stamp Act episode in detaching the propert 
ciasses and especially tl and sses ft n t I ! I | 
wers of the Sons of Libert s th ) into st f t 
ctions of 1768 and 1769 In both of thes t t 
uty of Livingston was defeat ind t ! 
De Lancey for the last time gained control of SSCl \ It 
, true the moderate measures of resistance to U Stamp \ 
vere also the most effective ones, had b thr t 
Livingston party in control of the assemb t that t t 
rst hardlv distinguishable 1 the mob 
became completely differentiated from it It f ' t 
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complained that they were not being supported by the best element 
Johnson MSS., 11. 279 


600 Beckes 
ns that n patty tO Dear The discredit of the whole 
movement, t most clearly remembered features of which were 
mob violen nd lawlessness Che assembly, thus placed in the 
Hands OF the reactionists, became more and more conservative and 
rovVailSt 1 Nnaractel Ls Gecreased steadily 10 Was 
repia i th popular YOVErMmMent as th 
rrovin ii neress 
The Townsend Act, which { wed se upon the repeal of tl 
Stamp -Act, ar ised m 1 the same sort of opposition from the Sons 
Liberty as the Stamp Act had don Even the merchant class 
nad ) Ire iV Gdetacn i irom the radical Party B t liley 
were 1 rth SS somewnNat more 1utious in their resistance, and 
acted to some extent by themselves. An agreement was drawn up 
and signed by nearly all of the merchants of New York, in which 
+} not tain rt anwthi mo from na 
they lived themselves tt port anvthing more from oland 
intil the duties were repealed For those who broke the agree 
ment b tt was to be the punishment Phe enforcement of the 
+ ] +1 } ] 
iwreeme! 1S iced 1 hands of a general committee of one 
tied down to await the repeal Meanwhile popular agitation and 
sista wl vere ¢ ty dg largely under the direction of the 
Sons of Libert vel lirected against the assembly in the propor- 
tion to which that body became reactionary and rovalist The Sons 
of Libert . sed themseives dramatically in erecting liberty 
poies, il I with th sOidiers,” arousing opposition to. the 
acts of the assembly, urging their views upon the city’s representa- 
tives DY means of instructions,’ and il istrating in many wavs tl 
A } d VITI 20% 1] 
I §. 1770; | $4, ef 
5 stru ves Was a 
ny unties it t the was ultimately attained Jur 5. 
1760 Another that was agitat t this t subst 
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period was raised by a b pl sing t " te 1 ' t 
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base inglorious ” action of the assembly in *“* opposition to the loud 


and general voice of their constituents,’’ and called upon all inhab- 


itants to convene at eleven o'clock on the morning of the 17th of 


December in the Fields, to pronounce upon this violation of the 
well known will of the people. On the 16th a still more radical 
tirade appeared, entitled ** To the Betrayed Inhabitants of New 
York,” and signed ** A Son of Liberty.” It also urged a meeting 
for drawing up instructions and appointing a committee.’ On the 
appointed day some fourteen hundred people assembied in_ the 
lields near Mr. Montagnie’s coffee house. After waiting till twelve 


o'clock, “they appointed a gentleman (John Lamb) to propound 


the necessary questions . . He stated and explained the vot 
passed by the Assembly for granting the money to support the 
troops. After a small pause the question was put: Whether they 


approved of the vote of the. . . Assembly .. . which was car- 


ried in the negative, there being but very few in the affirmative, not 
more in our opinion than five or six. And then the question was 
put: Whether they were for giving any money to the troops under 
any consideration whatever? which was carried in the negative, 


there being not more in the affirmative than there were on the other 


question. A committee of ten was then appointed, which the 
assembly received ** with decency, and in general returned for an- 


swer: That they were of the opinion that a majority of the inhab- 


ibo Documentary List york, UL. 528; Dawson, 

, } nity, p. 25 For the author of these articles rewards were offered 

£50 and 100 respectively Documentary Hist f New York, III. §32, 534; 
Dawson, 7 na its licinity, p. 25. From Parker, the editor of the Ga — 
was learned that the probable author was Alexander M’ Dougall, who was consequently 
imprisoned for nearly three months. Documentary History of New York, M1. 536 
Chis arrest made McDougall the hero of the hour He posed as the Wilkes of America, 
ind was oppressed with visits of condolence ; so much so that the following manifesto 
was put forth from the New Gaol on the roth of February, 1770: ‘** Many of my friends, 
who, having honored me with their visits since my oppressive confinement in this place, 


have advised me, as I intend to devote a good deal of my time to do justice to the public, 
he cause for which I am imprisoned, to appoint an hour from which it will be most 
nvenient for me to see my friends: I do therefore hereby notify them that I shall be 
slad of the honor of their company from three o'clock in the afternoon tll six.’ Dawson, 
y Park and tts | nity, p 32 From time to time he issued addresses to the free 

lers from the New Gaol See Broadsides, December 22, 1770, and January 26, 1771, 


in the New York Historical Society Library, Vol. 1. of the collection. For further in- 


formation on this aftair see Thomas, //istery of Printing, 11. 260-262; Aew } 7 
nial Documents, NIL. 208; Colden’s Letter Book, 1. 211. Leake, Life and Tim 
f General Lamb, p. 60 [he letter entitled ‘* To the Betrayed Inhabitants of New 


York *’ was answered by “A Citizen,’ in another broadside dated December 18, 1769 


Five days later this was in turn answered by ‘ I’lebeian,’’ who pointed out that the 


assembly could not plead ignorance of the will of the people Even before the meeting 


in the Fields they might have had full instructions, for ** they must know ew read) 


| 
| 
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itants were disposed to give money to support the troops, and that 
it was now too late to pay any regard to the above report 


i 


committee.”’ 

This may serve to illustrate the attitude and the methods of thx 
Sons of Liberty, during the period from the levying of the 
duties until 1770, when all but the duties on tea were repealed 
[he Stamp Act episode had detached the landed classes generally, 
if one may make a rough generalization, but there was yet no sharp 
separation of the merchants from the mechanics and artisans—the 
‘‘ Inhabitants ’’"—who filled up the ranks of the Sons of Liberty. 
Two forces were now operating however to separate the merchants 
from the mechanics and artisans. In the first place, the merchants, 
who were mostly men of property, were becoming conscious, as the 
landed classes had already become, of the consequences of th 
“ mobish violence ’’ which was constantly disturbing the peace o 
city ; and like the landed classes they resented the growing in 
ference of an unfranchised class in political matters. More impor- 
tant however was the fact that, as the years passed and the duties 
were unrepealed, the commercial interests of the city began to suffer 
on account of the sweeping character of the non-importation agree- 
ment. The merchants began to consider therefore whether it were 
not possible to dispense with the liberty in return for a little trade— 
whether it were not quite as well to be a ** Son of Liberty and Trade,’ 
as to be a mere “Son of Liberty.” Early in 1770 this feeling be 
came strong enough to reform the non-importation agreement on a 
more conservative basis ; the same movement split the old organiza 
tion into two—the Sons of Liberty and the Sons of Liberty and Trade 

The division came when the Rhode Island merchants first broke 
away from the old non-importation agreement. Upon learning of 
this violation, the committee of vigilance called a meeting of the in 
habitants, by public notice, to meet on the 5th of June.” A “ con- 
siderable number of inhabitants’’ assembled on that day ; and to 
them was twice read a series of resolutions, previously prepared by 
the committee, condemning the Rhode Island merchants, declaring 
them enemies of the country, proposing to boycott them, and _ r« 


newing the adherence of the New York merchants to the non-im- 


portation agreement. The assembled inhabitants assented to thes¢ 
resolutions, it is said, by a great majority... Meanwhile the con- 
Vew York Mercury, December 25, 17¢ 
2 General direction of the afiairs of t n-imy N ) 
the hands of a committee of one hundred As 
1dministrative or executiv ypacity | for the 
New York Mercury, Jane 11, 1770; Leake, Z ri 7 


servative had been carrying 


rough a plan of their own. A num- 


ber of merchants had already asked the general committee of one 


hundred to ike the sens of the city, ‘‘by subscription,” whethe1 
in alterat should not be made in our non-importation agre 
ment \ me ting was held and persons were appointe d to co 
through the wards proposing to each of the inhabitants the follow- 
lestio * Do you approve of a general importation of goods 


from Great Britain except t 


be subject to an importation « 


non importation agreement 


A majority was found to be 


proposed change.” 


as and other articles which are or may 
luty 2? Or do you approve of our 
continuing in the manner it now is ?” 


in favor of importation according to the 


Somewhat to the surprise, and much to the cha- 


erin, of the committee of vigilance, which seems to have been com- 


posed of the radical element 


, both the meeting and the resolutions of 


the 5th of June weretherefore disavowed by the general committee of 


one hundred, a majority of 


of the conservatives. 
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which were in sympathy with the views 


From this time the division was complete.’ 


577 I ake, / n / 
1s pers < imong eu t al abit ts 
were itral or unwilling t 1 re t r sent 
i 1 Oppostion t / ; Il. 223 
iv it I g The a il struggle over 
1 ind nusing prologue earlier t ve It 
v and rs to celebrate, ar illvy on the Sth 
Act At tirst this celebra Vas I Bar 
», 1707 \s riv as 1709 the Irie s of the repe 
g its celebrat t Ba $ as us t 
y Holt, editor of the Journal, cha h 
1 mostly of merchants: the latter were ** probal 
\Viw Jor’, II 307 At tl next celebration the 
posted a notice calling iv ting 1 thn SO 
esta shment ui meanwhile | 1 tar 1 v Mon 
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having appe lin last M lay el viting P 
M v, the roth Mar xt t ving 
who engaged my hous that day, I think myself 
g n s mmittee from a great nber of 
i se s time ago for the 19th of Ma n 


ew days later the following appeared from the com 


he friends of Libertv and Trade, wh 


epeal of the stamp act, are requeste 


vy, the roth of March next, at the house of Mr. Abra 


/ ». 43. Finally, on the 15t 
e Sons of | ty,’ that whereas the house of M 
in of Sons of Liberty’? had secured ‘* the cor- 
rty Pol vy kept by Mr. Edward S h 
ent st ve Sons of Liberty | 1 


Road,’* and was christened Hampden Ha Le 
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he general merchant body was now detach rom the S 


Liberty proper; henceforth it favored non-importation only as 


spects articles actually taxed ; and its intluence iS t 
port of conservative measures and in opposition to mob 
ail hasty and lil considered icllo lo t till Ul 
f Liberty remained under a cloud, especially d t vears of 
I I and I vhich, partiyv Dbecaus 
except thos tea 1 per of t t t t 
bulent activity which had brought t n into 
vears But their opportunity came ag t . 
vhen the East India Company attempted to tf t t f 
tea into the colonies Phe Sons of Liberty re \ t t 
spirit but also their organization ; and from this time dates t 
struggle between the radicals and the conservatives to direct th 


Revolutionary policy of New York by controlling this organizat 
It is necessary to notice therefore i) What was the new attit 
of the British government which presented the question directly at 
issue ; (2) the renewed organization of the Sons of Liberty which 
claimed to represent the city; (3) the result of the tea epis 
upon the attitude of the conservatives 

The Stamp Act had been repealed in the spring of 176¢ Or 
the 20th of November, 1767, an import tax had been laid upon t 
glass, painter's colors, and paper \ll of these duties were in turt 
rept aled in 1770, with the exce puion ot thos n tea, which wer 
retained as a test ‘‘of the parliamentary right to tax.”’ Sut it was 
difficult to make any test so long as the American merchants r 
fused to import any of the tea Meanwhile the affairs of tl ist 
India Company were in a deplorable state, the result, it was th ht 
of the loss of the American market which had been regularly su 
plied by illegal traffic with Holland Partly to test the right of 
taxation, partly to relieve the East India Company, a scheme was 


proposed by which the Americans could get their tea from England 


with the duty, cheaper than from Holland without it Chis was 
effected by giving the company a drawback, on the tea exported t 


America, of all duties paid on such tea when entering England f 


the east. With this advantage the company was enabled t f 
tea to America at a price which, even with the slight dutv, was 
Se } M $1, 1771 
I] 419 
d week it 
city had distinguished 


| 
Hillsborough, October 15, 177 , IL. 229. § 222, 22 
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than the price which must be paid for it in Holland. But the com- 
pany was given to understand that the Americans would not be in- 
fluenced by any mere appeal to their pecuniary interests, and that 
an attempt to land any dutied tea in America would be attended 
with disastrous results. The directors were nevertheless assured by 
Lord North that the King would have it so; he was determined to 
‘try the question with America.”” Four ships were consequently 
sent to the four ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston, in the fall of 1773, and agents appointed by letter to 
receive the cargos in each port.’ The expected arrival of Captain 
LLockyear at the port of New York furnished the occasion for a re- 
organization of the Sons of Liberty. 

On Thursday, the 16th of December, 1773, some of the Sons 
of Liberty, who still acted as a committee of the society, though 
the organization had fallen away somewhat during the quiet years 
since 1770, issued a broadside calling a meeting for the following 
day at the city hall. Besides the members, ‘‘ every other friend to 
the liberties and trade of America,’’ was invited to be present.* In 
spite of bad weather, ‘‘a very numerous and respectable number of 
citizens met at the City Hall” on the following day. Mr. John 
Lamb, of the committee, addressed the meeting on the questions at 
issue, and read several letters which had been received from the 
Boston and Philadelphia committees of correspondence relative to the 
‘importation of the East India’s tea."" A committee of fifteen was 
then chosen to answer these letters and “to correspond with the 
sister colonies on the subject of the dutied tea."’ A series of reso- 
lutions, bearing the date November 29th,* entitled ‘‘ The Associa- 
tion of the Sons of Liberty of New York,” was then read. The 
preamble of these resolutions related briefly the history of the im- 
port duty on tea, the failure to secure American importers, and the 

' Broadsides dated November 29, and December 17, 1773, in the New York His- 
torical Society Library, Vol. I. of the collection. Atvington’s Gazetteer, November 18, 
and December 2, 1773; Fiske, American Revolution, I. 82, 83 

2** The members of the association of the Sons of Liberty are requested to meet at 
the City Hall at one o'clock tomorrow (being Friday) on business of the utmost impor 
tance, and every other friend to the liberties and trade of America are hereby most cor 
dially invited to meet at the same time and place. 

rhe Committee of the Association 


Thursday, 16th December, 1773." 
Broadside, December 16, 1773, in the New York Historical Society Library, Vol 


I. of the 

* These resolutions bearing date of November 29th were drawn up and adopted at a 
meeting of that date. Broadside, November 29, 1773, as above cited Che later meet 
ing of the 17th of December was probably held for the purpose of securing a more gen 
eral support of the resolutions At any rate the latter meeting may be said to mark the 


complete reorganization of the Sons of Liberty 
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73 
recent acts of Parliament favorable to the East India Company 
finally closing with the assurance that the tea ships might be 
expected. ‘ Therefore,” the document continues, *‘to prevent 
slavery . . . we the subscribers, being influenced from a regat 

to liberty and disposed to . . . transmit to our posterity thos 
blessings of freedom which our ancestors have handed down to us, 
and to contribute to the support of the common liberties of Ameri 


which are in danger to be subverted: Do, for those important pur- 
poses, agree to associate together under the name and stile of 
the SONS OF LIBERTY OF NEW YORK, and engage our honor to 
and with each other faithfully to observe and perform the follow 
ing resolutions.” The five resolutions which follow the preambk 
recite that the subscribers bind themselves to consider as an enemy 
of the liberties of America any and every person who aids or abets 
the introduction or the landing of the dutied tea, or buys or sells 
it, or aids or abets the purchase or sale of it; whether the duty was 
paid in England or America was immaterial ; as for him who trans- 
gressed these rules ** we will not deal with or employ or have any 
connection with him.” The resolutions having been read, ‘* Mr 


Lamb then putting the question whether they agreed to these reso 
| > i 


lutions? it passed in the affirmative nem. con At this point the 
mayor and recorder came in with a message from the governor 


Permission having been received to deliver it, the mayor stated that 
rn 

the governor wished to make the following proposal to the people 

D I ’ 

viz: that the tea should upon arrival be put into the fort at noon 

day, that it should remain there until the council or the King or the 


proprietors should order it delivered, that it should then be deliv- 


ered at noonday. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the mayor, ‘is this satisfac- 
tory to you?” For all answer he got only “no” repeated three 


times. Mr. Lamb itn his turn, having made some pertinent remarks, 


put the following question: “Is it then your opinion gentlemen that 


the tea should be landed under these circumstances ? So general 
was the negative reply that there was no call for a division Dh 
meeting then adjourned till the arrival of the tea ships. The asso 


ciation, together with an account of the meeting, was ordered printed 
and transmitted to the committees of the other colonies 

Such were the Sons of Liberty newly organized. They claim 
to represent the city, and through their committee to express 
will. When the tea ships arrived on the 18th of April, 1774, 


' An account of the prox 


it was called and the resolutions of ass tion in fu va \ | 


| 
lings of t meeting, 
document is in the New York Histor S tv | ] t 
roadsides See also, | e, . 


city was informed by the committee's hand bills, and from day to 
day other announcements of a similar character furnished informa 
tion as to what had been and what would be done. It is likely 


that the claim of representing the city was not altogether unjustified 
in this particular case, for the attempt to force importation upon the 
colony was certainly not popular with any class. The merchants 
themselves, as we have seen, had never given up the principle that 
dutied goods should not be imported, and they were quite willing 
to resist any effort to force such articles into the province. Even 
the extreme conservatives were willing to record their protest, and 
the assembly took action for the last time by appointing a committee 
of its own, ‘to obtain the most early and authentic intelligence of all 
ch acts and resolutions of the British Parliament ...as do or 
may relate or affect the liberties and privileges of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in America, and to keep up...a correspondence... with 
our sister colonies."’* -Thus all parties were practically at one 
in respect to the importation of the dutied tea; the conservatives, 
in so far as they refused to act with the Sons of Liberty, were actu- 
ated rather by jealousy of the growing political influence of the 


unfranchised classes, and_by fear of their undisciplined methods of 


resistance, than by difference of opinion as to the nature of the 


British policy itself And this fear was not altogether unfounded 


as the s que l prove d. The radical methods which the Sons of 
‘TO THE PUBLIC Che long expected tea ships arrived last night at Sandy 
Hook, but the pilot would not bring up the Captain until the sense of the city was known 
The mmitt were immediately informed that the Captain solicits for liberty to come up 
t sf the ship to remain at Sandy Hook II mmittec 
should have such liberty signified it to the gentleman who is to supply 
su essaries. Advise of this was immediately dispatched to the Cap 
t R vh ver he mes up care will be taken that he does not enter the customs 
» dispatching him. New York, April Broad 
THE PUBLIK sense of the » the land- 
ing of the East India Company's tea being signified to Captain Lockyear by the commit 
s the desire of a number of the citizens that, at his departure from 
hense S ee, with his own eyes, their detestation of the measures persued by the 
el t puntry Phis will be declared by the convention of the people 
sd rtur W will be on next Saturday morning about 9 o'clock, where 

w attend Phe lls w g the notice a 
s from Murry’s wharf. By Order of the Committee.’’ (lated 

\ 21. 1774 €, as \ ited 
January 20, 17743 / ngton’s Gazetteer, January 27, 1774 
I ver, James DeLancey, Ja W n, | amin 
Se 2 \W ns, Frederick Ph se, Daniel Kissam, Zebulon Seaman, John 
kx i, Sit | rum, John DeNoyelles, and George Clinton, ‘*‘ or any seven of them.”’ 
laws f ii wu , N,p. 23 
\ we rtation the npany s tea n the 
s of articles by pli ‘ t roadsides 
~~ S Nove r 18, and D n 2, 8773 
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Liberty were likely to favor, had already been foreshadowed tl 
attitude of the meeting of the seventeenth of December, with 1 
ence to the proposals of the governor The action of t tizens 
ff Boston in throwing the tea into the harbor had meanw 

the zeal of the New York radicals, and the MM 

rough riding detachment of the regular army of the Sons of Lib 
erty, were prepared for similar measures if occasion ottered. | 
tually, in spite of the somewhat conservative attit 
committee, a part of Captain Lockyear’s cargo was dum 
the harbor, while the band, a little incongruously perha 


‘*God Save the King. 
Once more therefore the Sons of Liberty, the repr ntatives 


the unfranchised classes, had scored a victory over the prop 


enfranchised classes. The event served to separate the factions t 
more sharply and to introduce the coming struggle for control, b 


cause the difference was seen to be largely a question of methods 


resistance rather than a question of resistance itself. As this tact 


became more and more obvious, the extreme conservatives wer 


dropping out of the contest entirely, even 
bers of the Tory party. Within a few months the passage of tl 

coercion acts precipitated the permanent Revolutionary contest, and 
the question became, at least within the city, less and less one o 


resistance or non-resistance and almost entirely one of the methods 


and character of the resistance. Was the policy of New \ 


this struggle to be dominated and guided by the radical unfranchis 
classes, whose methods were characterized by rashness and mob 
violence, or was it to be under the direction of moderate men « 
property, who were accustomed to exercise polity i 

whose methods were those of reason and od sense, and wil 


would firmly assert the rights of the colony without over-stepy 


the bounds which separated law from lawlessness Phe cor 
tives now saw clearly that a policy of mere negation, a | y of 
holding aloof, would not in any sense suffice ; act of a positis 


character was necessary. Yet they shrewdly refrained trom 

ing the organization, now in the hands of the Sons of 

which claimed to represent the city Chey wer nscious that this 
organization, whether I legal 
popular support, that it was the ess ntial politi il institutions 1 t 
hour, and that through it or not at all they must give pra 

fect to their ideas Their energies were now directed ther 


obtaining control of this organization, through wh 


7 C. Becker 
They captured the organization 


guide and direct the popular will. 
A protracted 


at the election of the new committee of fifty-one. 


struggle then followed over the election of delegates to the first Con- 
tinental Congress ; incidentally the first attempt was made by the 
city committee to organize the rural districts for the Revolutionary 


contest. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE DOCTRINI 
OF PERMANENT INTERES! 


SOME years ago it was the pleasure of the writer to hear ft 
the lips of one of the most distinguished Tammany district leaders 
1 public defence of his alma mate ‘Tammany Hall,” said t 
patriot, ‘is a benevolent institutio Ha sa t 
institution; Tammany Hall is a philanthropic institution; Tam 
Hall has the honor of being the first to propose that immortal M 
roe doctrine which blesses and revivifies the world This remar] 
able statement suggests widespread popular interest in a doct t 
scope of which appears to be very different in different mind 
the statesman, the editor, the orator, and the writer of m 
articles, the phrase “ Monroe doctring ippears ofter 
‘that blessed word, Mesopotamia, vhich so comforted 


vigorated the poor old mother in Israel; it is a cult rather tl 
clearly defined principle. 

Out of the many senses in which this perhaps overworl 
has been used, four may be selected as the most important at 
widely known. The first of these is the original principle as stated 
by President Monroe in 1823. The second is Polk's averment trom 
1845 to 1849—that it is the duty of the United States to annex 
American territory lest it be annexed by European countries Phe 
third doctrine, stated by Secretary Blaine in 1881, holds that th 
United States is sole guardian of the transit across the American 
isthmus, and the arbiter of disputes between Latin-American powers 
The fourth doctrine, formulated by Secretary Olney in 1895, is that 
the United States is sovereign in America, that the Britis! 
in America are temporary, and that these declarations are a part of 
international law. 

ll these various principles of international policy cai 


Plainly a | 


not be one and the same doctrine. Without criticising later Amer 
ican statesmen for looking at things differently from President 
Monroe, and without overlooking the truth that this nation has 
interest in American affairs beyond that of any other power, it 
time to inquire what policy in American relation is best and 

to advance our permanent national interest; and to ask whether it 
is longer necessary to express the aspirations of the United Stat 


q 
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in a worn-out formula which no longer has a fixed and vital mean- 
ing in our minds. Surely it is one of the humors of history that 
an envoy whose diplomacy was discredited by both Washington 
Jefferson, a President who did not invent his own doctrine, 


should go down to posterity as a political seer who could frame a 


controlling principle of guidance in international affairs, still to have 

inabated force eighty years after the crisis which called it forth. 
Not much space need be expended on an account of the origin 

of the Monroe doctrine All the world knows that in 1823 there 


existed in Central 


and South America a group of about a dozen 


[Latin-American states, recently revolted, practically independent, 


inasmuch as the mother country could not subdue them, some of 


them already recognized by the United States as independent na- 


tions, yet obstinately claimed by Spain as still her possessions. 


Upon the other side of the water there was between the great Kuro- 
pean powers an understanding, the purpose of which was to keep 
the peace of Europe—a system commonly called the Holy Alliance. 
[his organization has perhaps been maligned ; it is almost identical 


with the present European ‘concert of powers,” and, like its modern 


sister, Was meant to keep order and to save life, thaugh it often 
dealt selfishly and cruelly with local insurrections, lest they might 


crow to great convulsions. In 1823 Spain was restored to its 
tyrant by a French army acting for united Europe, and the tyrant 
1aturally appealed to his sponsors to extinguish the flame of rebel- 
lion across the ocean. The project meant the closing of the recently 
opened Latin-American markets to the general commerce of the 
world; and Great Britain, who had both commercial and _ political 
reasons for standing in the way, gave warning to the United States, 


ind even offered to join in a declaration against European inter- 


vention in America. At the same time, though from independent 
reasons, Russia made claim to the whole northwestern coast of 
\merica, as a country never occupied by a civilized nation, and 


thi t 
SCT 


herself counter to the broad-minded project of a Pacific 
colony, which had for twenty years been dear to Jefferson. 

No one who knows the cautious and somewhat sluggish mind of 
Monroe could suppose a prior? that he had the genius to meet and 
counteract the Gouble danger; the real author and probable pen- 
man of the famous declaration of 1823 was John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of Stat He had already rapped the knuckles of 
the Russian ambassador on the Oregon question, and he threw all 
his immense energy into the task of nerving up the President to a 
strong announcement. The result was the annual message of De 


cember 2, 1823, embodying what was thereafter called “ Th 


| 


The Mon Doctri =O 
Monroe doctrine,” the essentials of wl ire t stat { 
The first, which immediately to vsad 
claims to Oregon, and 1s quite separate int text { 
if the message lative to att! \m ca t staat 
The American continents, by t ft ind 
vhich they have assum 1, ar neefort t t 
subjects for future lonization b | 
second point is that of tervent t VS \ 
states ; the most sign int phras \\ { 
' 
terposition for the purpose of oppressing them t 
ther manner their destiny, by any European pow na t 
vay than as the mantestation of at l | { t 
the United States Che third point relates to t tem of | 
pean alliance to prevent revolt ~ np le that t 
nowers should extend their political tem to t f eit 
continent without endangeru yur pea ind happ 
These three positive declaration n fset 
conditioned, by negative statement In t first 1 Mont 
expressly disavow d hostility to t sof f 
in Canada, Alaska, and th West Ind n tl vor With t 
existing colonies or dependencies of any Eu 
not interfered, and sh t interter In t 
disavowed any hegemony of th United St t \r 
‘can powers: “In their career we have not intert that 
everv people have a right to institute for thems 
ment which in their loment m it them best In t thir 
place, he expressly based his right t rotest t kus 
tervention on our withdrawal tr m kuropeat terest ) 
in regard to Europe, which was adopt t { { 
vars which have so lot witated that urter of t 
theless remains th ume, wh t t tert { { 
concerns of any of its powe! 

It will be seen that tl Mont docts t 
Monroe to be a code of international vy, but w th 
pecial set of circumstan lor t 
Russia and by allied Europ So fa t ref tot fut 
the doctrine was intended to stat f { 

ifAciently plain from Jeffersor ft t tter of 
Monro “Our first and fundament man 
to entangle ourselves in the bro's of 
to suffer Europe to meddle with itlant fair 

Much trouble and confusion might nh ee! \l 
roe and Adams taken out a right uy t tert 
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doctrine,’ and so distinctly confined the term to the state policy 
that they had in mind. When Polk became President in 1845 the 
Oregon question had revived in a new form, and in his first annual 
message he deemed it ‘* A proper occasion to reiterate and reaffirm 
‘inciple avowed by Mr. Monroe”; but he added a statement, 
nowhere implied in the original doctrine: ‘It should be distinctly 
inounced to the world as our settled policy that no future European 

‘lony or dominion should, with our consent, be planted or estab- 
lished on any part of the North American continent.” Yet even 
Polk based the right to eppose European colonies, though planted 
vith approval of other American powers, upon the non-interference 


of America in Europe 


Notwithstanding this bold announcement, the President, a few 


nths later, gave up his principle of colonization by accepting 

of the Oregon territory, and showed his friendship to Latin- 
America by making war on Mexico. In 1848 Polk wanted to annex 
Yucatan ; and he found his authority in the other ard long-neglected 
branch of the Monroe doctrine ; annexation, he said, would prevent 
the Yucatanese from offering themselves as a colony to some Euro- 
pean power, and thus introducing the “political system” of Europe. 
Whether or not this reasoning was sound, it certainly was not 
Monroe's 

About the same time American foreign policy was brought to a 

point on the question of an isthmus canal. Polk was not an anti- 
expansionist ; in fact, his foreign policy might justify him in appro- 
priating the Dey of Algiers’s compliment to the Duke of Kent: 
‘Your father, the King of England, is the greatest pirate in the 
world; and I am secondto him.” There is, therefore, something 
droll in the charge of a recent writer that, ‘* Polk lost his signal 
opportunity for asserting the Monroe doctrine in the face of actual 
British aggression on the Isthmus.”’ Possibly Polk thought he had 
already stretched the doctrine as far as it would go. 

[he next opportunity for the application of the Monroe doctrine 
was the French conquest of Mexico from 1861 to 1867. Nobody 
can accuse Secretary Seward of lack of national feeling or diplo- 
matic finesse or quickness in seizing on precedents; and his most 
recent biographer with justice considers his Mexican policy ‘ his 
most perfect achievement in diplomacy.’’ Here was the case of a 
foreign government deliberately overthrowing a neighboring repub- 
lic and planting a monarchy upon its ruins; one would expect to 
find Seward's dispatches punctuated with ‘ colonization,"’ “ political 
system,”’ and ‘‘interposition.’’ It is a remarkable fact that he no- 


where used the words ‘‘ Monroe doctrine,’’ nor referred to prece- 


| 


dents. He declared at th beginning that it t ft 
United States ‘‘to leave the destinies of Mex t 
her own people * . and although he advance 867 to t t 
of a decide d threat of wat inless th Fret h t rew 
his whole policy upon the general doct1 t tof A 
can peoples to form their own governments, and uj the host 
to the United States shown by | ce in attempt to est 
despotic foreign government upo! r borders . felt st 
ough to ferm a policy of his own without a t t 
Mik doctrine 
Nevertheless, in the public pres 1 in ¢ st 
een heard oftet h, | hostility to | . 
began to appear! expressed t test of t 1] f 
tat es il 186 ¢ +) format ( ‘ 
‘resident Grant asserted 1870 that ‘‘t t 
tant when, in the nat ] cours f ts, the | t 
nection with this continent 1 cease | t 
Eneland came to a head pon tl prop 1 | t 
of neutrality for the French Panama « i M 
aid down in a general circular at ctr f 
that European aggression wou 1 parta f th t f 
liance against the | nited States But { | 
Seward, thought the param t terest t Unit Stat 
sufficient ground for object nd he t { 
Monroe's authority le had, moreo\ br t 
lishing a benevolent | idership among t \merican stat t 
their own consent, a project partia ’ t t \ 
conference ot 18359 
The farthest extension of p y to w t M 
doctrine’ has ever been seriously app!t 1 ay in t 
despatches of Secretary © vin 189%, and Pr lent ( t 
special message of D cember 17, 1595 the Mon: 
trine to prevent the occupation of ter t yuted ti 
British colony and a Latin-American state y howe t 
position was expr ssly based upon * \merica -interf 
-uropean affairs."’ No previous President or Secretary of Stat 
ever taken the broad and sweeping ground med by S 


tary Olney ; he declared “ any permanent | 
European and an American state was unnatural 
that the interests “ I-urope are | ncilably rs 


of America’’; that ‘* to-day the Lnited States 1s p! t | 

+ + ] + +} 
on ontinen a s hat s t t 
con its interpositio ¢ t it is 4 
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[hese weighty declarations were further asserted to be at once a 
reassertion of Monroe's doctrine, and a permanent principle of in- 
ternational law for American relations. Whether sound or other- 
wise, they have so little relation to the doctrine of 1823 that one is 
to Secretary Olney’s argument the Oxford under- 
graduate’s account of a football game: ‘It would have been just 
as good a fight without the ball; the ball was only in the way.’ 
It is difficult to resist the conviction that Olney’s doctrine 
would have had more force if it had stood boldly on a principle of 
permanent national interest. Monroe added no strength to his 
position 


iad a theory that no people has a legal right to incur 


tte? n 
ferson 
> 


a national debt to be paid by the next generation ; perhaps it might 
be fair to ask that no generation shall lay down a principle of inter- 
national policy which later generations must be compelled to twist 


to every new exigency. The various glosses on the original mes- 
sage show clearly the difficulty of adjusting the original Monroe 


doctrine to the conditions of to-day ; indeed, the whole face of 
America has so changed in seventy-seven years that new principles 


are absolutely necessary. In the first place, since 1823, Spain has 


been eliminated as a factor in American affairs, by the long-main- 
tained independence of the Spanish-American states, and very re- 
cently by the conquest of Cuba and Porto Rico. At the same 
time France—in 1823 and again in 1861 a source of real danger— 
has ceased to be effective in American relations; hence there can 
never be any shadow of intervention for the sake of restoring Span- 
ish dominion. On the other hand, Monroe's hopefulness that the 
Latin-American powers would show those qualities of steadfastness, 
order, and peaceful obedience to the law of the majority which 
characterize real republican government has been unhappily dis- 
pelled ; there is not a single Latin-American power, except Mexico, 
which has succeeded in keeping internal peace, or which could 
defend its own soil against a foreign army. At the same time the 
fear that republican government might be extinguished in the United 
States by what Clay called *‘ the giddiness and intoxication of power ’”’ 
of European monarchy, has forever been dispelled. 

Che territoria 


have also undergone a great change; while the British West Indies 


1 
i 


relations of Great Britain and the United States 


have diminished in importance and the little colonies of Guiana, 
Honduras, and Belize are still feeble and thinly populated, Canada 


has stretched across the continent step by step along with the United 


States, and is now more strongly attached to England by sentiment 


and commercial ties than at any time for half a century. The spread 


| 


the power of the United States from tl \t tot 
involves the country in new relations with t t 
South and Central America, and lends a powert t 
movement for an interoceanic canal, now t t t 
American affairs If there is need for any set doct fe \ 
doctrine is too weak for the circumstances of 1 t 
United States has become the greatest Caribbx 
most concerned in a highway a ss tl rrow 
to ocean, and the power which has contact with B 
long a land frontier of four thousand miles 

A glance at a map or the turning a page of statist 
that the only foreign nation which has a vital interest 
within the Americas is Great Britain There are Germans 3 
Italians in the Argentine, French capital the Ist sof ] 
Spanish-speaking people in Cuba and Porto Rico; but G \ 
France, Italy, and Spain are not factors in Am s S d 
can never become such Since the withdrawal of t le re } 
Mexico in 1867, all the extreme forms of the s led M 
doctrine are therefore in essence ass« ns that t [ Stat 
belongs a place in American affairs which will not bro 
ing of responsibilities or power with great Brita 

The changes in American conditions ar t 
those in our relations with ] Irop When Secretary O reit 
ated that the United States had no share in European complicat 
he did not expect that four years later the United Stat 
arouse the jealousy of Europe by insist that | ) 
for damages at the point of a despatch that t [ Stat 
would lay down a Chinese policy for Europe to f \ Ff 
senses the “ political system which aroused M 
has disappeared. Western Europe is democratic, and nbinat 
of real or unreal sovereigns to prevent the spre lib t t 
has ceased to be possibl In 1823 every intry eur 
cept Switzerland was monarchic ; he there 
and a contrast between the American republic and | 
all the world observed lo-day t o1 ly Is Swit 
and genuinely a republic, under a government yon 
the United States; France is a republi the Scar 
Belgium, Holland, Austro-H i Italy G re t 
large extent democrati Ingland, under the forms of 
has a government the most closely responsive to p 
known to mankind Kurope and the iropea lit 
no longer bugbears ; and we now study foreig1 tica t 


the expectation of finding something that will be us 
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Commercial relations with Europe are also much more intimate 


ind important than they were in 1823; a single ocean steamship in 


1 year will carry a fifteenth as much as the whole foreign commerce 


of the United States in 1823. Within the borders of the United 
States live eight million persons born in European countries; a 
hundred thousand Americans annually visit the Eastern hemisphere 
Missionaries and commercial travellers, the two advance agents of 


ind in every European country, and American 


food products, and manufactures spread throughout the world 
When the American tariff draws its cabalistic circle of exclusion, the 
tin-muine f Cornwall, the button-maker of Vienna, the potter of 
Limoges, and the weaver of Saxony become aware of the weight of 
our government [Let any one examine the useful government pub- 
lication known as / Relations during the last twenty years, 


and one will be amazed at the amount and multifariousness of present 


\merican interests in European countries 


To maintain the aloofness which was the condition of the original 
Monroe doctrine has become, therefore, simply impossibl When 
the German agrarians and socialists get into a scrimmage in thx 
Reichstag we are interested, for the question is the exclusion of our 


+ 


food exports ; when the British Parliament discusses a bill for creat 
ing an Australian federation, we are interested, for it means a tariff 
in New South Wales ; when Li Hung Chang exhibits his certificates 


ot good character, while Chinese irregular troops are burning Prot- 


estant churches, we are interested, because those churches were built 
by American contributions France cannot even hold a world’s fair 
without a reasonable assurance that the Americans will be present 
with some of the products of the Leadville mines in their pockets 


After all, these commercial and personal matters are not the in- 
fluences which most powerfully and inevitably draw the United 
States into European relations. The process of aggregation which 
is so visible in corporations, companies, and trusts is equally visible 
in the political world. In 1802 there were about one hundred Ger 
man states; now there are but twenty-seven, and these are united 
in one federation. Who does not see that within the last thirty 
years the number of possible world powers has been steadily draw 
ing down? In all Europe and Asia there are now but four nations 
which will indubitably be great powers a century hence—Russia, 
Germany, Great Britain and China. In the Pacific, Japan is the 
only permanent world power; in the western world there is but 
one great nation, the United States. These six powers must in- 
evitably control the destinies of mankind ; the history of the future 


js the history of the relations, friendly or otherwise, between them ; 


| 


diplomacy of the future is the groupi! ran 11 
six units with or against each othe: 
so few, how can it be suy 


posed 
i 


ing to stand aloof from the European controversies w] 


the destinies ot the world, or that it could stand aloof if it s 
sired ? For good or evil, the United States has taken upon it t 


share in the world’s affairs and cannot abdicate its responsibilit 
There is no such thing for us as a quiet home-dw: 
our vine and fig tree; there is for us no Chinese wall against t1 
or intercourse or political influences 

What is true of Europe is even more true of the East r] 
United States has a chain of possessions from the Pacif ist t 
the Asiatic through Hawaii, Samoa, Guam, and tl Philipy 
It thus becomes neighbor to Japan, to China, to French, | 
and Dutch Asiatic colonies, to New Zealand, to the flour 


commonwealth of Australia ; and this propinquity involve lest 


of trade, of outlet for our manufactures, of travel, of journ. of 
colonial administration \ll thes estions ultimately lead b 

to Europe, because the Asiatic « stior f the future. except { 
the influence of Japan, must be settled in the « rooms of thi 
western world; and the future of Chir the fat f Per t 
status of the Pacific i lands, are questions vl Nn 1 1! ipab f 
permanent solution unless the United Stat party to that 

tion. Indeed, Wu Ting Fang, Chinese minister, | nt 

zically suggested that, ** The Monroe doctrine being the t 


of your government, the natural logic is that it 
to that part of the world where this countr 

There are people who suppose that it was p ble t 
these responsibilities by abstaining from the r t cor ts int 
West Indies or East Indies; but, without a Spanish War. had t 
never been a Cuba, were the Hawaiian Islands to hav 


the ocean, the eventual participation of Ameri n t 


affairs was as inevitable as the flow of lava down tl pe of 
cano. There has never been known to man an ager t 
political and social strength comparable with t United St 


which did not make itself a factor in the wor histor () 


diplomacy has sometimes been crud ininform 
of its own precedents ; but it has expressed a nationa ntent t 


speak in the coun 


j 


power of the nation, its ability to make itself felt, t] 
see national interests in an exa rated form, | not t 
of the Spanish War - they come from th natur ri 


energetic people, which has perhaps too n nf t 
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own good judgment, and is quicker to see disorder in other lands 


than at home; but which feels itself what it really is—a living 


ind. 


force in the affairs of mank 
If American diplomats have henceforth to formulate and defend 

the American policy of their country, they must do so within the 
itions which have been described above In the first place, the Vy 
cannot fail to recognize, as they have long recognized, the defects 
in Latin-American government ; Cuba was no worse misgoverned 
by Spain than Venezuela is by its own people. The history of our 
relations with our neighbor republics is one of constant irritation 


on one side, and, in general, of great forbearance on the other 


Dd 


without power to maintain order or to protect their own citizens, 


the Latin-American governments have been unable, and sometimes 


unwilling, to prevent the seizure of the property of foreigners, or to 
avoid acts of personal violence. The phrase which most frequently 
occurs in the diplomatic correspondence with America is not ** Mon 


roe doctrine,” but unpaid claims.”’ 


If we expect to exert influence over these countries, we must 
also take into account their prejudices and their pride Peru was 
very glad to have the United States remonstrate against its implac- 
able Chilean conquerors in 1881 ; Venezuela joyfully accepted the 


intervention of the United States in the boundary controversy of 


1895; but Peruvians and Venezuelans would probably join in re- 
sistance to any attempt on our part to set up or support a govern 
ment for them, however better than their own. Mexico is the 
great exception to this principle, because in Mexico American 
capitalists practically dictate the protection of their own property 
But if the United States should stand forth as the protector of in 
dividual Latin-American states against each other, or in their fr 
quent and unavoidable quarrels with European powers, it would 
assume also a responsibility which our American neighbors would 
infallibly resent whenever exercised against their preferences 

In the next place, the existence of small French and Dutch 
island colonies in the Caribbean, and of larger and more important 


British islands and continental areas, must be accepted as a fact 
and there seems no likelihood of the extinction of the French or 
I-nglish title by any process short of a successful war of conquest 

A permanent and growing interest in what have hitherto seemed 
strictly European questions must also be taken into account by our 
statesmen. It seems probable that a second Cretan insurrection o1 
Armenian massacre or subjugation of Hungary would lead to pro 
tests more vigorous than the United States has ever yet uttered on 


European affairs; and the transatlantic war of tariffs must some- 


| 


time have an end either by low f the bars at yt 

hostile and irritating retaliatory legislation. In the P 

eastern Asia the nation appears to have a foot t 
disposed to give up Plainly it is idle to base t f 

the United States longer on the principle that we st 

separate from the quarrels or the diplomat t 


Eastern hemisphere 


The extension of the term “ Monroe doctrit from t 


form given it by John Quincy Adams to that s - ' 
Olnev has of course a reason: there is an appa + aierane 


il 


the United States takes up a position in American d 


yinging it within t 


irged that foreign powers which ignore or questi ur posit 
have had many decades of notice, and hence are sit t 
light. But it is impossible to apy to a part of tl 
to ignore the rest; and the history of the docti shows abs t 
that down to 1895 the United States always asserted a special 
American influence, on the ground that it left Iropean powers 
a similar special interest in Europe. This is simply a doctrit f 
the permanent subdivision of the earth into two s es of 1 
each of which could get on without the other, and in each ' 
the interference of the other would be unwarranted There was 
really no such separation in 1823, and every year draws the e1 
of the earth closer together To claim the Monroe doct 
still our guiding principle is to suggest to other nations that t 
United States has no power outside America Che two are 
separate and never can be separat th t States ‘ 
power, and cannot claim the special privileges of mat 
ind at the same time the masterv of the west 

Phat the inte sts of | opean pow $ \ " 
eral not equal to those of t United States t that t 
United States can \ ) tot m -» ) 
It was not by a tthat S 1807 b t 
the f ial conquest f M ) ) 
tional interest that has rea b t t 


Protean forms of statement which have b ; ' 


Adams, Polk 


the conception that ite at ult 

geography as upon international law, that pr ty of t 
creates questions which cannot be sett t 
precedents. It is notorious that neighb ti t 
ways have permanent grievances against each other ; if It 

across the channel from England, t t | t 
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be in hot water; if Brazil were a German colony, there would be 


l the time All 


friction between the United States and Germany al 
that was valuable in Monroe’s message was the assertion that the 
United States had such a commercial and political interest in this 
hemisphere that it would not permit European powers to alter the 
American status by force. Had Spain possessed the physical power 
to conquer the rebellious colonies, the United States would not have 
felt itself bound by Monroe's disclaimer, and eventually would have 
compelled Spain to give them up. If the United States had a com- 
merce for which the Suez canal was indispensable, it would natur- 
ally take a great interest in the control of that canal; but we do 
not need Monroe's leave for the assertion of such an interest. 

Most people who talk about the Monroe doctrine mean nothing 
more than that there should be no change of status in America 
prejudicial to the United States, though public opinion varies from 
year to year as to what is prejudicial. In the fifties Buchanan, 


Mason, and Soule were sure that emancipation of slaves in Cuba 


vas prejudicial and must be prevented ; in 1867 the majority of the 
Representatives thought the formation of a Canadian confederacy 
prejudicial. In 1850the neutrality of the isthmus canal was thought 


so important that we went into the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; in 1881 
Mr. Blaine ignored the treaty; in 1900 Mr. Hay recognized its 
validity by negotiating for its abrogation. 

Is it not possible to rise above temporary and fliceeting issues to 
some understanding as to what the “permanent interest” of the 
United States demands? To formulate a state paper expressing 
such a principle is the work of a statesman and not of an essayist, 
but some clear and definite bases may be laid down for amy perma- 
nent policy in pan-American affairs. 

rhe first is that the territory of the United States is not to be 
hemmed in and cut off from its natural outlets; the annexation of 
Louisiana, of the Floridas, of Oregon, and of California, all resulted 
from this principle ; at present it is not necessary to appeal to it, be- 
cause our territory is everywhere accessible. The one exception is 
the highway of the Great Lakes which has no natural route to the 
sea; but it is easier to make a safe commercial connection through 
the Mohawk Valley than through the lower St. Lawrence, and we 
do not need Quebec while we have New York. The only two 
strategic points which seemed threatening a few years ago have now 
come into our possession by the control of Cuba and the annexation 
of Hawaii. We are well protected. 

The next principle is that the commerce of the United States 


with its American neighbors must not be shackled by any restric- 


t s emanating from Europx Ve reserve the right t 
own trade, and the failure of several s 
treaties in the last twenty-five years seen 
does not wish to extend our commerce in America at 1 
we do insist that no obstacle shall grow up to prevent at t 


equal opportunity in the commerce of the Lati: 


I in \t t 

In the third place, we must accept the exist t 
ritorial part of the British Empire in America, and so far { 
admit that Great Britain is an American power in tl 
that we are an Asiatic power The annexati ( 
has been predicted by many keen-sighted men for a nt 
quarter, now seems more distant than ever, because t ( 
ire satished, and Great Britain desires that tl 
Next-door intimacy with Canada has \ 
V1 ( ntinue to cause, trictl t-b 
quest 1, th San Juan st t] \las l 
navigation of the St. Lawren th rtheast : 
Maine boundary, transit in b t 


woided if Montgomery and Arnold had taken © 


ut they might also ha ) if B 
bany two years latet In t ) 

that both the United States and Great Britain retained creat 

f North American territory lo deny the 1 tof Great | 

to hold Canada and Jamaica is to deny t! riginal M 

which distinctly disclaims anv hostility to th t 

In the fourth pla ve are fa t f 

ocean to ocean, in \ h th t most ve t 
United States : vhatever tl ) t t ft t 
railroads would still compete against a water transport thi 
a locked canal, the necessity of piercing the isthmu t i 
be disregarded. One cannot quarrel with the peop the Unit 


States for the intention of constructin: cl al, alth 
a fair question for engineers, statesmen, and finar hethet 
cheapest and best method is not the completion of tl Pat 
route. But the canal is not simply a road from the Atlanti 

of the United States to the Pacifi it is an international 


which the United States has no right to tal pon itself, 


the representative of civilized commerce Phe oceans are the prop 
erty of mankind, and if we try to shut up an art il strait between 
them, we may some day find the Bosporus closed t 


The next principle must be that in American aff 


affairs, the United States shall stand by its obligatior Ch 
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roads, tariff warfare,—all these disagreeable dis micht 
: 
neht 


gO A.B. Hart 


ton-Bulwer treaty was ratified because it was a fair settlement of a 
very dangerous question; and we do not realize how many critical 
juestions have been kept in abeyance by that treaty. The British 


government unnecessarily aroused the hostility of America by the 


insistence on territorial right through control of a puppet king of 
the Mosquito Indians ; but all other interference in the construction 
of the canal has been warded off ; and now that Great Britain grace- 
fully consents to give up joint guaranty, it leaves a clear field for 


Che next principle is that, if the United States is to retain its in- 


fluence, 7/ must rfrain from further annexation of Latin-American 
rritery. The first movement toward the annexation of any part of 
Nicaragua or of Central America will arouse the hostility of all the 


other American nations, and undo all the work of commercial con- 
ciliation. Neither the Monroe doctrine nor any other common- 
sense doctrine delivers our neighbors over to us for spoliation. 
[hese are general principles upon which the “ doctrine of per- 
manent interest’’ must proceed, because they are right, just, and 
reasonable principles, but also because they lie in the nature of our 
international conditions. There is no longer the slightest danger of 
any European intervention in America; the last suggestion of such 
a thing was Grant's proposed joint intervention in Cuba in 1875. 
Phere is no longer any danger of establishing new European colonies 
in America; the Venezuelan incident, with all its unreason, revealed 
clearly to the rest of the world the temper of the United States on 
that point. There is no longer any danger of the introduction of 
european monarchies—and, in fact, no European monarch could 
teach anything about absolute government to a Latin-American 
dictator 
Finally, neither the Monroe doctrine nor any form of American 
doctrine means that the United States is to do whatever may seem 
ood to it in America, or that its ‘‘ permanent interest”’’ involves a 
» get away from inconvenient restrictions in the law of 
ations, as established by the practice of civilized peoples. We 
have too much at stake to raise unnecessary difficulties at home or 
abroad: we have to deal with and consider Latine-Americans, Brit- 
ish-Americans, and American-Americans; we have to safeguard our 
interests in Europe, in the Pacific, and in Asia: we have to take 
account of the influence which this nation seems destined to exert 
on mankind. If there is to be in the coming century a great battle 
of Armageddon—once more Europe against the Huns—we can 
no more help taking our part with the hosts of freedom than we 


can help educating our children, building our churches, or main- 


\mericat vnership 
| 
| 


idual There is no proper and perm 


taining the rights of the individual 
nent doctrine of foreign policy which does 
States as the great leader in all American affairs, 
creat leaders in the affairs of mankin: 
nent doctrine which does not recognize our si 
under international law ae 


nation 
Nauous 


interest,’ therefore, is a do« 


fellowship in the eastern hemisphere, and civil 


The Monroe Doctrin I 
ALBERT Busun H 
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xxvii. JAMES H. HamMmMonp To Wm. E. Haynt 


SILVER BiurF, 7" February 1833. 
Your Circular dated the 30" January, reached mea few days ag 


at Barnwell court House. it 


My engagements have rendered it impossil 
to reply to it before this time. I now submit as full a statement of n 
and also furnish the estimates that you desire. 


I have inspected, recieved and commissioned the following companies 


Capt. Lafittes company 65 men 
Capt Schmidst’s Do 67 * 
Capt McTyeire’s Do 6c 

Capt Walker’s Do 77 $6 


[he names of the officers and men in these companies have hereto 
Capt M 
I 


fore been forwarded to you, or will accompany thi 


Is report. 
I'veire’s list was to have be 


thus far in Organising this district, as it isin my power to make, 


been presented to me on Monday last at Barnwell 
but for some reason that I have not yet learned his First Sergeant did not 
come to the Village I have ordered his list to be forwarded with his 


bond for ari 


is and it is probable you will find it larger than I have stated. 
lo Capt Walker’s list I have added the ages of the men as being very 
remarkable. With very / al 


zw exceptions they are as cap 


le of doing 
duty as any men in the district, and have specially 


req ested to be the 
first ordered into service. I will not make a statement of all the volun- 
teers that I have recieved, and an estimate of the number, that 


] 
he 
probably be enrolled in the district 


will 
Except those already mentioned, 
| have not inspected any. Capt Johnston’s Troop has, however, been 


inspected by Col. Hogg. 


Ar w ) 

increa 
Capt. Lafittes company now number 65 70 
Capt. Schmidst’s Do ‘* ‘6 67 75 
Capt. M‘Tyeire’s Do 60 6c 
Capt. Walker’s Do 90 
Capt. Lancaster’s Deo 66 80 
Capt. Allen’s Do “ és gc 55 

{92 ) 


i | 


Capt. Tohnston’s company now number : 


Capt. Willis Do 


( apt slo 
\ 1 roba le number ot! \ O T ) | ‘ ts t 
vet mustered 
} 
e number 


Lhese owever 1 st ot dd ‘ \ 
Va them are ready < \ ee ) 
st ne est 1ated Vo ter \ 5 
yn the ove co ies, Iw torw t t »f ‘ 
1 en In regard to t 4 
ré yrted ive ordered out eg 
\ report 1 re irtic iri ere tte 
t there were three ( rps tine hist t r \ 
Of one of these | st e to re ) ( t 
) iv have Thirty four muskets etty g 1 
eionyving to the ite ( t H{ ylden ( \ \ 
collected at Buford’s Bridge, to the 49 the ‘ 
nly to be cleaned a dsome ot t rdene ( 
repaired and wort ré The 
Cal ive done here, at trom SI to 1.50 a g ad yt he 
red will make a contract for that purpose few d I vet 
to collect more guns belonging to the Stat If « ed into act ‘ 
| of them at once, the volunteers of Barnwe would re re an addit 
to their present Arms, at least 5 tand to act effectually It 
1iowever to the iss lies which I shall herewit re est ] t 


with a few dozen swords and pistols will be as mat I « k f 
the present state of the Armory. These, I can de] sit very secure 
a room in our court House, which however is a woodet Iding I 
the present I must beg yo to turnish arms to ¢ .. 2 it s, 4 


Lafitte’s and ( apt M°Tveire’s companies These w be 
keep them in heart, and induce them to uniform dril nave I ( 


each of them with a copv of the bond which they are to sign and 


ward to you The arms can be « 


the points mentioned n mv report to 1 No. 1 The 2 tand 


better be directed to »” and sent by the railroad with Capt. S 
Ca} t. Johnston desires 30 brace of ] stols, and about 25 sword 
these he will forward you his bond, and they can be directed to 
inn We ire very 
s perhaps . district in the State of the 
zen of the one ind few 


' 
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Capt. Butlers Do 2c 
er of Minute men en! viled 
other are almost indispensable If it deemed unsafe to t rd t 
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be sent to Johnston's landing 
ia and Edgefield, | have only to say, that 
an be furnished more conveniently from Charleston than 
a small portion of it, which will be nearer Edgefield until 
road is opened to the Levels 
In regard to provisions I shall be prepared. I can furnish a fez 
in the manner you require that might be depended on. Say 25. 
I wish you to forward me by the middle of next week 3 dozen com 
missions more.—direct to Barnwell, as I shall be on Buford’s Bridge on 
viewing the 43' Regiment. Between this and the 1 
of May or June very little corn will be sold. It is abundant on the 
Savannah River, but not so in other parts of the district. 
Ver Respectfully 
Your obediant servant 
James H. Hammon! 


Hayne 1o Francis W. PICKENS. 


CHARLESTON 7"" Feb. 1 
D 
You will doubtless be curious to learn something about the 
Mission of M' Leigh It is desired by M' L. that until he communicates 
with the Legislature of Virginia nothing sh’d be published here. I give 


you the following therefore for your own information and that of our 


friends. The object of this Mission is Avs/ to prevent an immediate 


‘* appeal to force,’’ second? to get a suspension of our Ordinance until the 


end of the next session of Congress. On the first point we shall inform 


him that public opinion has already suspended the Ordinance until the 
4'" March next, and that no ‘‘ appeal to force’’ is designed on our 
unless to s¢fe/ unlawful violence. On the second point he will be 
formed that the Convention will be reassembled early in March,’ when 
the propositions from Virginia will be submitted, and will doubtless re- 
ceive the most respectful consideration. No one is authorized to say 
what the Convention will do. It would be useless to convene the Con 
vention before March as its proceedings would not be known in time to 


besides we ought to have our 


influence the decisions of Congress, and 
at home and know what has been done. 

This course will be satisfactory to M‘ Leigh and Virginia and is one 

which we should in almost any event have found it necessary to pursue. 

M' Leigh will p: ly remain in South Carolina until the Convention 


meets 


and the executive i 
n Watkins Leigh \ nt as a commissior 
tt 


proclamation of February 13, summor 


Col. W" E. Havne 
Rol 
By rt m ryinia, January 20, it W 
ratior tw t {ar 
f t Vu 
' t for March 11 
He did so, and was invited withint 


ihe tone of the p blic 1 id here is 
re on the whole yoiny ol S we as co 
from all parts of the State are mo vratily 
ter of the 4 ns' and send yo 1 eck 
$1 ()n receiving it vou w rward 
for the same, and finally when the lise 
for the several accounts paid | stricte 
n all your expenditures n re tion to 
ive put I would savy, that f, 
associatuiny wa e i ar Ke tite 
secured of I Infantry or Riflem« 
iv as | Ted 4 \ 
consisting of only 8S companies &<« 
the rule as to Squadrons and Re ents o 
«ount it is Inadmiss The State cann« 
own contracts must of course be cor ed 
more may De di to np? tne 
when we want everv cent for -/7 Ss out 
supply of Arms to be shortly rec’ at H 
you, you will take them to Edg eld 1 
ly ~t ure tr 
It s true that Vess is t } 
ifter some detention they ‘ a we 
XXIX. JAMES H. H I 
~ 
De mS 
I returned last night fror 
drawn up a report for the Assistant Adjut 
contains a full acco t of the n tary Ore 
as it has brogre ssed I think the tone of 
teer roll as well as orga tion W now 
Regiments and have accordingly done s 
month as you will perce e DV COpie of 
Col Hayne At these reviews the strer 
well exhibited I have set down the n ) 
the fighting men. I hope there w t 
pend upon as staunch The late oveme 
the people very much and if W 1's 
prepared for anything The decided 
be a war and the idea appears to excite t 
It ipon the first n cations settling 
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rm and exce t 1 
| 
qd be ¢ ed 
i\¢ 
n the Agent t H { ; 
x i ted torwartl the 
st eco ) \ t ) 
the eva tio \ 
exist 
nk t old | 
Cavairy \s to t 
with, and cl 
wait furt 
Y. Ha 
stopped t ( tter 
oth J 182 
nector Gens 
for the 22 t 
re but the \ 
re m7 t tt re 
peopl t tv 
| Force Bil t t a t 21 


we “ro d there is every pro pect of as mue nanimityv an uy 
€ peo yn this estion as any of a political character whether of war 
cace t W ever proposed to them On Saturday last I attended a 
ter eit uurhood where they have hitherto bee nearly « \ 
lividec Vite descanting to them freely on Wilkin | and Irby's 
etter « \ a res t the nion ! n 
eer () day Ve d lite a rite Ihe 
i 
\ tee Vet Vere ted und « mm 
who vere present | crave ot the cre 
; eve ! athletic and all full of spirit. ‘They have mad 
t t t yrdered ito ser\ d they re re 
t \ fe eXVCE ere co inv ol t el cl! 
‘ te thcient Many of them fought t ) 
e Re ) vere d the ist war I he 
ed wa re \ ric ad ettect | eC cle 
ched » the Court House followed by ure 
if ] ay Har eT Col Pre ton ind ) Lie 
hese adresse e given a e to the rit of Barnwe 
Everv one ( et read to unt ind a pear nimated by a mo 
x ) t Ve ire er « I am re the dit 
vit ) r the w t of n t officers and ca It 
t east to ke our efficient il yint of dis 
r | ed State e vreatiyv the iivantage nt s respect 
nd io h ywwer can remedy the defect at once We should 
ll means have a military department in the college. In regard 
to money it is important to be looking out even now. We shall cer 
tainly have to borrow money and the moment a blow is struck nego 


ciations should be set on foot for straining our credit to the utmost, at 


once when it will be best In the mean time the private resources of 
the Whigs should be taken into consideration. On this point I will 
speak for myself at once. I hold my property all of it as much at the 
service of the state as my life: but to calculate on something short of 
extremities I nk I can furnish you next year with the proceeds of an 


ales of cotton. I did think of making a large provision crop 


but retlecting that I was on the frontier of Georgia and flanked on all 


des with Union men I thought perhaps it would be safer to plant cotton 
ind furnish the State with the proceeds. If the seasons are ordinary | 


can afford to give at least one hundred bales without depriving myself of 
the means of mee ting the contingent expenses of my official situation. 
For this I will take the States certificate or no certificate if the times 
it. If it should be preferred I would cheerfully turn over to the 
of the State from the time the first movement is made all my 
efficient male force to be employed in ditching, fortifying, building as 
pioneers &c. Of course not to bear arms which would be dangerous 
policy not to be justified only by the greatest extremities. But as I said 


before the difficulty will not be want of men for any service. I feel very 


Tf 
hundred | 
ill 
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neasy about the state of our finance d t f | t 
1} our course one moment Il there were notad yilar 1 the tre ry 
tis pr dent [to h band ?] ind if ) ‘ ‘ ) , p ¢ 
the crisis | tr st no resort W cle \ t it tt 
the peo] le would not bear it whatever our ce < t t 
I know you are too much occupied to write to your fy 
ews oO! the state of afiair t I feel the rt ( t 
enorant of them Lhe rivate oO nd rpose t \ 
Cl irle ston are inx!o y sougnt for y tne e of the 
Ses Yet so far as I know they are f 1 t ( 
wo d t do to ort i ) 
tate fof | event ) ( ( t d t t | t 
( tions | can iV for irliwe t if \ 
est effect lhe peopl I for 
wanting to make the civ tt ) t 
time every 5] ts ¢ ect 
XX r ¥. W.: 
e 
Cua Feb 12, 183 
Your Reports and Re sItio for A ‘ 
t y sorry to savy that the dema 1 for \1 exceed f, t 
I n possession oO the Stat ) wer t thie 
ip ssibie (our sup es come n yw ) 
ind indeed the fina es of the State vO | é t 
half the number of arms that have been called fo You w t ( 
therefore stro? t made to ) 
to turnish themselves with arms and «¢ nments so f vy be t 
cable and that nothing must be drawn from the Arse that 
siblv be spared In ¢ Depots we must keep on hand the mea { 
pp/ying all f P n Arms Xc. when Tro e called to t 
field If 5 fire Arms were sued to day and in three ynit 


were made for 5 Men, 100 at least of these arms would be wanting or 
unfit for use. ‘The Returns shew that there are not now ready for s 

in the hands of the men one half of the Arms issued within ¢ fa 
vears. Economy and sound policy both conspire therefore in re rit 
that we should make no issues that can possibly be avoided, 

husband our resources for a time of need Yo iust therefore /ur7 


and induce the Volunteers in your District to brush uy h ari the 


have got, and to supply themselves as far as they can \t 
when a call is made let the repair to their place of rendezvo \ 

st the ring and m them t t eve! rt \ rt Ww 
made to have those who may be called out we plied In t 
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time it may be necessary that some small issues should be made to keep 
the Volunteers in heart. Estimating our present means I will divide 
among the Districts such number of Muskets, Rifles, Pistols and swords 
as can be spared and of these you will make the best use in your power. 
/ No man should have more than one Pistol, the other may be furnished 
when he is called out. Of Cartouch boxes and belts we have so few and 
they are procured with such difficulty that your men must try and supply 


themselves or provide some substitute. Having made these explanations 
I annex a Statement of what has been done or can be done now for your 
District and I confidently rely on your making the best of it. 
I am very Respectfully 
Your ob. Serv 


Ror Y. Hayne 


N. B. If you have not yet bought powder, do not. I can send youa 
supply from Savannah. ‘The ‘‘ Palmetto Standards’’ can be painted 
here for S60 eac] Can you afford to 4vy them at that rate? ‘The State 


cannot furnish 


Che following articles have been ordered to be forwarded to Ham 


burgh to the Mess” Walker for you You will take charge of them when 
they arrive, and in consultation with Col Wardlaw determine how they 


t licnased 
& 


sposed of in Abbeville and Edgefic ld so as to em ourage 


the volunteers and at the same time enable us to count on them when 


called fo 
Ihe articles are 

I \rtillery Swords Report what number (if any) 

1 Cavalry Sabres of these articles you have al- 

Pistols ready re¢ 

s2 Holsters 

269 Muskets 

Ri les 

So Powder Flasks 

10 Reams Cartridge Paper (Let Cartridges be made 

2 Waist Cartouch Boxes. These [will] be sent as soon as 
belts can be fixed to them I propose to send considerable additional su 


plies of Arms to Hamburgh as soon as they can be procured—not to be 
issued but 7 : kept in the Defots—distributed say between Edgefield, 
\bbeville, Columbia and perhaps Barnwell, as Hammond, Wardlaw, 
| advise. For anv emergency I firearms ata 
Depot are worth 130 in the hands of the men, because the men who come 
first into the field get them, and every one counts. Remember this in 


vour distributions 


G “¢ no more of these than may be indispensible 


Col Pickens 
Tot nt the manu ptisi i cl handwriting nd apparently constitut 
for r to aides-d my 
| 
j 


30 Pair Pistols, 
>5 Swords 
to Hamburgh which you w ve disposed 
tains Schmidt, I fitte and Nik | ri st < 
thev will go The Co S e forw 
sent lor vy some private i d 
Ropertr Y. H 
( 
Ss 
I ive just re yours of the 1 
at present Wis vou to purchase 1 
As to the Arms, I should ve 
should be made to get some through the 
speak Sav to them that it is pro et tt 
es, and ask them to import on their ow 
t S ascertain what they « otter them t 
id and at what periods You! VY agre 
they shall not cost more t soa ece \ 
ive vet paid for those manufactured for é 
( sed as low as $3 nd tro t t to 
roht might be added _ d the contr t 
R Pi tois, SW yrds \l tarv ¢ 
wo ld be very adva tayveo to to 
should obtain military s r ‘ t ont 
ercnant to nave 1 good « st ea | \\ ( 


n Powder. 
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ave ordered 360 Muskets and 3 


o be forwarded to Col Pickens at 


XXX Rovert Y. Hayn }AM 
ve) rch, re of A 
Walker Of these vou may have 1 tor the { bar dist 
and see Pickens and arrange the matter with him, and let t 
a supply of Lead and Powder from Abbeville and let y ' 
mav want, I shall order also to be sent tro t! ce io! I 
R les ind | iskKs, 
i i \ 
Y. H 
\\ 
4 l 
+ 
) I \ 
| Sol we 
ries extend to Mortars say 12 ind 18 inch, sh . l i 
+ +, 
ste \ 
Col. F. W. Pickens 
Comr sions 


1OO cuments 


XXXII. BOLLING HALL TO NATHANIEL MAcoN, 


[Ga] 22 Feby 1833 
MW Respected friend 


I have not had the pleasure to hear from you since you retired 
from public business ; since we parted, the signs of the times are indeed 
portentious ; by the events which have taken place, I am often reminded 


nred r the e hy “the h 
of your predictions of the encroachment of the general, on the State Gov 


ernments. It is true I had fearful apprehensions of the prospect before us, 
it I relied on the intelligence and patriotism of our citizens to preserve 
ym the rse of a consolidated government This reliance I cannot 

vet abandon, tho | must confess the signs are unpropitious When [we] 
see Congress assume the vht to regulate the labor of the country, to 
¢ I ts of soll ai mate to one portion ot the Com 
munity for the benefit of an other, and the people too, sanctioning those 


acts, and the President declare war against one of the States because she 


refuses to pay more taxes than sufficient to defray the constitutional «¢ 
penditures of government, and her Sister States stand al of, I begin to 
fear that liberty and patriotism have taken their flight When I saw the 
President’s message at the opening of Congress, | hailed it as the har 
wer of better times, but when I arrived at the re« ommendation of pro- 
tective duties on articles vecessary in time of war, Thad my misgivings, and 
which were more than realized when I saw his Proclamation This high 
behest sweeps from under us the protection which we anticipated, from 
the provisions of a federative limited government, and on its ruins is 


reared the hideous monster, Consolidation, restricted only by its own 


tizens of the United 


will. Will the high minded, intelligent patriotic Ci 
States submit to such usurpation and such a government? If they do, 


then may we exclaim in the language of the Prophet: ‘* The Ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but my people will not con- 
sider!’’ By ambition, intrigue, and party, the old Republican party have 
been divided and subdivided, untill we are shorn of our strength as Samp- 
son was of his hair, by his faithless Delilah. Our eyes have not yet been 
put out, tho ambition and self-interest has blinded many, who are 
groping in the dark, and have become the sport and scoff of their sur- 
rounding enemies. ‘The bill reported by the judiciary Committee (which 
I received after commencing this letter) * caps the climax—that bill has 
the sanction of the President and will pass! Comments on this subject, 
addre ssed to you, even were Nf capable to do so, would be unnecessary. 
for years you have viewed the approach of the present crisis, and faith- 
fully warned your fellow citizens of the dangers which awaited them. It 
has arrived—and we are called on to support a federative government of 
limited powers, or submit to an unlimited consolidated government de- 
pendent on the will of a bear majority in Congress. 

1 From the Nathaniel Macon Papers now in possession of a descendant of his, Mrs. 
Walter K. Martin, of Richmond, Va. Bolling Hall was a member of Congress from 
Georgia trom to ISI7 


| > Bill 
* ine ree bil 


* The President and Secretary of the Treasury has told us t evenue 
W produce six millions of do ars t IT t ) 
titutional expences of the government thus are taxe ( ed, ¢ t c 
cents on every man, woman and child the U. States, for the efit of 
manufactures, and to enable a majoritv in Congress to riot 1 t ex 
penditure of the peo] le’s money one t () tec 
| nited States whose Soil has been consecrated v the { er ré ) 
lutionary patriots, has raised the Standard of sit t tem of 
I stice, oppression, and tvranny {or W the \ et the tf ‘ 


vyainst her If the President d bee! ss ere ent, to t ( 
peace and harmony to a distracted discontented pe t 
taxes reduced to the legit te Ww its of t c t 

le SoCarolina no per t t 

e done so But I w dr ther « . est 
ntill I hear from you, and I as . f r f é ‘ 
oO on on passing events 
With respect and 
la 
Honble N. Macon 
forward vour letter to Montg e! \ 
XXXIV. J H. H { ro W H 
I re I 
Since my last I] e rece iro (;over | 

the 12 inst. I had promised noarms tothe Vo eers of t 
to the companies of Schmidt, Lafitte and McTyiere hese | did ( 
your means would have enabled me to ¢ » col et eve 
spirited corps, handsomely uniformed and likely t e permanent | 
100 muskets which I am authorized to get from Col. Pick« \ ret 
supply Capt. Schmidt, while the 60 rifles w ot f t 
Is it not possible to give me 130 rifles an 1 flasks, and 7 ts ° 
forwarding the arms to Hamburg you have sent them to th st 
venient place possible pon the river hose for ¢ t. M Tviere w 
have to be transported back precisely half way to Charleston, t 
to Capt. Lafitte I shall send down the river just half way to Sa 
The Steamboats are constantly in the habit of landing articles along 
river and it would have saved 20 miles nearly of land carriage t 
have had them set down even here at Silver Bluff Lafitte live t 


Matthews Bluff and M°Tyieres first Lieutenant at Midway Let e re 
quest of you never to forward any thing for this district to Ha rg w 
is 5 miles further off than Augusta unless you cross the 
would be more convenient for 


Arsenal in Charleston, and less expensive to the 


army, and the thunder of the Cannon of the Navy t rected 
Stat 
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It is in vain to make an appeal to the patriotism of more than one 
man in fifty for the purchase of arms. Such as they have, the people of 
Barnwell will use and use well, but they are too poor to buy. Whenever 
they are called into regular service the State must expect to arm them, if 
they are to act efficiently They may skirmish in the woods and harrass 
invaders with their shotguns, but they cannot stand a moment in the 


properly equ pped 


field before a regular force | 


I have now the honour to submit something like a full report of the 


Volunteers of Barnwell. I ordered a review of the 43 Regiment at 
Buford’s Bridge on Saturday the 16 here was a pretty cood turn out. 
Gen’ Erwin reviewed and addressed them. The whole regiment volun 
teered, but about 7O Of these all pledged themselves to defend the 
State when invaded by avy foe, except 19. I estimate the Volunteers of 
this Regiment at 550. I ordered a review of the 11 Regiment at Ash 
ley’s Yesterday. About 150 refused to Volunteer. All of these how 


evel pledged themselves to defend the state against anv /oe, except 4 


I estimate the Volunteers of this Regiment at 375. In all Barnwell has 
volunteered 925 men I think I may now safely say that she will furnish 
1 thousand in the event of war. I am happy also to state that on the 
t"" of March we shall be thoroughly Organized. You will see by the 


copy of an order enclosed that an election for Col., L' Col. and Major 
will take place next Saturday and that I have divided the district into 
Battalions (On the same day two companies will elect officers, includ- 
ing wh. I shall then have organized and officered one company of Cal- 
valry, ‘Iwo of riflemen, and nine of infantry. I have inspected most of 
them and so soon as I am furnished with commissions to comntission 
them will send you the Officers names 


I collected at Bea iford’s Br dge Sl stand of public arms in wret« hed 


order and wanting repairs. I contracted with Mr Jacob R. Mayer to 
put them in complete order for $60. lo carry them to his shop and 
back will cost $8 more. \s soon as repaired I will distribute them or 


send them to the Court House if you wish. Capt. ‘Tindall’s company 


was probably dissolved last Saturdav. I ordered him to have his arms 


boxed up and sent to Charleston to you, if the expected dissolution took 


place. As soon as repaired I shall expect them sent back. You have 
rec’ several bonds for arms—will you send them back to me or how ? 


Your most Obedient Ser\ 


James H HammMonp 


XXXV. GENERAL ORDERS. 


Head-()uarters, 

CHARLESTON, 27th February, 1833 

It having been represented to the Commander in Chief, that Com 

panies to which Public Arms have at various periods been delivered, 
} 


lave in many cases been dissolved, and that many of the Public Arms 


4 1 
| 
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now in the hands of person 


‘thout lawful authority, or ha 


-cuch Officers as may be appo 


be permitted fo receive or retain 


omm ssioned | 


hen required, 


ny person who may be | nader t 
] } 

se or neglect so to GO, nevier 

irtv, will be forthwith re orted tot 

easures may be taken as the w aire 


y you, which you will so ext 
Fresh supply ot Books having 


‘olumbia or Charleston 


I shall leave Charleston tomorrow 
during the sitting of the Conventiol 
communications must be addressed 


Still we must not rel 


+ “11 } 
on Will take. 


Col J H. Hammond 


r. > If you do not pr 


| received vours ot the 2 
cuted already. Phere wer 


It 1s hereby ()rdered tha 


Troops or Compan 


I d be lad to see you there 


wcora 
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A, rs of reguiarty 
order t retur A, 
e Commander ef. that 
B ff ( 
Wat: Ep: Hayne. 
\ss' Adj. and Insp. Gene 
| t print 
ving not 
m dit ta transmit ti 
I am directed to the above with i é ) ‘ | 
been received yO can now e tu! ed 
from ‘The Bonds for ‘1 e been not 
been supplied will be retained until you come here W en thev w 
cle livered » to vo 
xxxvi. Robert Y. Haynt » James H. Ham 
( } Mar I 
Dear Su 
for Couul 1 where | remal! 
and ] \ \ ofl 
» me att t 1 ‘ 
rhe passage of Clay’s Bill aammmiing to the general opinion here \ 
settle our controversy W th the Crenera (;,overnme t tor the rest t 
DES ax our efforts until we see wha rse the Conv 
I am very respectfully 
yo ~ 
I Y. Hay? 
EEE propose to be in Colun t an earlier 
on Monday, the | ist 
xxxvu. James H. Ha xp ro MW 
t y rder 
j ik Cia Orde i i i { 
it two volunteer compani 1 barnwe t t 
ihe second sess vas t M 11 


Documents 
ive been dissolved The arms of one of them as alre ady stated are at the 
shop ot \I ] R. Maher Those of the other have been all collected 
except one w was stole! y a runaway negro as you w See y an 
affidavit that will be forwarded lhe arms you will receive soon. <A 
bond was given for them by Capt John M°Tvyeire to the Abbeville Arsenal 

| Seeper some years ago which he requests you will have returned to him 
is SOO s you receive the arms rhis is but just and | trust you will not 
forget it I went to Hamburg a week or ten days ago and found every 

t y ¢ ere for tl district except the muskets I directed Messrs 
Walker t ‘ { them all down tothe Bluff by a Steam Boat from whence 
I intended to tr s rt the to the Court House I have heard nothing 
ot the i d ive de ved ving the irse¢ ial Keepe i rece t for 
tne! t the rrive ere I have seen Col Pickens who says that e eX 
pects to recelve 1 supply ot »wder and lead from ( eston and that I 
had etter vet Ww it I want fro Vi Thus vou refe e to Picke ind 
e refe e to vo I want ut a dozen Kegs of powder and 1 
o! ik id iro some irter or other 

On Saturday last we had an Election for officers to command our 
Regiment Sampson H. Butler was elected Colonel and G, I. Trotti 
and G. A. Sweat Majors Upon casting lots the Leut Colonelcy fell to 
the forme here re | teen large companies 1 the Regiment 
Address the Col and I t Col at Barnwel | NI s at Lower 3 Runs 
\ ‘ Capt M*lveire at — 

Very respectf \ 
Yours 
P. S. Be good enough to forward to me Care of Col Butler at Barn- 
wel ut 30 Books which I think will supply the Volunteer Regiment 
XXX\ R Y. Hayne To James H. HAmMMoN 
Executive Office 
CHARLESTON 29 Mar 1833 
dD. m S 

The arsenal Keeper has been directed to forward to you through 
Mess™ Boyce and Henry 12 Kegs of Gunpowder and 500 Pounds of 
Lead, which when rec’ you will duly acknowledge 

Respectfully your obt Serv 
Y. Hayni 
Col: J. H. HamMonp 
Barnwell C. H. 
xxxrix. Wa. E. Hayne ro JAMes H. HAamMMonp. 
CHARLESTON April 1° 1833 
Sir, 

It being desirable that the whole number of Volunteers shall be 
known and the Rolls completed you will as soon as possible after the re- 
ceipt of this order Report to the Ass! Adj. and Insp. Gen. in this place 

| 


200 ji cavion Sout Cas Mad ] 
I The whole Num er of \ teers \ ) 
organized. 
4 The Number of Reg ents Batt » { 
duly organized the Names () 
ready reported 
! How soon the (rganization of the re I 
and what number and description of Corps 
1th. How many and what description of Ar 
tributed among the Volunteer 
stn Any general Remarks or nilor tio \ 
furnis 
By Orde ( 
Wau: H 
Ad 
N. B. Should there 
\ [ist ct thev ‘ + 
enacred 
H 
Dear § 
re t 
forming me t! vo d ed1i2k 
H and W to ( 
( n you supply ew ‘ 
l'ro that I spoke to yo out f l ( 
eTS nd they i et ) \ t 
tne iW Can you give the es 
troo] without ¢ ent \ 
cannot be procured by ind vo { 
they would be well disposed of to this cor snv and wo 
them for the present They re ery s ed set 1 t 
encouragement will make them staun forever. Phe Cor inviis 
in a part of the country where the nion Party nreponderated 
this furnishes an additional reason for giving them some encouragement 
Upon consulting with the Officers of the Reg ent we ive come to 
the conclusion to have our Review in May say the 11 or 15 wl 
will suit you best. It has peen | stl yned sO | me in conse ence é 
resignation of Col Butler our Colonel I have ordered a new election 
the 13 inst. and a month wiil probably be requisite for « pping t 
Colonel and his staff. Be good enoug! to dro} mea ne - 
venient on this point, and in reference to the arms of the troo 
I have nothing of general importance to communicate é rit 
of our people I do not think flags a great dea i believe t ew 
not be any difficulty in keeping them alive to the ortance of M 


' Henry 


' 
| 
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epar tio s wel iS olitical energy until a more thorough revolution 
our favo s effected Ihe press must keep up its tone and a few well 
written essavs suitable to the times are called for. The effect of them 
id however should be considered as well as that at home 
Your Gener (Orders have been rec’ and forwarded. I had not 
enough copies d should like to have a dozen more if vou could send 
them te ind 
Very respectfully 
Your Obt Serv 
James H. HAMMOND 
| wish vou would order the Rifles sent from this District to be 
nended to be sent back again with flasks, as soon as they are finished, 
either to Capt John M’Tyeire at Medway or myself at Silver Bluff 
Ronert Y. Hayne ro James H. HamMonp 
CHARLESTON April 1833 
/ 
You will see by the Papers that the Volunteers here have 
been reviewed and a Standard presented to them in behalf of 7%e State. 


Whenever the Volunteers may be disposed to assemble in Numbers not 
| than a kK ment, I should be disposed to pay them the same Com 


must not understand that they will be ordered out for 


this purpose. My desire would be to conform to their wishes on this 


\ ery Re sper tfully, 


Yours 
Ron’. Y. Haynt 
Col J. H. H 
Rorert Y. Hayne Tro JaMes H. HAMMOND 
CHARLESTON 8°" April 1833 

I rec’ yours of the 3‘ yesterday and have this day issued 
orders to have 40 Sabres and Belts (and the B let Moulds if on hand) 
forwarded to you through M‘ Bovee. If Pistols are found svdispensadble, 
I n send vo Pair, and also the Spurs. If I am to Review in 
Barnwe s Spring, the earlier in May the better. You must consult 
Pickens d let me have your joint views. Gun Rifles shall be sent 

but they have not yet come to hand. 


In haste yours truly 
Ros. Haynt 


pliment. but 
~ ect, if made known to me 
Col. J. H. Hammond 
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the circun 


ywer to 

1 tie 
\ 1 ell 
you may 
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mands 


Accor 
to Col. Pi 


Id lo 
oraing 


ful to my 
P.S. 


not vet ar 


Twenty fi 


Having been elected on e 13 
Regiment I beg leave to t er \ 
hich you did me the honor t nite 
o withdraw from your M iry 
1 me for their Commander w ) 
stances which I detailed to y 
refuse their appointment tw 
situation to which | een t 
ectin iny M ir O 1 t 
rest assured of my prol t ‘ 
ding to the directions conta er 
ckens he informs me that he « 
Ig or 2 M \ d re ests me t 
suit his conve n ¢ d hat | 
ly ordered a review as Colonel of 
of May I have nformed the 1 
em with a standard. | st we 
view I w resent vo ( 
duties in the District as may be nece rv fe 
successor 
ve promised Cap (;raha 
rived here 
xuiv. H. H 
1 answer to your ( ynit 
at accor eto my st et 
ve Volunteers in Barnwell Distri 
few added to the lists since Cf the ) 
ie hundred are Organised Lhe 


ive or nit 


far distant 


2. We have one Re 


two Horse 
as follow 
B. Sweat 
Schmidt, 


Robert W 


from points of concent! 
ment, tw 


and two Rifle Co Phe 


ing James H. Hammon 


Major, Wil iam 1) ncal 


S. H. Butler, Leroy 


illis Jr , John Wa ker, | 


John M ly ere and I). M. Laffitt 


Grahat 


The names ot 


\ 
{ 
) 
a 
) 
) 
pre 
to I 
me W 
Reg 
Cc 


H 
I 
iii) I to 
4 
n f the . | 
t ired IN ew 
the ent 11 \ 
en \ A ‘ 
t ‘ 
\\ E. Hays 
22 April 1 
your et \ 
were Nine H 
t here \ 
Kight Hundred event 
emainder re t 
Adjutant, Infantry Capt 
jeremiah Minor, Jesse | 
Miller and B. 
Calvalry | rd J | 
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review which is to take place on the 18 of May I can if it is desired ob- 
tain the names of all the officers anc 
3 Already answered 
}. I have delivered and taken bonds for seventy five Muskets, ‘ 
touch boxes bayonets and bayonet belts, Thirty Rifles and Flasks, ‘Thirty 
pair of pistols, Twenty five Sabres and 3000 percussion caps. I have on 
nd Thirty Rifles and flasks, Fifty one Muskets and forty eight bayonets 


[ am informed by the Governor that Twelve Kegs of powder, 500 Ib of 


ead and forty Sabres and belts have been left for me in the | 


factor in Charleston. My Factor writes me that he believes they were 
forwarded to me by the Governors private secretary. Che Boat in whi 
they were to come left articles for me at my landing but none of those 

nor do I know any thing more of them, 

s, | have no remarks to make of any conse juence I have some 

tle mainte nst the State for expressing arms , 
\ Iw est to the Governor at the Review | \ ot «¢ 
ceed si 
Respect \ 
Yo 
r \ HAYN ro JAMI H. HaMMon 
CH ESTON 24° April 18 
D 
+ + + 

L ke } ym Co ken vou canno ive vour Vo eers 
re lv for Review eftore the 15 As the weather will ther vw very warn 
} d oO! ressive to the troops | S ) d prefer postponement o the Re 
view to | Pray give the roper notice 


SILVER Biurr 4" May 1833 
I received vour letter of the 2 } ult desiring a | ostponement of our 
Review until the fall. 1 forwarded it to my Adjutant at Barnwell with 
orders to countermand accordingly. 1 have just received a letter from 
him stating that it is the earnest desire of all the officers whom he has 
seen to have a regimental muster at all events and that he has delayed 
countermanding the first orders to hear from me again. I shall immedi 
ately write him that if it is the general wish to have the Regiment out 
even if you do not attend, that I shall not object, but will attend myself. 
I make these explanations that when you learn there has been a Review 
you may understand how it was You will not be expected up, but if it 
will suit your convenience we would esteem your presence a high compli- 


ment. am sorry there should have been any difficulty about the matter 


" 
ands of my 
In haste y™ truly, 
R Y. Haynt 
Col Han ynd 
vi. James H. HamMonp ro Ropert Y. H 
| 
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inv way I } t off the review trom the 11 yl the 1 rel ; ‘ 
Col Pickens and wo d have had it veekK sooner t cht 
ter to vo we co ld have ] raged to iv verv we 
Some time ago vo formed that the 4 sashes Belt w 
for Capt. Graham I immediately wrote to mise t 
tne it the Review I ve eard rt g of the 
h ol ced to vo to direct the to ef \ P 
tt s place or to e ce ered to Boves ( + 
re \ 
James H H 
R Y. Hay H. H 
( I May 
D 
ive st rec yours oO t ‘ ‘ 
k view the beautort Volunteer ) tne 
ind tho verv anx 5s to tne | te ) 
that pleasure I have st dard eve r y ft Vir W | 
Hayne 1s instructe 1 to forward to | } j ‘ 


Volunteers of Barnwe ‘ ( f Magistrate State 
ind savy, that I have the f lest con ence t f ‘ to tur t 
1 defence of our rights they w ea; t t or ried 
beneath its folds Return the t k 1 t f ept 
to those who | well KnOoOW are wortny yf t 
Vers tr your 
Y. Hayni 
P.. &. Cap Graham's Sabres have een ordered ind I pre me ent 
I shall direct the proper inquiries to be made and if practicable they s 
be forwarded by the day of Review 
May 7 1833 
The above were sent by the Steamer Augusta to the care of A and G 
Walker, Hamburgh, and no doubt have been received before th 


have concluded to send the Flag by the Stage to Barnwell C. H I « 
not have it properly packed before tomorrow As soon as it [is 


I will drop you a li 


( 
ynvevance of wh h hew ig evoud not t it t 
Wau: I 
May 8. 1833 
Wn. E. Hayn H. Hammon 
CHARLI ~ Mav 1 1822 
Dear Sir, 
The lag neati\ pac Kea lai x and the Stati were t 
ng sent by the Stage directed to yourself to the Car {lo S. H. But 
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ler, Barnwell Court House. I directed the Fare to be paid and gave 
particular Charges to M‘ Lumpkin, one of the Contractors, respecting it. 
I have written to Col’ Butler, upon receiving it, to open the box a 
infurl the Flag so as to air it, for having been lately painted it may not 


be perfectly dry. It requires nothing but being attached to the Staff 


na 


nad 


which can be done in five minutes. I trust there will be no disappoint 
ment respecting it 
Very Respec tfully 
Your friend and ob Serv 
Wa: Ep: Hayni 
Ass' Adj. and Insp. Gen 


xLIx. JAMES H. Hammonp ro E. Hayne. 


SILVER BLUFF 30" May 1833 


Having resigned my commission as Aid de Camp to the 
commander in Chief, I inclose you the Bonds of Captains M'Tyeire, 
Schmidt, Laffitte and Johnson for arms delivered to them by me. I have 


ida room fitted up in the Court House, where I have now, undistributed 


Fifty two muskets, forty eight bayonets, which I reserved from the Beau- 
fort Bridge Company and had repaired and transported to the Court 


House. ‘The powder and lead is probably on the way from Hamburg 


to Barnwell and with them Captain Grahams Swords. By this time 
you have received the Rifles sent down by Capt M’Tyeire to be repaired. 
When repaired the Governor has promised that they shall be returned 
and it is absolutely necessary they should and that as early as possible.-: 
| wish you to divide them and send one half to Cap' John M‘Tyeire, 
Midway, and the other half to Cap' D. M. Laffitte, Mathews Bluff 


There cannot be the slightest difficulty in doing this as private persons 


ire every day receiving supplies at both places. It will save a world of 
trouble to all concerned here and at least three fourths of the « Xpense 

I will get the bonds. be good enough to forward the Bond given 
by Cap' M°Tyeire originally for these arms to him at Duncansville and 
ilso all bonds lately transmitted to Charleston from this District to 
be fille P for the arms for which the inclosed were viven. I send you 


also a receipt for all the money I have expended in this District for which 
| | 


| consider the state properly accountable. You will perceive that the 
tems for transportation from Hamburg are large ()f this vou will recol 
lect I gave you the proper intimation beforehand You will oblige me 


by calling on my factors Boyce Henry and Walton and settling the amount 
of the receipts 
I will want both books and commissions for my Regiment. I will 
thank you to forward me a dozen of each addressed to William M. Dun 
can my adjutant at barnwell C. H. as soon as convenient. 

Ihe flag was received and presented. 

Yours 

Col Wm. Hayne 


‘| | 
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Dear Si 
\ few days since I sent by the Stage addressed to you to the ¢ 
Wm. M. Duncan, Barnwell Court House, a Packag t v | 
Copies of Hoyts Cavalry ‘Tactics, I'welve Copies of Infantry 
l'welve Blank Military Commissions and the several Bonds that 
sent here and the Arms not delivered The Arset Keeper re 
hat he has not yet received the Rifles which you say ¢ t Ml ( 
forwarded to be repaired when ver « ind re} rea the \ 
attended to. rhe Arsenal Keeper says he cannot find ) 
any Bond given by Capt M°l'yeire for the above Rith 
[he amount of the accounts forwarded has been {1 to vour aue 
Bovce, Henry and Walter 
Verv respectt \ 
Wa: | H 
Ass’ Ac Ce 
[ presume that Isaa has formed you that | ( i 
lreasurer of the lower Division at the next Sess ‘ 
your influence ind irtic rlv with the Member ‘ 1) 


I am glad to find, by vour letter of A t t t 
tion‘taken bv me, avainst secession, Is the oniy ‘ 
which you condemn ()thers have a med. witho 
particulars, that the pr ples of that paper are 
which distinguished the re licat rtv during the ¢ f M 
idministration Yo ve een Ss et 
ection ] yinted out 1 vour letter to » ft fro 
from the recognized doctrines of the rep rtv of 
practical illustration of them Yo do not t { 


measures recommended by Mr. Jefferson to « 


< yntem plated case of resistance by Massacl ett 

were the same in principle, with those recently adopted to ‘ 
the revenue laws in South Carolina: but you tell 1 that ‘* Mr. | 
ind vourself may have done wrong, the ver r 

acted.’ Allow me to say, my dear Sir, that It 

to the motives, which actuated vourselt a d Mr. Je it 


lican party of those times to whi 


We. E. Hayne To JAM H. H 
‘ 
' 
ANDREW JACKSON TO NATHANIEL Macon 
\\ 
Doar Sis 
1 one for the 
From the Nathaniel M 
K. Martin, of \ 
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the Union worthless, unless the laws could be enforced ; and after great 


forbearance and due consideration, the deliberate but reluctant resolution 
was taken ‘*‘ fe provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Cnion,’’ if a case of obstruction should arise within the contemplation of 
this clause of the constitution. Under circumstances of still greater emer 


ency than those under which Mr. Jefferson acted (when the ordinance had 


actually passed nullifying the revenue laws), I felt it my duty to act with 


still greater moderation, than his pacific character had dictated on the 
former occasion I first warned and appealed to the affections, to th 
patriotism of my fellow citizens of the South. I exerted my influence 
to remove the causes employed to excite discontent among them. When 


troops were enrolled and actually paraded and trained, with the avowed 


design to prevent the collection of the revenue after a given day, I still 

sougnt to avoid the unhappy collision, by recommending the removai of 
Custom houses bevond the jurisdiction of each of the States threat 

‘ ¢ to Oppose y force the collection of the revenue, and in the last 
nd worst eve nt, proposed the se of force only to defend the publi 


officers from actual violence, when engaged in the discharge of their 


official duties lhe measures of expostulation and concession in the first 
instance, of preparation and discussion in the last, which the wisdom of 
Congress instanced, I am happy to believe have had the best effects in 
securing peace and stability to the Union. 
I think you state too broadly your maxim, that ‘‘ “le government of 
t lnited States and of the States are sovernments of opinion and not of 
wer,’’ or | should rather say, you apply it improperly, as taking all 
sanction from the laws I consider all free Governments, governments 


of opinion, but should hold ours no government at all, if there were no 
laws to give effect to the public opinion. We live under a government 


of laws—laws emanating from the public will, but if there were no means 
of enforcing public opinion, when embodied in a public law, it would be 
neither a government of opinion er force. 

You tell me that a state cannot commit treason. This is true but it 
does not follow that all the citizens of a state may not commit treason 
against the United States. ‘‘ Treason against the United States shall 
consist in levying war against them, etc.’’ The State authorities of no 
one State have a right to repeal this clause of the constitution, which all 
the people in each state sezera//y, concurred in establishing. If, there- 
fore, South Carolina had authorised byenactments of a convention, or 
of her State Legislature, the citizens of the state to levy war upon the 
United States it would have been nevertheless “reason, in all who should 
have acted under such authority. ‘The authority itself would have been 
in violation of ‘*the supreme law of the land,’’ which the people of 
South Carolina, with their own consent have bound themselves to obey 
‘* anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
Your remark that force applied to a State Government ‘7s 
not hinted at tn the Constitution of the United States, because a state can- 


¢t commit treasen’’ and that ‘* 7¢ goes on the ground, that every state will 


| 
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section of the union is subjected to /ntolerable oppresston or injustice by 
another, and we re/tef can be obtained through the operation of public 
opinion upon the constituted authorities, that the right may be as suc- 


cesstully conducted by the wronged and oppresse 


1 against our present 
government, as it was against that which we threw off by the revolution 
which established it. 

[send you herewith the proclamation, the report from the Depart 
ment by which it was seconded, and the law passed consummating them. 


I hope you will receive them as an earnest of the hig] 


1 respect | bear you ; 
and if on comparing them, you find the principles I have advanced and 
the measures I have recommended, the same in effect, with those which 
were proclaimed and carried out by Mr. Jefferson, yourself and other 
fathers of the school of 1798, I hope you will do me the justice to believe, 
that we follow precedents of such high authority and which have been 


sanctioned by almost universal approbation of the country from that 
the dangerous tendencies, imputed in your published le 

I beg you to believe that nothing but a wish to vindicate my con- 
duct and consistency to one whose character I so highly esteem Whose 


probity and pure patriotism gives weight to his most casual opinion— 


have ind nt le Ir retirement [ 
could Nave induced meto intrude on your retirement Wed |, 
which the publication of your letter invited. 


With the kindest feelings and best wishes for your contentment and 


happiness in your last days, 


Wa. E. Hayne ro James H. Hammon 


CHARLESTON Oct. 5th 1833 
Dear § 
I have never yet received a full Return of the Number of 
Volunteers in Barnwell District nor the Manner in which they are orga 


nized. I have received the names of the Field Officers of the Regiment 


of Volunteers, but I have no information of the number of Companies of 


which it is composed, the number of men in each Company or even the 
number of men in the Regiment. What companies of Volunteers within 
the District are not attached to the Regiment? if any what numbers are 
they composed of? The Governor wishes to make a Report upon the 
Subject to the Legislature ; to enable him to do so, will you furnish me 
with the necessary information respecting the Volunteers of your District. 
I have from you several Fstimates of the whole number but you have 


never made a regular return. The Governor is now absent on the Re- 


Iam Dr Sir 
Yo rs respectfully 
ANDRI SSON 
Phe Hon 
Nathaniel Macon 
1 
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daily taking place, leaves our proper course so uncertain that it is difficult 
to decide uponit at present. Do the Union leaders really mean to create 
a civil War? or what do they mean? When we see clearly what they 
intend to do, our course will be plain. In the mean time, I think all 
yur proceedings should be marked with moderation and forbearance. 
No taunting, no abuse, and when we speak of their misdeeds let it be 
‘*more in sorrow than in anger.’’ ‘The case made up between Col. 
Hunt, and Lieut. M°Credie, is going on here before the appeal Court 
If the decision is against them (as I think it will be) I believe no doubt 
they will appeal to the Supreme Court at Washington and try to involve 
the State in a new contest with the Fed! Gov! under whose wings they 
seem determined to take refuge. If the true object of all the excitement, 
is to organize and rally the Union party for the October elections, as 
soon as that purpose shall be indicated, our Bugle call must be sounded, 
and the State Rights party be rallied for the contest, and no effort omitted 
to secure such a triumph as shall put an end to the contest forever. 
Should this take place, I think some plan must be devised to prevent a 
struggle between Elmore* and yourself, and in the mean time, let the 
contest be conducted in good temper and with mutual forbearance. | 
saw Elmore here, and impressed the necessity of this upon him. 
I have only time to add that I am 
respectfully and truly yours, 
Ron. Y. Hayni 
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[ENcLOsuRE]. 


ABBEVILLE 17 Ap' 1834. 


The committee of Five have assigned the Five Divi- 
sions of this State. this District is included in the Division assigned to 


Col Rob‘ Cunningham,' who has written to me to urge an immediate and 


active organization of the Regiments of this District You will please 
therefore make the return for the company you command and send to me 
without the least delay. You and your subaltern officers constitute the 
company committee. I have drawn a form for your guide. 


Respectfully 
P. SPIERIN 


N. B. Confine your report to the Union men alone. 


CHARLESTON 10" June 1834. 
I have maturels ill of the J latur 
nave maturely considered the question Of a Cali of the euisiature, 
ind have received the counsel of our friends from all parts of the State, 
ind of a ortion of our Members of ( ongress rhe question is one ol 


reat delicacy and difficulty, and concerning which I find there exists 


much difference of opinion. On the one hand the outrage’ is so mon 


strous, that the failure to meet it promptly and decisively, may have a 
depressing effect; but on the other hand there is much danger of rash 
ictlo der the imp ilse of pop ilar excitement. We sho ld ask our 


selves, ‘‘if the Legislature is now called what can they do ?—what ought 
they to do? what will they do, or attempt to do’’?) They cavnof call a 


Convention, amend the Constitution, impeach or remove the Judges, nor 


do any act which requires a vote of 2, 3rds This I have ascertained bi 
yond a reasonable doubt. If any of these things should be attempted 
therefore, (as would probably be the case) the attempt would fail, which 
might be fatal to us. The Legislature then could do nothing more than 
express opinions, and amend the MAfilitia Law in conformity with the de 


cision, unless they should remodel the Court so as to have the decision 
reversed. This last act would, I think, be extremely hazardous, while 
the amendment of the Constitution was pending before the people, —and 
I know it would produce a scism in the party. Yet any thing short of 
this would be doing nothing, for it would be worse than useless to attempt 


to legislate with a partizan Court ready to arrest your Laws. As the 


1A prominent member of the Union party, for whom see 0’ Neall’s Bench and B 
f Sout trolina, I1. 395-401. 
2 1 7:., the decision of the Court of Appeals. 
3Under the constitution of 1790, amendments to the constitution required a two 


thirds vote of both houses in two successive legislatures 
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Flist f vr, isva \ 
i By JAMes FrepertcK McCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Profes 
sor of Oriental Languages in University College, Toront 


Vol. IIL, completing the work. New York: The Macmillar 


) 

] ese t vo ) yw e general | aown tne 

TT 

ceding rts of the wor et e Review for January, 1897 (II., 327 
Phe t x1 treated extends from B. ¢ 639 (the accession oft Josiah, 
Kit oO da to Bb. ¢ 539 (the capture of Babvlon by Cy S S 
one century But this century contains a great array of important 

events and persons; and the extent of the ground that the author unde! 

takes to cover will be evident from the titles of the chapter Book IX 
(** Hebrews and Kgyptians describes the political conditions under 


Josiah, the Deuteronomic reform, Hebrew literature down to Deuteron 


omy, religion and morals during the same period, the actual working of 
the Josian reform, and the Egyptian dominion in Palestine Book X. 
(‘‘ Hebrews and Chaldeans’’) Babylon and Nebuchadrezzar, the silence 


of prophecy during the Deuteronomic reform, the political relations be 
tween Judah and the Chaldeans, the attitude of Jeremiah and that of 
Habakkuk toward the Chaldeans, Ezekiel in exile, the fall of Jerusalem, 


the survivors in Palestine and Egypt, and the exiles in Babylonia ; Book 
XI. (‘* Hebrews, Chaldeans and Persians’’) morals and religion in the 
exile, the literature of the exile, the Chaldean dominion, Cyrus and the 
Persians, Cyrus as king of Babylon, prophetic ideals (and the character 
of Cyrus). Professor McCurdy thus gives a survey of the whole his 
tory, political, social, literary, moral and religious; and, as the double 
title of his work indicates, his plan is to illustrate the political history 
from the cuneiform monuments, to discover the ethical and religious 
history in the writings of the prophets, and to define the debt that 
Israel owed to its neighbors. A general view of this sort is useful, and 
Professor McCurdy has arranged and expounded his material with clear 


ness and force. His narrative is illumined throughout by references to 


general principles ; he endeavors to keep in mind the fact that the He 
brew development proceeded according to the same laws that are recog 
nizable in the history of other peoples. He has genuine sympathy with 


the great nations, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, who had so much to 


do with moulding the moral and religious as well as the social life of the 
Hebrews. He describes Nebuchadrezzar in his true character as a wise 
and humane ruler and a man of broad and earnest piety, not less virtu- 
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logical table at the end of the book begins too boldly with the date B. ¢ 
7 the details of the period 7 -4000 are given as if they were his 
tory instead of general inference, and the date 35C for Sargon I. cant 
t d to be of the nature of historical verity Similarly the assume: 
con est ot Elam y Persia or Persis about B. ( 595 (p. 239) IS not 
et know to be a fact he statement (p. 428) that Cyrus was 
yroastr ; open to grave doubts Ihe historv of Zoroastrianism it 
the sixth century | ( Ss volved in obscurity, but the one thing cle 
from the eifor nscriptions relating to Cyrus is that he was frankly 
polythe t g self as heartily to the Babylonian Marduk 
e apparently did to the Hebrew Yahweh. Professor McCurdy’s whol 
ce t of t religion 397 s lacking perspective 
eeds re Pur ¢ to the Old Testament it may e said that 
wide ¢ yt I $5 now es tne ook of Job not in the exile 
3§ t a century or two late date that is portant for t 
stor\ He ew thought \ similar remark must be made re specting 
tne tne =~ t Tt Ya weh poems esper ly | l | 
ao \ to the ex n period exc ent general 
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ria fe ( H 
fA pi By 
G Professor at the University of Vienna, and member 
of the Imperial Academy. Authorized Editi Translated 
MaGnus, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. (Ne 
Yor Charles Scribner's Sons 1901 Pp. viil, 41 
| » follow the terature ol! ph losophy in Germany ve i 
el ‘ een f with the first volume of Professor Gomperz’s 
G L) good translation of which is here offered to Eng 
readers, Che work is not limited to the traditional lines or the his 
ry of sophy t aims to present a more general and complet 
cture of the mind of antiquity’’ than can be offered in a severely 
echnica count of Greek philosophy It therefore makes appeal to 
hat wider circle of readers who desire to understand the significance of 
yhilosophical thought for the culture and civilization of a people. This 
rpose is also served by the marked literary quality of the author’s 
tvle and the relegation of 


uently sparkles with brilliant statements and afergus. 


Che work is not altogether without the defects of its qualities. 


1c endeavor to render the picture of every thinker concrete and 


f the numerous references and notes to the end 
rhe treatment is everywhere full of life, and not infre 
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A FHlistory of for Fligh Schools and Academ By 
Wituis Botrsrorp, Pu.D. (New York: The M 
Pp. xiv, 396 
IN its scope, this work embraces somewhat mort ! rd rily 
comprised in school text-books of Roman history | t merely v 


the record of events down to the dismemberment and fall of the WV 
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Empire, but includes also an account of the succeeding Germanic kin; 


doms of southern and central Europe that form the connecting link be 
tween Kome and modern civilization. ‘lhe author’s purpose, as he tells 
his readers, has been not only to present a sketch of Rome’s rise, expan- 


sion, and organization, but also of the transformation of the ancient 


pagan empire of Rome into the medieval Christian empire of the Ger- 


irrative cordingly, extends from the earliest times to 

rie 
| ) exe ) of the ta Ss set I mself, Botsfo ad nas al 
od « pment. With the thorough training of the classical 
ynbines sound historic sense and excellent historic 
ethod Moreover, he is master of a clear, accurate and attractive 
pre style This « pment he has utilized to the full in conscientious 
las ne \lmost eve ry page of the book gives evidence of careful study 
ed ons and views of other historical writers, as well as famili 


with the sources on which our knowledge of Roman antiquity ulti 
iteiv. re : bre ent quotations from these sources, § ch as Livy, 


Poly s, Appian, Plutarch, the JZ mentum Ancyranum are skilfully 


Phe assured results of the various tributary disciplines of philology, 
epigraphy, archeology, mythology, etc., are naturally familiar to Dr. 
re amplv recognized. hus the Aryan home is no longer 
put in central Asia, as by many recent writers, but in eastern Europe, 


where the researches of comparative philologists have located it with 


great probability. \ gratifving independence of authority, also, is to be 
noted \s a result of researches which warrant the expression of his 
own opinion, Dr. Botsford rejects the theory, so tenaciously held by 
Mommsen, that the netlium plebts was essentially different from the 
rt ta Similarly in his judgment of Tiberius and Domitian he 
ascribes to these emperors elements of character and administrative 
capacity which, though doubtless just, are not generally conceded. 


as a whole, can hardly fail to prove a helpful and even in 
spiring manual of instruction, alike to pupil and teacher. Its author 
not only has grasped the heart of Roman life and institutions, but he also 
sees the relation of Roman to other civilizations—its setting in the his 
tory of the world as a whole. 

\dmirable illustrations, maps, full bibliographies, and chronological 
tables accompany the volume, while the typography and press-work give 
evidence that the ‘‘ printer’s art ’’ still has a clear title to this appellation. 


CHARLES E. BENNETT. 


The Story of Rome. By Norwoop Youne. Illustrated by NELL\ 
ERICHSEN. (London: J. M. Dent and Co. Igor. Pp. 403.) 
luis neat little volume, containing the story of Rome, adds one more 

to the long list of books which have recently appeared on the subject. 

Yet its author has not performed a superfluous task. He gives a brief 


| 


Taylor: Classical Heritage of the Middle Age: >< 


sketch of some of the most important ancient remains it d 
discoveries of interest and he describes some ef thi ling f medic 


Rome. An appendix contains some practical suggest tot 


such as an itinerary, a list of books, and objects of interest t ’ 


the churches. ‘The main purpose of the isto give t 
setting so necessary to make intellig ie the many ) t { t t 
the eternal city. ‘Though the scope and purpose of the 


vet the task has on the whole been we pertort ed | 
paratively small, but the impression left on the 

that produc ed by the more elaborate work of M ( 
Immortalts. 

While we fully recognize the attractiveness and f 
we sometimes miss the accuracy of statement and ‘ irt ty 
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one who appears rather as a bitter opponent than 
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‘aring as the fourth of the ‘* Columbia University Studies 
n Literature ’’’—is clearly a sequel. Its subject, better stated in preface 
than in title, is ‘‘the transition from the Classical to the Medizval,’’ 
and its aim ‘‘to follow the changes undergone by classic thought, let- 
ters and art, on their way to form part of the intellectual development of 
the Middle Ages, and to show how pagan tastes and ideals gave place to 


the ideals of Christianity and to Christian sentiments.’’ he period 


chiefly dealt with is that from the fourth to the seventh century, and the 


discussion contines itself mainly to the west ol Euro] e 
he plan of the book is direct and simple. \ short introduction 
make ( ir t order of treatment and well summarizes its conclusions 
Successive chapters deal with ‘‘the passing of the antique man,’’ with 
( o! igan decadence as the decline of literary art and taste 
ind W those elements of the ant e culture which t uy education 

’ v passed intact to the younger civ tion Ihe handling w 
con ve revity those pagan ideals of conduct id worship, of 
KnOW edu 1uty nd Ove were Christia ed 1 the r transmis 
S10 » the Middle Ages, the author devotes the larg: ot! Vol ¢ 
to those we yrms of culture w ch he counts essen vy ( ristial to 
I ti the new ( stlan system ol Ie to ( ristian prose to 
Christia etry d to Christian art 

Few ‘ es ive roved of s ( perennial nterest to modert 
s t s of the Christianization of culture and none surely is more 
learly mirrored the prepossessions of ts historians. lo the rationa 
eighteenth century Gibbon pictured it as ‘‘ the triumph of barbarism and 
religion.’ lhe Reaction glorified it in the rhapsodies of ( hateaubriand 
and the Catholic romanticism of Montalembert and Ozanam. Reviving 
rationalism and a broader religious sympathy painted once more its 
darker side in the brilliant pages of Mr. Lecky and the relentless ones ot 
Heinrich von Eicken, or by the seductive pen of a Renan, a Hatch, a 


Craston soissier, made more clear the debt to the older civilizations 


Romantic anti-paganism has found in Godefroid Kurth a modern cham 


on as learned and hardly less eloquent. And meanwhile a host of more 


pecial students, delving in the antiquities of society, of education, of 
rature, of art—a Friedlinder, an Ebert, a De Rossi, and their younger 
fellows—have been bringing to light ever fresh sources of knowledge or 
more learnedly and impartially sifting the old. 

In this literature of the newer scholarship Mr. Taylor has read widely 
and well; and there is much to show that he has net been content to 
take its testimony merely at second hand. His conclusions have an air 
of conviction and much flavor of personal independence ; and his point 
of view is clearly his own. ‘The transition from the Ancient World to 
the Middle Ages, he tells us, ‘*‘ was a process of spiritual change, during 
which antique characteristics gradually ceased and were replaced by much 
that was incipiently mediwval. . . . Self-control, measure, limit, pro- 
portion, clarity, and definiteness were principles of the antique ; the 
Christian spirit broke through them all. Its profound spirituality, often 
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Annals of Politics and Culture (1492-1899). By G. P. Goocn, M.A. 
With an Introductory Note by Lorp Acton. (Cambridge: Uni 
versity Press. 1901. Pp. 530.) 


[Hts work is a compilation of historical facts, belonging to that typ« 
of reference-book of which Ploetz’s Epitome of Universal Hist ry, Heil 
prin’s /fisterical Reference Book, and Hassall’s European History are good 
specimens. The selection before us is chronologically arranged ; the 
left-hand pages contain salient matters of ‘‘ politics,’’ classified by coun 
tries ; the right-hand pages are devoted to ‘‘ culture,’’ and the facts are 


h Literature, 


assigned to such headings as Science, Philosophy, Fren 
English Church, Economics, Education, etc. One appendix is given to 
bliography, another to tables of monarchs and rulers, and there isa 
full index. The industry of the compiler is shown in the vast number of 


statements, which in the main refer to the important phenomena in the 


respective countries and topics. Not infrequently in introducing a cer 


} 


name he has offered a summarized account of its later history ; such 


seful summaries appear under the heads, Ivan III., Drake, Akbar, Abbas, 
Sully, Siberia, and similar names. 
4 ] > a farear ».} L } ] lor + 
he vaiue Of sucn a reiterence-DOOK ODVIOUSILY Gepenads On Its ace racy 
and sense of proportion. In neither respect is this work above criticism 
rhe author } «7 ble of expansion. For 
he author has prefixed a list Ol errata, a list Capabie Of expansion. O 


Sterben (p. 262) read Steuben. Eugéne (p. 320) should be Eugene. 


1. McLellan and President Mackinley are unfami 


re essential inaccuracies, particularly in United States affairs 


John Smith can be described as making the settlement at Jame 
town The Ordinance of 1797 did not ‘‘create’’ five states Pippe 
canoe was fought in 1811, not in 1810. Missouri was admitted in 1821, 
not in 182 Gold was discovered in California in 1848, not in 1547 
l'exas seceded February 1, 1861, not in January. Chancellorsville w: 
May. not April, 1863. Not Sheridan but Rosecrans commanded 
Stone River (p. 406). Lincoln did not abolish slavery Silver was 
demonetized in 1873, not in 1871. ‘The Tweed Ring are wrong 
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Familles), the omis mn hardlv seems to be justified There is a slip of 

the pen ¢ » 68 where Brittany is referred to as a duchy although Its 
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JAMES WESTFAI THOMPS 

O "rita / md. By 


Cuarces Firru, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. [Heroes of 


the Nations New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons 


s n Vs ce ful d even rrilliant lives of Cromwell have been 
written of late years that Carlyle, could he revisit us, would cheerfully 
withdraw 1 tirad y ist Drvasdus Whos labors in this eld on 
served to obscure s hero wit circumambient inanity and insanity 
Among the best of these successful lives is the present volume by Mr 
Firth It is not only attractively written, but it is the prod t ol rare 
scholars| ind f knowledge It is based in part on the a r’s eX 
tended article contrib ted in 18 to the JD I f \ 4 5 
rap \pproximately the first half of the book follows that articl 
closely, a testimonial to the solidity of the earlier work, but the author 
has expanded it and provided his subject with a proper background by 
weaving into his narrative a concise history of the period his is a 
very great improvement, since Cromwell is one of those characters whose 
life is an epitome ol the historv of his time and cannot be understood 
apart from it In the latter part of the book, the author breaks away 
from his article and treats his subject still more broadly Mr. Firth 


has given proof in his published writings of a knowledge of various parts 
of this period which is little less than microscopic. It is a pleasure to 
observe that such knowledge is not incompatible with breadth of view 
His generalizations are so concise, so accurate and so luminous that the 
book offers, as its title indicates, an adequate brief history of the period. 
Indeed, those who insist upon the very latest results of historical in- 
vestigation will prefer it to any other. The chapters on Ireland and 


Cromwell's Parliaments are the best short accounts that we have of these 
subjects. The subsequent appearance of Mr. Gardiner’s new volume 
gives us an opportunity to test parts of them by a very severe standard. 
They stand the test admirably. ‘There is a chapter on Presbyterian and 
Independent and another on Cromwell's Colonial Policy which will be 
welcomed by teachers of American history for the use of their students. 
There are numerous illustrations and maps, two of which, the battle 
plans of Marston Moor and Dunbar, differ materially from those hitherto 
accepted. ‘They are the results of investigations which Mr. Firth has de- 


scribed elsewhere, 
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change and almost equal force. Probably few members of the Parlia- 
ment that recently voted the statue of Cromwell which stands under the 
Westminster Hall could justify their vote on constitutional 


Indeed, it is doubtful if anyone perfectly understood Crom 


shadow of 
ll’s attitude toward parliamentary rule before the appearance of the 


present volume. Mr. Gardiner’s solution of the puzzle is as clear as 


could be desired, and is likely to prove final. 


Cromwell was no doctrinaire parliamentarian who believed that the 


majority has the inalienable right to its opinions, however erroneous. 
lo him ‘*the very end of Magistracie’’ was ‘* the suppressing of vice 
and the encouragement of vertue,’’ and if the nation was in the wrong 
it should be coerced for its own good He cared more for the ideals of 


for any constitutional question whatever. Yet he was 


Puritanism than 


practical enough and parliamentary enough to see that the success of the 
Puritan cause depended upon its speedy establishment upon a parliamen 
tary basis, and he spared no pains to bring this about. It appears that 

1 16054 he w not struggling against parliamentary rule as we under 
stand it, but merely against the unrestricted rule of one House. His 
experience with the Rump Parliament and the Nominated Parliament 
was decisive and needed no repetition. He was afraid, with reason, that 


the Parliament, ‘‘ unchecked by constitutional restrictions or by fear of 
tituencies,’’ would first make itself permanent and then endan- 
he best int ts of Puritanism. lo prevent this, he insisted upon 
the acceptance of four ‘‘ fundamentals,’’ which testify to his insight as 
well as to his moderation; for ‘‘} been a 


cepted by the nation, and are at this day as firmly rooted in its con 


1is four fundamentals have 


science as Parliamentary supremacy itself.’’ According to this view, 
there is nothing incongruous in the position of Cromwell’s statue. He 


was merely ‘‘ insisting on conditions without which Parliamentary gov 


ernment is a vain show.’’ Mr. Gardiner makes it clear that the dispute 


was not one which could be avoided by tactful management, as Green 
ind others have asserted. It was not a dispute over the abstract question 


o whether the Parliament might revise the Instrument of Govern 


the Protector had expre sslv invited a vote upon it. The essen- 


tial point at issu he control of the army. Upon this point there 
could be no compromise It was easy to insist, as Cromwell did, that 


the control should be divided between Protector and Parliament, but it 
was difficult if not impossible to devise a practical scheme for the divis 


yn. It would be found in the end that either the Protector or the Par- 
liament had usurped the control. At the present time, such a division 
is possible because there is an appeal in the last resort to the nation. At 


that time, an 


appeal was not possible, for ‘* the nation or even the intel 
active part of it had not been educated in political thought. 


ly 


lectual nz 
Chere were hundreds who could discourse on the true Constitution of the 
Church, and who could expansively utter their opinions on the craggiest 
points of divinity, for one who could say anything worth listening to on 


the Constitution of the State.’’ This, in Mr. Gardiner’s opinion, was 


| 
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modified by the fact that neither he nor his subordinates in Dublin had 
clear idea of the r effect f carried into exec ition, while Cromwell himself 
was foremost in mitigating them when their cruelty and impracticability 
ecame evident his is the most that can be said for him It goes 
thout saying that Mr. Gardiner gives the story exactly as it is, with no 
race of partisanship and no attempt to gloss over the pitiful details. 
I suspect that the present | ypularity of Cromwell in England is due 
least In part to the vigor of his foreign policy rather than to his relig- 
ous or constitutional efforts No doubt this played its part in securing 
the statue at Westminster from the time of the Restoration, when 
Englishmen muttered that the Dutch had not sailed up the Medway 
n QOliver’s day, until the present time, this has been looked upon 
is a brilliant period in England’s foreign relations, all the more br 
int for coming between two periods of shameful inactivity. Mr. Gard- 
ner does not share this unbounded admiration and rightly refuses to 
idge the success of a foreign policy merely by the amount of terror in 
spired in one’s neighbors. He shows how Cromwell's policy was defec- 
tive in aim and incomplete in results. So far as we know, Cromwell 
Was never out of england, and he was profoundly ignorant of continental 
fairs He was completely nder the spell of the absurd idea that the 
Catholic powers were combining to ¢ rush Protestantism and he was anx- 
ous to form a counter Protestant league. This formed the ideal side of 


his policy, ** nol ly concelve d, b it too « omplex to be carried out in sue 
cesstul action.’’ Had he been better informed, he would have seen the 


Impossibility of the union of France and Spain on the one side, and of 


Holland and Sweden on the other. ‘The facts were so completely against 
him that the whole plan came to nothing, and the aspirations which he 


cherished to the end were never translated into action. Nor were his 
efforts to relieve prosecuted Protestants in Catholic countries attended 
with the success he desired. He was able to turn a delicate diplomati¢« 
situation to account in the case of the Vaudois ; but in other cases he was 
powse rless, for the statesmen of Europe had acc epted without reserve the 
principle that each prince had absolute power of his subjects in matters 
of religion, and they considered local persecution more tolerable than a 
renewal of the religious wars. Mr. Gardiner even goes further and as 
serts in a remarkable passage, the closing one in the volume, that in 
claiming the right of interference in favor of the Huguenots in France 
Cromwell was adopting ‘‘the very policy to provoke such a youth as 
Louis,’’ and was sowing ‘‘ the seeds which were ultimately to come to an 
evil fruitaze in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.’ 

Ihe religious side of Cromwell’s foreign policy is the subject of a 
chapter, The Protestant Interest, which is a little masterpiece. We 
have all admired the manner in which Ranke holds in hand the compli 


cated threads of a diplomatic situation. While he has treated more 
complicated periods, it is doubtful if he has done anything finer in 
its way than Mr. Gardiner’s short description of Baltic affairs It has 


the simplicity which is the mark of true greatness. Possibly it cost him 
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lherefore it was, that while Louis was resolved to punish with severity a 
man who while profe ssing to be his emissary had be trayed his secrets to 
other powers, yet he also desired that the method of punishment should 
be concealed, and the identity of the unlucky offender should be de- 
stroved ‘* You will guard him in such a manner that no one may 
} 


know you have a new prisoner,’’ was the order given by Louvois in 


1679, while the King’s own direction was that no one should know what 
became of the man Mattioli was secretly arrested, his face was masked 
when he was carried to the prison, and for many years special pains were 
taken to conceal the fact that a subject of the Duke of Mantua was ke pt, 


in violation of international law and all law, ina French fortress 
long before the death of the ill-fated Mattioli, he had ceased to be 
important. He was kept in confinement, as was many another luckless 


prisoner, because it would have been inconvenient to let him out, and 


n 
iil 


the manner of his « onfinement, exaggerated by some careless entries 
the prison records, and seized upon by the most ingenious of writers, 
made of him a famous character. 

parently the mystery is solved. It was not so much of a mystery 
as was supposed, but Mr. Hopkins’s book gives in readable form the 
truth about the **‘ man in the mask,’’ and some account of the ingenious 


fictions that have been composed in reference to ‘‘ ‘The Man in the Iron 


James BRECK PERKINS. 


The Rise of the Russian Impire. By Hecror H. Munro.  (Bos- 
ton: L. L. Page and Co.; London: Grant Richards. 1goo. 


Mr. Munro has chosen a good field. In these days when the in- 
creasing importance of the Russian Empire and everything concerning it 
are being universally recognized, a clear account of the early history and 
development of this mighty state should appeal to the general public as 
well as tothe scholar. In English we have hitherto had almost nothing on 


the subject, except Rallston’s little book and the few chapters in the 


translation of Rambaud. Here was a chance for an excellent bit of 


work. We do not demand original investigation or close acquaintance 
with the sources; a satisfactory knowledge of the latest results of Rus- 
sian scholarship, and the ability to make use of them could have furnished 
us with all we ask for. The task was tempting and not too difficult. 
How has it been fulfilled in the present volume ? 

We turn, to begin with, to the ‘‘ list of Works consulted,’’ ‘‘ arranged 
somewhat in the order in which they have been found useful.’’ At the 
head of them stands the French translation of Karamzin, published in 
1819. ‘This isashock. Of course, Karamzin is a classic whom every 
student of Russian history should consult, but what should we think of a 
foreigner who cited as his first authority for a new history of England, a 


French translation of Hume? Continuing, we see in the list many valu- 
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the Tartar empire had crumbled she found herself separated from 
rest of Europe are capable of natural explanation, and do not call for 
I 


any particular rnetoric. 


One other criticism of detail is perhaps worth making, the treatment 
and transcription of Russian names. ‘This question of transcription 


one on which people disagree entirely, and where it is often difficult to 


agree with one’s self. Mr. Munro at least has a distinct system: it 


arbarous looking and he is by no means always consistent in its use, but 
there is no advantage in wrangling with him here. More annoying 
his pleasure in putting in foreign words where English ones would have 
served every purpose as well, as in his continual repetition of Novgorod 
skie and ‘Tsarskie and Ljnedimitri, etc., and his affectations such as 
Moskva, Warszawa, Wien If we insisted in writing the name of every 
well-known foreign capital in its native form we might just as legit 
mately put in the Chinese characters for the word Pekin. In the pres- 
ent ista e % S unnecessary parade of accurac vy seems like part of the 


general striving for effect which is the chief cause of the disappointment 
one teels in reading what might otherwise have been a useful book. ; 
ARCHIBALD CARY COoOOLIDGE. 


\ 


17 rSo6. By Lorp Epmunp FirzMavurice. (London, 
New York and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co. 1g0I. Pp. 
vi, 147. 


lHIs is, as the title page apprizes us, an historical study, not a biog 
raphy Uhe fact is to be regretted, for a biography of Charles William 


kerdinand remains yet to be written, and will be a contribution of no 


mean value to the history both of enlighte ned despotism and the Frenc] 


Revolution Indeed it isa 


cause for surprise, that neither in German 
nor in English there has yet appeared what may properly be termed a biog- 
raphy of a man who once aroused the thrilling interest and received the 
plaudits of the English and the German public. On the score of pathos 
alone less prominent actors on the human stage have attracted a biographer. 
For this Duke of Brunswick is he, whom for his youthful exploits in the 
Seven Years’ War Frederick the Great and Pitt hailed as ‘‘ The Young 
Hero,’’ and whose fame, after burning brightly for half a hundred years, 
went out sudd 


enly and completely, bevond the hope ot relighting, under 


the smoke and wreckage of the double battle of Jena ind Auerstadt. 


This is a tragedy on almost a Greek scale, and is enforced by many inci 


dents of a career which seemed to be the constant play of a blind, spite- 

ful chance hus it can only be described as one of Nature’s huge cyni- 

cisms that he, the darling and exemplar of the German Aufh/irung, 

should have become identified with, nay, made himself the very mouth 

’ that leagued feudalism, which made itself an eternal laughing 


«k in the Brunswick manifesto of July, 1792, against the Revo- 
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PROFESSOR MATHE writte 1 ad e tex 
Revolution In less than t et red pag t 
ment nad its cours re clearly t! r 1 tie 
yritative investigation ‘ t 
tion of tne Revol y t rag | 
America a few yeatl etore nd 1 | ‘ 
revo tion was the t ot natiol ‘ 
conviction of 1n stice | ‘ t tr 
tice It was the sion of re 
Son ul, ecclesiastical, , wit I eT 
n ght have been t a to the ore t \ 
the prod ct of Paris re It w tne I rf 
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contuse temporary mo I \ t 
tion of the Revol tion essi \ t 


predominantly social character, its various stages towards an ever more 


ronounced radicalism, and the nature and extent of provincial partici- 


\ third of the volume is devoted to a dese ri] tion of the conditions 
prevailing under the Old Régime and the reform movements preceding 


1759. It is a relief to find so full and adequate a treatment of matte: 


absolutely indispensable to a correct understanding of the Revolution and 
yet which is generally condensed in books of this character within the 
curt iimits of a singie « napter or two Professor Mathews traces the de 

velopment of the revolutionary spirit during the reign of Louis XV., 
showing how nifold it was in its manifestations and how widespread 


vtoOre ever it Was touched Dy philosophy and pointing out the lamentabie 


laracterist that amon the worst of the people it was a ‘* mutinous 


and brutal spirit, among the best a ‘‘ morally selfish, or 


lwo hundred pages are devoted to the per od between 1789 and 
1795 lhe story is told graphically but with moderation. The philoso 
v of events is shown, as well as their course, for one of the merits of 
the book is this excellence of its interpretations. The positions of the 
leading personages and parties in the Revolutionary history are made in 
telligible. Particularly successful is the treatment of the Girondists and 
Jacobins Of the Reign of Terror the author says that it is a fundamental 


mistake to consider it ‘*a carnival of brute passion, or the outcome of 
anarchic forces become ascendant. ‘This was true of certain days and of the 
rtain agents of the Convention . . . but utterly false in the case 


of the government by committees between June, 1793, and July, 1794. 


WOrkK OT Cé 


The Terrorists were seekers after order, not after anarchy, and while it 
lasted the ‘Terror was a genuine experiment in politics—crude, hideous, 


and never to be confounded with the work of the generous idealists of 


the Constituent Assembly ; but in a politically ignorant and morally weak 


nation like France, possessing not a single man of first-rate ability among 
ts legislators, probably inevitable. . . . But more than all it was im- 
plicit in the absolutism and the morals of the Old Régime ’’ (p. 227). 

Professor Mathews wisely gives little space to military events, merely 
indicating their bearing upon the Revolution. He closes his narrative 
with the installation of the Directory in 1795. 


CHARLES D. HAZEN. 


Jean-Paul Marat, The People's Friend. By Erxest Bevrorr Bax. 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Co. 1go!l. Pp. ix, 353.) 


\N unpartisan and critical biography of Marat has long been de- 
sired. Noone of the important Revolutionists has fared worse at the 
hands of posterity. His was too vehement a nature to have aroused other 
than vehement passions and consequently he has passed into historical 
literature as the exfant perdu of the Revolution. Modern historical in- 


vestigation imperatively bids us alter our views. A biography that should 
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years after the event, of the treatment he endured at the hands of Lord 
North (pp. 31-35); and his description of his scientific career and the 
malignant hostility of the AfAz/osephes. This defect, of not controlling 
Marat’s own evidence by the testimony of others, is one that recurs fre 
juently throughout the book 

Mr. Bax’s treatment of Marat’s policy of violence and intimidation 
is not very clear, and is apparently inconsistent in its various stages 
On p. 140 he quotes Marat as saying that these tremendous demands 
for ten thousand, a hundred thousand, heads were merely a rhetorical 
emphatic way of speaking—‘‘I used them with a view to 
produce a strong impression on men’s minds and to destroy all fatal se 
curity ’’; whereas, on p. 178, he again quotes Marat as indignantly 
denying to Robespierre that these ‘‘sanguinary demands’’ were merely 
spoken ‘‘in the air.”” On pp. 137 and 225, Mr. Bax seems to suggest 

] 


that Marat’s ill health may be held responsible to some extent for thi 


truculency of his language, a reasonable explanation that should have 
been more en pl asized But at other times he seems to defend this 
policy as justifiable, taking occasion to animadvert severely upon Thiers, 
certainly an irrelevant figure in a life of Marat (pp. 139-142; 209-215 : 
2s 

Mr. Bax quotes Lombroso as saying that the skull of Charlotte Cor- 
day exhibits ‘‘all the characteristics of the prostitute crim nal typ 


He does not quote another remark of Lombroso to the effect that Marat 


was of * type crimin plet,’’ Ihe one remark would seem to be 


} he 
about as important as the otner. 


Nhrabeau. Von Professor Dr. B. ErpMANNSDORFFER. Mit 4 
Kunstbeilagen, 1 Faksimile und 93 Abbildungen. [Mono 
graphien zur Weltgeschichte, nummer XIII.] (Leipzig: Vel- 


hagen und Klasing. 1900. Pp. 128. 


His work was Erdmannsdorffer’s last contribution to historical lit 

erature. It is one of a series Of monographs written tor the general 
- lor nod n he lel Lj } ] ] 
reader and might serve as a model tor that kind of a DOOK. he genera 
reader objects to footnotes: he cares only for the results, but they must 
e reliable and presented in an attractive form. \ satisfactory book of 
that kind cannot be produced by a novice ; it can be written only by a 


man of experience and training, with a special knowledge of the subject 


treated. ‘That many of the ablest of modern historians have not dis 
dained to write ra popula qaience, one of the hopetul things about 
modern to i terat ‘ 

Erdmannsdorfter’s book impresses me as being, in some respects, the 
best short life of Mirabeau that has vet been written It is naturally less 
brilliant, from a literary point of view, than the ‘* Vie de Mirabeau by 
Meézicres, but it appears to me more scholarly : it is a better presentation 


of Mirabeau and the French Revelution than Willert has given us. 


| 
CHARLES ID). HAZEN. 
| 
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Erdmannsdor fier: Mirabeau 145 


Some vears ago Professor Erdmannsdorffer edited the correspondence 


between Karl Friedrich von Baden and the Mar s de Mirabea dur 
Ing his last years at He de] erg, one ot! Nis tavorite ectur course was 
ipon the French Revolution lhis knowledge of the subject, in deta 
and in general, combined with his experience as an investigator, a writer, 
and a successful university lecturer marked hit s the man who was likely 
to write a scholarly and attractive life of Mirahea He did his work so 
well that it will not be necessary to do it over o 1 for the Ger , 
public Erdmannsdorffer has done for the general reader what Stern 
had already done for the historical student, and the popular sket 
sound, as true to the evidence. as the scientific treatise 

lhe proportions of the work are, with some exceptions, excellent, 
ind details have been subordinated in a masterly manner Neve! ) rt 
sight of the fact that his subject is to be dealt with as an historical « 
acter, he passed rapidly over certain episodes in Mirabeau’s life that are 
dwelt upon at length by Mézicres. he affair with Mme. de Monnier at 
Pontarlier and the divorce trial at Aix are good examples of this met vd 
of treatment. Such careful preservation of proportions and of the | 
torical perspective lends to the narrative a dignity that is seldom met 
with in works of this class 

The attitude of EKrdmannsdorffer toward Mirabeau is mirable It 
resembles that of a kindhearted physician toward his patient He is 
sympathetic, but he does not allow his sympathy to interfere with the 
scientific study of subject It is this characterist ong c 
that inclines me to place his book above all the other po ¥ es of 


Mirabeau with which I am acquainted No more appreciative pari 
raphs have ever been composed on this strange mortal than those writter 
y Erdmannsdorffer upon the Lettres de V7 , upon the constant 
conflict between the statesman and the demago nm the ist three vears 


veau’s life, and upon the disreputable | lication of the notor 


The book will prove interesting even to those that are a nted 
with Loménie and Stern. ‘The chapters upon the Marquis de Mirabe 
as a publicist, upon the codperation of Mirabeau and M on in the 


production of the J/onarchie pru nne, upon the Notes to the Court, 


and upon a number of other important topics, were inspired by a caref 
study of the sources and are suggestive reading 
I have noted very few incorrect statements of fact in the book WV he 

Erdmannsdorffer suggested that dur ng the procession of May t, spect 
tors sought for Bailly in the ranks of the Third Estate, he forgot that th 
famous academic in was not elected ntil Mav 12 \\ | ve 

said. the proport yns of the work asa w ye are excelient, the treatme 

s not flawless. Not enough space is given to the il rtant pe 

1772 to 1776, from Mirabeau’s marriage to his transfer to the fortr f 

Joux ; the financial relations between Mirahe ind his fathe 

of the important part they play in the lives of the two men, yuld ( 


received fuller treatment 


Histoire secréte de la cour de Berlis 
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rhe illustrations form a very valuable and instructive addition to the 
text. ‘They are excellent reproductions of contemporary woodcuts, en- 
gravings and paintings. Seven portraits of Mirabeau, a facsimile of one 
of his letters, the chateau d’ If, the citadel of the lle de Ré, the donjon 
de Vincennes, several{views of the hall of the Estates at Versailles and 
of historical buildings of old Paris, together with portraits of most of 
the famous contemporaries of Mirabeau, make up this attractive list. 
The paper, printing, and binding of the book represent the best results 
of German handiwork. 

FRED Morrow FLING. 


Le Conventionnel Prilippeaur. Par Mavrovucuer. (Paris: 
Societe nouvelle de libraire et d’édition. 1900. Pp. xlii, 408. 


I'uis work was presented as a thesis for the doctor’s degree at the 
Sorbonne and was ‘‘ brilliantly’’ defended March sixth of this year. 
Referring to the book in the Révolution frangaise (April 14, 1901), M. 
Aulard states that M. Mautouchet did his first work upon the subject in 
one of the practice courses at the University and later recast it and 
developed it more fully as a thesis. 

As M. Aulard remarked, ‘‘ It is a good book.’’ It could not be a 
great book, chiefly from_lack of material. All that is known of Philip- 
peaux previous to 1789 barely fills a page ; he did not become a national 
character until the autumn of 1792, and he was guillotined in the spring 
of 1794. \n honest, laborious, self-sacrificing, but very ardent patriot, 
his historical existence was a tragedy ina single act. ‘This tragedy has 
already been brilliantly described in outline by Michelet; M. Mau 
touchet presents it fin “all its details. Had Philippeaux not been sent 
upon his famous mission to Vendée, he might have been as little known 
as many of the members of the Convention. 

M. Mautouchet ‘properly devotes nearly half of his volume to these 
last few months of the life of Philippeaux. He describes the success of 
the mission in uniting ‘the people and in raising volunteers ; the obstacles 
thrown in Philippeaux’s way by the demagogue generals at Tours and 
the criminal abuses and mismanagement that he noted in their army ; the 
saving of Angers, the unification of Nantes and the failure of the plan of 
campaign, advocated by Philippeaux, because the army of ‘Tours did not 
support him; the denunciation of the generals and the criticism of the 
Committee of Public Safety, leading finally to the arrest, trial and execu- 
tion of Philippeaux. His frankness cost him his life. In his last 
moments, knowing what the outcome would be, he declared that no 
torture could force him to betray the sacred interests that the people had 
intrusted to him. ‘The memory of such a man deserves to be vindicated, 
and M. Mautouchet has vindicated it, although he was not able to prove 
to the satisfaction of M. Aulard that the famous order to retreat, that 
Philippeaux charged Rossignol with writing, was even written. 

In form, the book is beyond criticism ; the bibliography, with its 
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Paris : Hachette 1901. Pp. xlvi, 688 
IN history there sa recognized t ndencv for a st to r 
whronicied Cause Men care not to rehearse their ow dete | 
weakness French scholars ) S the i 
Ir mtenac, has overcome Prento ts treatise | t 
ncholv interest for his countrymen, a touch of | 
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n comparative obs rity he author, a tran} al ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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nce 1872 in the library of Cat 
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the archives ol Paris, London and Maurit 
By the veace of Amiens France to e For 
st enougn ol India to be ipie to yt t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
This remnant of French dominion, which Bonaparte ed to 
he entrusted at that crit cal time to Decaen Decaen wa yr, t 
son of a bailiff, at Caen in 1769, enlisted in 1792, attained th 
of brigadier in 1796, and in 18 ad closed th itisfactory re 
n the German campaigns by com ianding with credit 
Hohenlinden His appointment as captain-general in India, t 
self-sought, was considered by Moreau, whose trusted lieutenant he 
as nothing less than banishment. Such it may have been in the eye 
of Bonaparte, who crippled his rival at the time y appointil eV. 
eral of Moreau’s lieutenants to posts In remote colonies Decae 
self he was careful to weaken by ling from conti th t 
Isle of France and the French squadron in those sea In the second « 
these points, Dr. Prentout sees the sinister influence of the minister 
marine, who was on ill terms with Decaen; but 1 respect oO ( 
may observe that bonaparte, then at war with To iint louverture 
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the West, would distrust too powerful a proconsul in the East Indies 
The renewal of the war, by closing Pondicherry to the French, trans- 
ferred and confined Decaen to the Isle of France, under him the citadel, 
for seven years, of French power in the east. His activity here this work 
surveys at large—the restoration in the colony, as in France, of the old 
centralized régime under new forms ; Decaen’s futile efforts to promote a 
French attack in India; finally his surrender in 1810 to an overwhelm- 
ing English force. On all these points the work is a mine of informa- 
tion. Its interpretation is frank, yet open at times to criticism. Napo- 
leon, for instance, is blamed for neglect of the colonies as against 
Europe ; Decres for indifference in reinforcing Decaen. Could they do 
otherwise ? Of three vessels sent singly to the Isle of France in the win- 
ter of 1808-1809, the English took two. 

American readers will be struck by the repetition here, on a smaller 
scale, of the bickerings and love of display so prominent in the annals 
of New France. Decaen religiously devoted his salary and allowances, 
one hundred thousand francs, to the maintenance of his social prestige ; 
while his differences with his associates read like a classic in quarrelsome- 
ness. From his first interview with Decrés he quarrelled with that min- 
ister. When Bonaparte taxed him with this, Decaen claimed the First 
Consul’s protection, Bonaparte smiled and promised to be his ‘‘ cham- 
pion.’’ At Brest Decaen fell out with his naval colleague, Linois,—an 
omen of their later intercourse. In the colony, his relations with the 
prefect were good, with the commissioner of justice, towards the end, 
bad. In spite of this record he seems on the whole to have been a man 
genial, popular, a little arbitrary, never bitter. An estimate of his 
capacity is not easy. Lord Whitworth termed him, before his colonial 
career, a man not remarkable either as a general or as a statesman. 
Twenty-seven years later, Sebastiani, in offering him the presidency of a 
commission on colonial legislation, referred to his ‘* glorious reputation 
won in the colonies.’’ His civil administration in the east was a suc- 
cess, his military failure no disgrace. Napoleon himself, in 1807, asked 
Decaen’s brother, ‘‘ Why have the English not taken the Isle of France ?’’ 
and added, ‘‘’Tis their stupidity.’’ His extension and support of the 
lycée in the colony during his trying régime will compare, for breadth 
of view, with Humboldt’s foundation of the University of Berlin in 
1810. And, in his last days, he could say to Gouvion St. Cyr and Soult 
that thirty years of honorable service in important posts had left him 
nothing but the satisfaction of having done, at all times, his duty. 

H. M. Bowman. 


Histoire du Second Empire. Par PiekRE DE LA Gorce. Tome V. 
(Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. Ig01. Pp. 53 
In this, the fifth volume of his history of the Second Empire, M. de 
la Gorce brings the narrative to the first month of the year 1870. Be- 
ginning with the battl + of Sadowa he continues his analysis of the Franco- 


| 
| 


Prussian relations, discusses the whole matter of th yMpensat sw 
exceptional skill, and ends his first chapter with th e of the ] 
lette circular. ‘Then passing to the Mexican question 
study of that unfortunate adventure, leaving Campbell, United Stat 
agent in Mexico, with the full responsibility for fa © to cary Se 
ard’s instructions to intercede with Juarez for mencyv toward M 


milian ; and calling the trial of the Emperor an extraordinary travesty 


justice (p. 137). Returning to France he takes the Expositio 
1867 and deals once more with Franco-Prussian relations when ‘* d 
don en abandon, de concession en concession, nous étions 
concentrer nos désirs sur le Luxembourg.’’ Closing t 

of the London Congress, with Moustier’s apologetic spee to t 
Chamber, in which the minister declared that the object of Franc 
been less to increase her territory than to protect her frontie: Dp. I 


he turns to Italy and analyzes the Franco- Italian relations from the ¢ 
vention of 1864 to the battle of Mentana As in previous « 
Italv, so here, we have the fulle st, keenest and most cid analy 
of the most involved of Napoleon’s int: es 
Why did the Kempe ror intervene at Mentana when there 
ated the only power in Europe remaining friendly to Franc 


Why did he not allow the Italian government to « 


occupation of Roman territory when hx id already don for 
the Italian cause and had seemed SO ena r 

tunities of the Italian diplomatists? Why did he revert ttitucde 
assumed in 1860 and refuse at this time t ten to ‘ \ 


and Pepoli who wished to repeat the ruse 


Castelfidardo, particularly as Prince Napoleon, | ette, even | 

at this time high in favor with the Emperor, o] eda se 

tion to Rome? It will not be enough to cite the Convention of S 

ber ; that was only a modus 7 47, M. de la Gorce finds se 

first, a change in Napoleon's own views, for on acco ‘ 
scandale,’’ the ‘‘ Imposture of Castelfidardo, he d 

sions ; second, the inferiority of Nigra’s diplomacy and cunning, for the 
Italian ambassador of 1867 was not the equal of Cavour; third, the 
guments of Moustier and Niel, who threatened to resign if their couns 


should not prevail; fourth, a desire to uphold the papacy and to renew 
the alliance between the clergy and the empire. But after all, are thes 
the reasons? Each undoubtedly had an influence on Napoleon's mind 
but can it be honestly said that Napoleon ever acted on reasoned convic- 
tions? He was a man of impulse, Micawber-like waiting until some 
event turning up at the moment of action, should compel decisior On 
no other ground can Napoleon’s diplomacy be explained 

How was it in this case? The decision had not been rendered when 
Nigra left Biarritz, nor even after the threats of Moustier and Niel had led 
to the adoption of intervention in principle. Everything hung in the 
balance to the end: Nigra was confident on one side that Napoleon 


would favor Italy; Armand, French secretary of legation at Rome, on 


that had | 
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the other, that he would uphold the cause of the Pope. Even in the 
council of October 25 ‘*l’empereur s’acheminait vers la_ politique 
d'action, ma ! foute rte de retours’’ (p. 29%, italics mine). but 


when the news came of the actual starting of the Garibaldian expedition 
ind of the great alarm in Rome, then fear of revolution in Italy and its 
possible danger to both Pope and King seemingly impelled Napoleon to 
a decision. Yet even at the last moment the order wavered. M. de la 
Gorce gives a remarkable story on page 296, told him by the heirs of 
Vice-Admiral de Gueydon, according to which the fleet at ‘Toulon was 
sent, recalled, ordered to lie off the coast within reach of a recall, and 
then got away under cover of increasing darkness, escaping from those 
who would wish to have called it back again. 

Hay hazard d plomacy How else can it be designated -not only 
with Italy but still more with Germany? In those portions of the work 
that will prove most widely interesting—the chapters treating of the re- 
lations with Prussia—M. de la Gorce lays stress where a Prussian would 
not have placed it, upon the weakness, the divided counsels, and the 


hesitation of France, and not upon the diplomatic greatness of Bismarck. 


Unlike Sybel, who as a patriotic Prussian is concerned with the merits 
of Bismarck and other Prussian leaders, M. de la Gorce br ngs out the 
good fortune that attended Bismarck and gave him so impotent an enemy 
to oppose. He gives the Prussian minister full credit for bravery, for 
diplomatic rashness that was almost genius, but he refuses to deify that 
statesman, believing that having fathomed the helplessness of the enemy 
he became hard, unscrupulous, and possessed of little nobility of character. 
There are many, not Frenchmen, who will agree with this view, and who 


will follow M. de la Gorce when he speaks of ‘‘ les iniquités de la Po- 


logne, le ss yph smes de l’affaire danoise, les brutales hardiesses de la 
pout le prussle nne’’ p. 00). It is well to have both sides presented 


Sybel’s glorification of Bismarck, to the neglect of the actual situation in 
France ; de la Gorce’s fearful arraignment of the inextricable confusion 
that prevailed in the French government contrasted with the machine 
like precision and simplicity prevailing at Berlin. 

I know of no work that brings out this confusion and disorder more 
strikingly \n emperor, genial and courteous, possessed of a benevolent 
and humane spirit, liberal by-nature, in diplomatic intrigue simple even 
to maivefé, constitutionally an autocrat yet loving to turn to the humblest 
of his subjects that he might hear his opinion, desirous of repose yet 
rarely obtaining it, wishing for others contentment, for himself, peace, 
the recovery of his health, and relief from his cares. Complaisant in 
consenting that Prussia should annex new millions of inhabitants and 
hurt because Bismarck would not grant France an equivalent Consent 
ing to the unity of Northern Germany just as he had consented to the 
erection of a larger Piedmont, in the forlorn hope that one would mean 
a dual Germany as the other had been planned to inaugurate a federated 
Italy. rrusting that liberty of the press would draw the nation more 


closely to him but not realizing that ‘‘aprés la compression des années 
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as illustrations. On p. 42 it is said that ‘*the population of Spain had 
steadily declined from the time of the Goths, when it was very numerous, 
down to the first quarter of the eighteenth century.’’ As the figures 
given for the population of Spain are all guesswork before the census of 
Castile in 1594, and equally so for Spain outside of Castile until 1797, so 
confident an assertion of the steady decline of the population of the 
peninsula for over a thousand years is, to say the least, hazardous and 
misleading. On p. 6 the well-known prophecy of Aranda in regard to 
the future greatness of the United States is quoted and it is said to be 
from a letter which Aranda wrote to Florida Blanca. ‘This document 
according to its title was a memorial submitted to the King and nota 
letter to Florida Blanca. ‘That it is of doubtful authenticity Mr. Hume 
is evidently unaware ; yet Ferrer del Rio discussed it in his ‘* Historia 
del Reinado de Carlos III’’ and reached the conclusion that it is not 
genuine. He was unable to find the document in the archives and the 
views presented in it are inconsistent with authentic expressions of Aranda. 
Baumgarten in his ‘‘ Geschichte Spaniens ’’ is also positive in his rejec- 
tion of it for the same reasons. ‘The account on p. 54 of the treaty of 
St. Ildefonso (1S01) gives the idea that it was the result of folly rather 
than of practical compulsion. 

In matters relating to American history Mr. Hume's expressions 
show both haste and unfamiliarity. We are told (p. 446) that Spain 
had a little war (1861) ‘*in Santo Domingo, where the Spanish half of 
the Negro Republic desired annexation to Spain,’’ and that Grant (p. 
$92) ‘* resolute ly refused ’’ to rec ognize the Cubans as belligerents because 
being ‘* now firmly fixed in his new term of office’’ he had no ‘‘ desire 
to strengthen the Democratic party by adding Cuba to the agricultural 
states.’ No doubt Mr. Hume recollects reading something like that in 
a Spanish newspaper thirty years ago. It is tolerably well known that 
Grant wanted to recognize the Cubans as belligerents and was with dif- 
ficulty dissuaded from doing so. ‘The phrases, ‘‘the revolt of the 
English-American Colony’’ (p. 171), and ‘‘ the United States legisla- 
ture’’ (p. 559), evince a haste that cannot tarry until the precise word 
presents itself. 


Epwarp G. BouRNE. 


The Constitutional! History of the United States. By Francis New- 
TON Tuorre. (Chicago: Callaghan and Co. tgo1. Three 
Vols., pp. XMi, 595, Xix, 685, xvi, 618.) 

ACCORDING to the preface, this work, ‘‘ the labor of half a life time,’’ 
traces the ‘‘origin, progress and development of constitutional gov- 
ernment in America from the close of the French wars in 1765, to the 
year 1895’°’; but as would be expected by one familiar with Mr. 
rhorpe’s previous book, Zhe Constitutional History of the American People, 
the terms of the title bear a peculiar significance. In reality the work is 
far less broad in scope, being concerned not so much with constitutional 
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yvernment as with the formation of the text of the Fy 


{ 
tion. Out of 1,829 pages, 1,260 are devoted to the ro f f i 
tion, ratification and amendment, only 249 to co ’ 
Von Holst’s sense of the words, and only 96 to ( 
tion of the Constitution. 
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province to be that of a mere chronicler He ( erte \ 
partial in recounting what was said and done. and t 
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ferson, Lincoln a id S Steve ] ery « ort to ce 
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tion controversy and the Revolution w S re 
taken by the colonies toward union and independ. ‘ ‘ 
sions of political theory Ihe colonial protests ( 
actions of Congress ire therefore somew t minute ed 1 he t 
part ends with a description of the origin and formation of t \rticles of 
Confederation, the difficulties over their ratificatior the 
futile attempts to amend them hese opening eight re 
many ways the most original and va e of the whole w he po 


litical and constitutional theories of the Revolutionary statesme1 


olitical and economic reasons for their 


| ul action are co I wn 
by elaborate analyses and cross references to documents o 

The rest of the first volume and the opening third of the second \ 
ume are devoted to a full narrative of the formation and rat yn of 


the Constitution and the adoption of the first twelve Amendments Phe 


chapters while based equally upon orig nal sources « ver more familiar 
ground ina less novel way. ‘The rest of the second volume describe 

the history of the Constitution during the struggle between states’ rights 
and nationalism. Mr Thorpe does not devote much space to political 
controversy even though in it the Constitution was appealed to by bot 

sides, but contents himself with a brief summary of such str gegles and an 


even briefer summary of judicial interpretations, h bject being t 


I, 


the vrowtn ye neral p litical governmental theory. L hese chapter 
need to C supplemented by continual cross references to Mr. Phorpe’s 
earlier work, taken with which they become much more valuable. The 
survey of the era of struggle ends with a detailed study of the fruitless 
attempts in 1861 to prevent secession by constitutional amendment. 

lhe third volume is almost wholly devoted to the last three Amend 
ment Here Mr. Thorpe, returning to the methods of his opening 
chapters, kes use of a comparative study of State and Congressional 


action during the Reconstruction period, to show the successive steps by 
which negro liberty and legal equality became part of state and Federal 
Constitutions. In this, as he says in his preface, he is doing the work of 
a pioneer, and by the width of his resear( h, the fullness of his citations 
t 


1 | I f titutional and legal documents Northern and South 


ana iin wt Oil cons 
ern has certainly made an extremely valuable contribution to history 
lhroughout, from 1765 to 1870, he has proved, as no other writer has 
even tried to do, the impossibility of dealing fully with the Federal 
Constitution either in its origin or Amendments without ample consider 
ation of the colonial and state governments, constitutions and laws and 
the political theories current among the people. 


But while in the matter of the collection and exposition of legal and 


constitutional material nothing but praise can be awarded the work, there 
are certain peculiarities which it is impossible not to mention. ‘The most 
striking is Mr. Thorpe’s use of sources. As regards the primary legal 


authorities no fault can possibly be found, for the author has spared no 


pains to secure tull authentu reports ot every convention, election Ol 


legislative act. His foot-notes bristle with documentary references and 
when these are lacking he has made some attempt to supplement them 
by newspaper reports. He also makes use of the works of statesmen, 


especially tor the Revolutionary period, but his main reliance everywhere 


is upon ‘*‘ Official’’ documents, a tendency « jually marked in his earlier 
work but when it comes to secondary authorities a great difference is 
observable He never discusses and rare ly mentions the conclusions ot 
recent writers, even those in his spec il field. With the exe eption ot 


Barrett on the Northwest Ordinance, and Libby, Walker, Harding, M« 

Master and Stone on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution he makes 
no use ¢ \onographic work rhe Johns Hopkins series is ignored: no 
reference is made to Jameson’s /:ssays in the Constitutional History of the 
States, to Fertiy’s Reconstruction tn Tennessee or any other in 
the Columbia Series, or to Houston’s Vud/ification, He has apparently 
never read Dunning’s Aysayvs on Reconstruction. As regards the longer 
works on United States History, the omissions are even more surprising. 
Bancroft, Frothingham, Trevelyan and Lecky are mentioned a few times, 
Hildreth only once; but Von Holst, Schouler, G. T. Curtis, H. Adams 


les are unknown. None of the legal writers from Story to ( ‘ooley 


and 
are referred to, except Jameson’s Constitutional Conventions and Burgess, 
each once in a foot-note. Precisely why Mr. Thorpe has ignored prac 


tically all American scholarship is not clear. If he reached the same 
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lish Whig doctrines, culminating in Locke’s political philosophy. Ih 
the knotty question of sovereignty Mr. Thorpe lacks th 
clearness which comes from sharp definition of the various meanings of th 
word. Nowhere in the volumes is the distinction made between legally 
divided and politically united sovereignty, and the evolution in the pop- 
ular ideas on the subject traced by Professor McLaughlin in the Amer 
CAN HisroricaL Review for April 1900, appears nowhere in his pages 

Further Mr. Thorpe’s dependence upon legal documents and th 


slight attention paid to secondary sources lead to the presence of a num 


ber of actual errors in the text, among which the following are the most 
striking In volume I., p. 80, forgetting the Declaration of 1688, he 
says ‘‘the Americans were the first people to accuse the King of violat 
ng the compact.’’ In the same volume (p. 110) he accepts without 


question the Mecklenburg declaration of independence of May 20, 1775 


[In Vol. II., p. 343, after describing the Naturalization and the Alien 
Enemies Acts he says ‘‘ these were the famous alien and sedition acts 


of 1798°"! and later states that they were repealed which is true only 


of the Naturalization Act. On p. 357 he denies that New England in 


1814 meditated secession. On p. 387 he asserts that Jackson before his 


election ‘‘left no one in doubt’’ of his position on the tariff, which is 


just what he did do with great skill. On p. 468 he says the decision in 
Marbury . Madison was never executed. On p. 56c the map of slave 
and free territory in 1860 is wrong since it includes both Minnesota and 
Oregon as territories whereas both were states. np. 559 he says that the 
Congress elected in 1860 was Republican in both branches and gives the 


figures for Congress as it was in July 1861 with no Southern members, 


whereas in fact the Republicans elected a majority of neither branch. 
On p. 595 he speaks of South Carolina’s falling into the hands of the 
national forces on September 17, 1862. On p. 682 he says that Illinois 
alone ratified the amendment proposed in 1861; MacDonald’s Decw- 
ments gives Maryland and Ohio. In Vol. III., p. 122, the Crittenden 
resolution of 1861 is confounded with the Crittenden compromise offered 
in the preceding Congress. On p. 516 the Ableman and Booth case ?s 
confused with the Merryman case. On p. 524 the author says the fears 
of several southern States in 1865 that Congress would extend the fran- 
chise to the negroes were groundless. But as a matter of fact Vongress 
did this very thing inthe Reconstruction Acts. The chapters on political 
affairs are filled with careless statements of this character, contrasting 
with the scrupulous accuracy of references to constitutional and legal 
matters. 

The most questionable feature, however, is the fundamental plan. 
In spite of the wealth of material and keenness shown in interpreting 
legal matters, is a history of the United States Constitution worth writ- 
ing on the lines that Mr. Thorpe has followed? The lack of perspective 
which leads the author to devote only 96 pages out of 1829 to the judi- 
cial interpretation of the Constitution and only 164 pages to all other 
development permeates the whole work. Strong as the volumes are in 
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There ive been some enlargements and some curtailments ; good may 
are still plentiful, and the illustrations have generally been enlarged and 
mprove d Ihe questions designed for the teacher's ise, plac ed former 
it the bottom of the pages, have been omitted, and, instead, at the end 
of the chapters ‘* Topics for further Study ’’ are added. These and the 


supplementary notes on the sources and references for supplementary 
reading are very valuable aids. The references are to the most usefu 
and easily obtainable material, and they are given with discrimination 
and authority, as might be expected from Professor MacDonald, whos 


experience with documents and authorities makes him an expert in bibliog 


i 
raphy lhe text is brought up to the date of publication, 1901, the 
last chapter being a good topical summary of the important recent 


events, without party color or bias on controverted party questions 


rhis chapter takes the place of the final chapter in the old volume, 
which related chiefly to the state of the country and the causes of our 
growth, with some speculation as to the future. ‘Teachers of American 
istory in our secondary schools will find the new volume a very useful 


le. J. A. Woopeurn. 


The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the Untted States 
1513-15067. By Woopsury Lowery. (New York: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 1901. Pp. 515.) 


lure futility of human ambition, the helplessness of mere human ef 
fort when it tries to achieve that which is not, has never been illustrated 
nore forcibly than in the records of the attempts made by the Spanish 
Conquistadores during the early sixteenth century to add portions of what 
is now the United States to the New World empire of Charles V. 
Spanish soldiers, settiers and priests accomplished marvellous things in 
the West Indies, in Mexico and Peru. In Florida and the Gulf region, 
in New Mexico and on the Nebraska prairies the same men could do 
nothing but wander about until hunger and debilitated energies forced 
those who had not died to leave the country. The reasons why this was 
so might afford an instructive subject for investigation by those who be 
lieve in the philosophy of history. They will find the material for their 
study admirably presented in Mr. Woodbury Lowery’s carefully pre 
pared account of the several attempts which the Spaniards made to 
explore the regions north from Havana and Mexico, prior to 1561. The 
men whose deeds he records, who struggled across the mountains and 
deserts of the west or pushed their way through the southern morasses, 
were as skilful as brave and as deserving of the reward as were those 
who secured the treasure hoards of Atahualpa and Motecuhzoma. And 
their reward, in the fame measured out by posterity, is as great. ‘Thanks 
to another race, and circumstances past finding out, it has come to pass 
that the country explored disastrously by Ponce de Leon, de Soto and 
Vasquez Coronado is now a part of the territory of a great nation whose 
citizens are immensely interested in everything that is connected with its 


past. 
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in such rare books, as to be difficult of use. With due recognition of 
Dr. Edward I). Neill’s valuable work, it is not too much to say that Dr 
Brown has most fully presented the history of the first successful coloniza 
ion of England in America, in its due importance, as the work of a great 
and influential company of prominent Englishmen, and has shown the 
relations of the movement to the Spanish diplomacy and to the political 
struggles in England. ‘To have transferred the center of gravity of early 
Virginia history from Pocahontas to the London company, is in itself a 
work that entitles him to the gratitude of serious historical students, 

In his Genests of the United States, Mr. Brown presented documentary 


material and annotations on the period from 1606 to 1616. ‘This he 
followed by Zhe First Republic in America, in which he traced Vir- 
ginia history from 1606 to 1627. In the latter volume, Mr. Brown 
showed defects in his mode of treatment which unfortunately reappear in 
the present book. Nothing is more dangerous to judicious and discrim- 
inating historical work than to enlist on the side of aparty. Mr. Brown 


is desirous that his readers shall understand that he writes from the point 
of view of the ‘* patriot party,’’ and in opposition to the point of view of 
the ‘‘ court party.’’ He holds a brief for the London company. ‘This, 
in itself, would be less serious, if the historian allowed us to weigh his 
evidence and test the justice of his conclusions. But on some of the 
most important issues he cites no authorities ; often he does not even 
name sources from which he quotes, and at times the reader is in the dark 
as to when Mr. Brown is giving the gist of a document, and when he is 
expressing his own opinions. ‘The special student of Virginia historical 
material can, it is true, work out for himself the various printed bases of 
the assertions ; but Mr. Brown has secured copies of unpublished manu- 
scripts in the English public record office dealing with Virginia history 
up to 1624; and until he publishes his evidence the task of those who 
would weigh the value of his various statements is rendered particularly 
hard. Other natural organs of publication, like the irginta Magazine 
of History, which started to publish Sainsbury’s abstracts of these English 
documents, have suspended the publication because of Mr. Brown's an- 
nouncement that he was preparing to issue them. 

his failure to present specific evidence and citation of authority on 
which he bases controversial assertions is most unfortunate, for it detracts 
from the undoubted weight of many of Mr. Brown’s contentions. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that he will find sufficient support to continue the 
documentary publication. His sacrifices and devotion to this task, as 
well as its intrinsic importance, entitle him to the thanks of students of 
our history. These documents, rather than Mr. Brown's views, will nec- 
essarily shape the opinion of historical scholars, 

The argument of the present book is briefly as follows. The coloni- 
zation of Virginia under the royal government provided by the first 
charter (1606) was a failure. The colonization by the London Com- 
pany, under its charter of 1609, had for its purpose ‘‘ ‘to lay hold on 


Virginia as a providence cast before them of double advantage,’ —of escap- 
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the significance of the charter. The whole period of the despotic Iron 


rule of Dale, under the system of a single absolute governor in Vir; 


a system which was not terminated until 1618), and the system of shi 
ping ‘‘ debauched ”’ classes to Virginia, of which even Dale and Delawar 
complained, cannot well be reconciled with the theory that the primary 
purpose on the part of the company in 1609 was to create a model fre 
state in Virginia It is not without significance that not until 1618 did 


the company provide for an assembly in Virginia, and at that time th 
} 


company’s fortunes were only saved by the institution of sub companies 


who purchased stock to make particular plantations ; these were unques- 


tionably conducted as business ventures lhe company, moreover, never 
had the homogeneity of interests that would be necessary to permit this 


attempt to make a free republic in America as a refuge for English liber- 
als. Mr. Brown recklessly understates the commercial purposes of the 
company in his endeavor to show its political purposes. But the politi 


cal struggles were closely related to the economic well-being of the com 


pany on each issue. It would be difficult to reconcile Dr. Brown’s theory 
that the government could be removed to America, with those clauses of 
the charter of 1609 in which the council is named as resident in London. 

That Sir Edwin Sandys was a leader in the cause of English liberty 
both at home and in Virginia, a large-minded and liberty-loving statesman, 


there is no doubt. But Mr. Brown has attributed purposes to the com- 


pany, particularly in 1609, to sustain which he offers no adequate evi- 
dence. He has shown, however, important connections between Vir- 
ginia and the English struggle for liberty at the close of the reign of 
James. 

Mr. Brown strains a point in his endeavor to show the persistence of 
‘*court party’’ and ‘*patriot’’ divisions among the historians of Vir- 
ginia down to the present time. One must repress a smile when he finds 
Mr. Brown himself obliged to extenuate mishaps in his previous books, by 


h he has at times fallen from the sound platform of the patriot party. 


whi 
The truth is that historians have lacked complete evidence and have not 
sufficiently noted the bias of the authorities on which they base their 
accounts. Mr. Brown’s emphasis on the strength of party feeling at 
this period is well founded, but he has not avoided the danger of being 
himself affected by these influences. Why should the case not be ex- 
amined with cool-headed historical criticism free from viewpoints ’’ of 
any sort? In his survey of the history of the literature of the subject, 
he hardly gives adequate recognition to the valuable volumes of Dr. 
Neill by which the company’s place in Virginia history was first made 
duly important. 

It is much to be hoped that the author will soon supplement 7%¢ 
f the United States with volumes containing the material for the 


Gene 


later history of the company. This, rather than controversial writing, is 
what is now needed to make clear the early history of Virginia. Surely, 
there should also be sufficient historical interest in America to warrant 
the complete publication, not only of the English material, but also of 
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the manuscrip ling 
vy. so far as they are extant ; these are \ , 
Was f / | t 
Society of the Colomal D Ss. M 
HAMILTON Vol. Ill Bos N \ | { 
Mifflin and Co 1QOI 
(Jr the material pr ted \ I] t 
the letters from George Mason, Crawford Bo 
embers of the Washington f \ é ‘ ‘ 
what remains, the most interesting series that of ce 
continued in service after Was sto d resigne 
tion in the royal forces, and then the means of securing res P 
for which he borrowed from Washingto1 Upon rea ng London where 
‘ expected to make his influence serve to s re 
drawn into Lord Egmont’s foolish but glittering scheme for settling St 
Johns, and eventually received an appointment in Jar 1 ow 
ealth obliged him to resign More than forty of } ette! eal 
this volume. They show the interest of Wa ngton in the welfare of 
tary comrades, and his readiness to receive their cor 
cestions Being now a member of the House of Burgesses h ' ' 
irmy questions carried much weight \ further reminder of h ; 
was the grants of land made by the colony to the officers 1 clic 
the Virginia regiment. Some delay in locating these grants had o rré 
and Washington entered into the matter not only as an interest 
t with the wish to obtain justice for his colleague 
Che volume thus covers the final months of his ser e ont fr 


tiers, his marriage with Martha Custis, and the inception of th ne 


interests of plantation management and land purcha “ vere to 
| 

engross sO much of his time and care lhe st ticeable feature 
the entire absence oO! famiulv ietters The wo letters fro the Lew 
family are the nearest ap] , and the} ng of Tacky ( t 
charge of Jonathan Boucher may also be issed as family a r \ 


few letters trom the overseers and sh pin ivents br n > near t tiie 


business side of Washington's character Yet the collection 
s disappointing, containing so little to throw light yn his more 
mate relations. It is to be regretted that the o tunity t en 


offered by the Colonial Dames was not used to ither the re terest 
ing letters to Washington scattered in many public and privat llect 

I have had occasion to comment on the method pur ed yY 2 
Hamilton in editing these volumes, and there is no evidence of t 
ment in this latest issue. An editor assumes the re ynsibility f at 
least giving an intelligible text, and to plead a wim reproductiol 


no excuse for errors of the writer that make the meaning obscure \ 
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note of explanation is at least demanded. But Mr. Hamilton's omis 
sions are not even open to this allowance and correction, and wher 
palpable mistakes occur so frequently, doubt is cast upon the integrity 
of the whole text. Even bad writing and poor spelling will not account 
for such changes in names as are to be found in this volume. It was 
Adam Stephen, not Stephens, though Mr. Hamilton uses the latter in 
many notes and even in the table of contents. Why should ‘* Levern 
and Stuart’’ (p. 247) become ‘‘Savern and Stuart’’ on p. 280; and 
‘* Fortin and Wing ’’ (p. 182) be changed to ‘* Fortin and Winey ’’ on 
p. 192 ? Fairfax was a good writer, yet he is made to speak (p. 101 

of the ‘‘ London Flat’’ where ‘* Fleet’’ is evidently the proper word 
So Spotward (p. 87) is probably Sfotswood; St. Maloa (p. 18) is cor 
rectly printed S¢. Jfa/oes on p. 60; and Ov” (p. 170) should be Of” 
lhese are but examples. Then did not Bouquet write of ‘‘ entrenched 
camps’? (p. 129) and not extreme camps, as Washington’s reply uses the 
former term? Who was the Gev. Braxton mentioned on p. 187? Was 
it not Gee. Braxton? The William Gachen who wrote the letters on 
p. 267 was McGachen, and the Botomworth error for Bosomworth is 
repeated Che well-known Codéen is printed Cod¢er on p. 338, and the 
‘“Xc""’ on p. 173 does not convey any meaning until made into 
‘*& 1.’’ Such carelessness is exasperating as it throws upon the reader 
the difficult task of testing the accuracy of the reading, and the fre- 
quency of error is aserious blot upon a very creditable undertaking. 


WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY Forp. 


Documentary History of the Struggle for Religious Liberty in. Vir- 
gina. By Cuarces F. James, D.D. (Lynchburg: J. P. Bell 
Company. 1900. Pp. 272.) 

Up to 1699 there was no religious toleration in Virginia. The 
English Parliament had, indeed, passed the Act of Toleration in 1689, 
but ten years elapsed before it went into operation in Virginia. After a 
period of quiet, persecutions began in 1768, and with them began the 
struggle for religious liberty, in which a complete victory was not se- 
cured till 1802. It is this period of struggle, 1768-1802, that is cov- 
ered by Dr. James’s volume ; he has brought together in convenient form 
the principal documents bearing on the movement, from the journal of 
the Virginia assembly, the resolutions and petitions of various religious 
bodies, and letters and other writings of Madison, Jefferson and other 
statesmen of the time, appending comments on the documents. Thus 
the book is not a connected history of the movement, but it gives the 
materials from which the reader may form his own judgment. The 
several stadia of the struggle and the attitudes of the principal religiou, 
bedies of the state are set forth clearly. Naturally the Episcopa 
lians, being the Established Church, were opposed to any change 
in the existing order. The Presbyterians also, affected by the tradi- 
tions of the Church of Scotland, showed at moments an inclination 
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to favor the retention of some features of est 
favored a general assessment for the support of religion, 
drew from this position the next vear, and 1 genera wer 
erty The Methodists, who had as yet I Vy Sé ‘ { 
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tists were in the best position, by their history and t r be 
nose all restrictions otf the exercise of religion they t 
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their petition to the Convention of 


iY 
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I 
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rit of fairness in this volume. It is asserted by Baptist 


as early as 1775 the Baptists resolved to petition the conven 
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ibolition of the ecclesiastical establishment ; but it does not 
the petition was ever sent up On this ane 


revision of the marriage-laws and the abolition of glebes, 


full and precise, and his volume will be found useful by 
nistorv. 

( 
The FHlistory of South Carolina in the R ution, 1775 


Epwarp McCrapy, LL.D. New York: The Macmill 


IQOT. Pp. $90. ) 

THE volume of Mr. McCrady’s narrative broadens and stre 
he progresses. This, the third installment of his work, fully 
claim to the leading position among our state histories More 


pages are here devoted to the history of the Revolution in S 


from its beginning to the close of 178c \nother vo 


quired to trace the history of the Revolution to its clos« If he 


on this scale through the first half of the nineteenth century, 


produced one of the most elaborate of existing treatises 01 


history. When this and other works on South Carolina alr 


aration shall be completed and published, we may suppose tha 


ical history of that commonwealth will have been more 
explored than that of any other 
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from which the author has drawn his facts, while in many parts he has 
added material from his own inquiries. This by criticism and comparison 
he has framed into a consistent whole. He presents a clear and reason 
able view of the progress of the Revolution in South Carolina, one which 
is supported by the large array of facts which he cites. Very little help 
seems to have been derived from unprinted sources, while of those in 
print the memoirs of Drayton and the monograph of Draper have been 
used most extensively. It is true that, as the author states, he has fol- 
lowed Draper very closely in his account of all which concerns King’s 
Mountain 

Chis volume, like the subject to which it is devoted, falls naturally 
into two parts. It is concerned first with the origin and development of 
the Revolution in the low country, the coast district of the province, 
among the merchants, planters and political leaders of that region. ‘This 
preliminary act in the drama closed with the surrender of Charleston 
early in 1780. ‘Then, owing to the mistaken policy of the British com 
manders, Clinton and Cornwallis, tragedy began in earnest with action 
in bewildering variety and succession, the rising of the upper counties 
with the partisan warfare which desolated them till the close of the 
struggle. ‘This was the real Revolution in South Carolina. 

[he work is thorough, sane and well balanced throughout. ‘The 
distinguishing feature of the first part is the clearness with which the 
author shows that by the great majority of the people even of the low 
country, not independence, but only a redress of grievances was 
consciously sought; and that their grievances were different in char- 
acter from those of Massachusetts and far inferior in degree. A study 
of the characters of William Henry Drayton and Christopher Gadsden 
is given, which shows how remote their ideals were from those of the 
majority of their fellow-citizens but yet how by energy and address they 
seized control of the political machinery of the province and ran it in 
the interest of the Revolutionary cause. They were enabled to do this 
because of the concentration of political power in the lower counties. 
Still when in February, 1776, Gadsden, in the provincial congress de- 


‘ 
clared himself in favor of independence, his utterance was received with 


} 


astonishment and abhorrence. John Rutledge, the most trusted among 


the political leaders in Charleston, did not abandon the hope of recon- 
ciliation till the progress of the war in 1778 compelled him so to do. 
The reasons for the failure of the leaders of the coast to commit the up- 
country to the Revolution are made clear. ‘The influence of action by 
the other colonies at Philadelphia and elsewhere and that of personal 
leadership and party conflicts in the state itself are noted. A critical, 
essentially a moderate loyalist attitude is maintained by the author in his 
discussion of the entire subject. His conclusion is—not unlike that of 
Ramsay’s—‘‘ that the people of South Carolina without any original de- 
sign on their part were step by step drawn into the revolution and war, 
which involved them in every species of difficulty and finally dissevered 
them from the mother country.’’ 


| 


The leading feature of the second | t of t 
etall with which the part in W tare 
described By no other writer has this 
vith such minuteness Ihe outbreak of t 
orders by the British, after the state ad e , 
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point of the war in the so f t throughout t contin t 

least saved the South from ultimate submission to England eX 

ns the reason for the emphasis laid by the author on this 1 e of the 

subiect. and for what he declares w 1 be his cont ed it tence lit 

n, in his next volume, he ndertake to describe the cat yf 


id elsewhere, to the effect that Was} yton, d the leaders ¢« the Revo 
lution in its early stages in South Carolina, were wrong in ting that 
the chief dependence should be placed on a regular army, raised, | 1 
and organized after the European mode! l} fort fy tary f{ 


the writer believes, was not suited to American conditions. and een 


to a large extent abandoned by the United States in it ter war What 
was needcet Instead Was an Organ nwn n en t 
haracter may serve in the ranks from patriotism, re, 
organization which, formed by enlistment for definite period time 
yr a whole war—combines the permanence of a re r force with the 
superior zeal and character of the trio South Carolit the 
opinion of the author, affords a vivid tr n 
} ] > 
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to all who wish a right understanding of our national genesis. Th: 
author has approached his subject with a desire to know the truth, even 
though the results of his investigation may humble his pride in the 
patriotism of his ancestors. The work has been done in a careful and 
scholarly manner, but certain conclusions have been reached which do 
not seem justified by the evidence presented. 

For example, Dr. Flick finds the origin of the Loyalist party in the 
aristocrats of 1689, the faction that opposed Leisler. This seems to be 
a mistake, for it can not be shown, I think, that these distinctions of the 
earlier revolution persisted for seventy-five years or more. It is true 
that there had been parties in the colonial history of New York, and 
doubtless their opposing leaders came from the same classes as the lead- 
ers of the Revolutionary parties; but the rank and file bevond question 
joined one party or the other only on the spur of the moment, influenced 
by some trifle, by personal spite, obstinacy, economic interest or by the 
influence of friends and family connections ; their motives were in the 
main without roots in the past. 

It is doubtful also whether, as the author asserts, ‘‘ the colonial parties 
were primarily religious and social.’’ In what purports to be a sum- 
mary of the forces and influences which laid the foundation for the Loy 
alist party (p. 14), the economic causes are omitted though they are indi- 
cated elsewhere. As a matter of fact, he shows by his own accumulation 
of facts that economic interests more frequently determined party sym- 
pathy than did the religious or social influences. Even those who appear 
as religious champions were influenced by economic considerations. Many 
persons were dependent for their stipends upon the English Church ; 
Anglican ministers led in pamphlet writing because they were defending 
their pecuniary interests, not because their religion was attacked. In 
brief, Dr. Flick seems to have laid too much emphasis upon the asser- 
tion that loyalism had a religious and political side ; that men were loyal 
because the Anglican religion forbade rebellion and commanded submis- 
sion in the last resort. 

Of the social status of the Loyalist, Dr. Flick says that there were 
all grades of worth and unworthiness; royal officers, large landed pro- 
prietors, professional classes, wealthy commercial classes, conservative 
farmers, colonial politicians, and the conservative masses. He speaks of 
the official class as the nucleus about which the Loyal party rallied. The 
assertion is not quite accurate; the official class would naturally have 
formed the center of opposition to the Whigs, but they were in fact in- 
effective in staying the progress of the Revolution, because they failed to 
act without awaiting the initiative from the mother country. Moreover 
the nationality of the Tories is described as being in a ‘‘ vast majority ”’ 
English. This seems to be disputed by facts upon which the author has 
put some emphasis; the large number of Scotch in the Mohawk Valley, 
the Dutch of Long Island and New York City, made a large fraction of 
the loyal population. The lists of Tory names contained in the manu- 
script—‘‘Transcript of Books and Papers of American Loyalists ’’—show 
a good proportion of men not English in origin. 
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Dr. Flick has made an estimate of the number of | 


studied carefully the methods in which they were tr 
torious opponents. He estimates the number of Lova 
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conditions and remained. At the beginning the Tor 
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of American life :—a narrowness and concentration which doubtless had 
much to do with the development of the great statesmen of two genera- 
tions, who with the broadening out of American life seem to have totally 
disappeared. In 1823 Verplanck notes that ‘* leaders have less power 
over the party, whose views he may oppose, than formerly,’’ nor are they 
able to excite the same party heats, but King’s correspondents do not seem 
to have recognized that party feeling flows from the individual to the 
party, and not from the party to the individual. Especially is this 
marked in the present volume in the controversy over Missouri. King 
made himself the leader of the opposition to the admission of the state 
with slavery, asserting that, if it were permitted, ‘‘not only the Presi- 
dency, but the Supreme Judiciary, at least a majority of its members, will 
forever hereafter come from the slave region’’ ; but he complains that 
the North did not support him. In this connection it is interesting to re 
cord an opinion expressed by Quincy, who advocates the allowance of 
slavery in the western states, because ‘‘ unless it is permitted they would 
overrun the country and drive us all into the sea,’’ a danger he hoped to 
escape by the inevitable weakening effect of slavery upon them (p. 273). 
An interesting contrast of opinion is furnished by that of King in 1818, 
that national assimilation had progressed to the point when ‘‘ apprehen- 
sions concerning the divisions of the states may be safely dismissed ; no 
nation being more homogeneous or more firmly united,’’ to the predic- 
tion of Peters but two years later that there will presently be ‘‘ three or 
four governments, republican or monarchical’’ in the space between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific. Another illustration of the value of politi- 
cal prophecy is King’s assertion that there will be one free state north of 
Missouri, but that the ‘‘ country further west is a prairie resembling the 
steppes of Tartary, without wood or water.’’ In passing it is interesting 
to note King’s plea to the New York convention to omit all reference to 
} 


slavery in the Constitution then under consideration, because ‘‘ the en- 


slaving of black men may hereafter be forgotten ; and should we not for- 


bear to make our constitution a record thereof?’’ ‘There is much con- 
cerning the independence of South America and the development of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the acquisition of Florida, the presidential election of 
1824, the United States bank, the tariff and internal improvements. Al- 
though King was protectionist enough to even look forward to the 
absolute prohibition of foreign ‘‘ coarse cottons and fine woollens,’’ and 
had the ‘‘ fullest confidence ’’ that the time would come when the manu- 
factures of our country will be ‘‘ as greatly distinguished when compared 
with foreign manufactures, as our ships and mariners are now distin- 
guished,’’ he yet was able to see the danger that there will be a tendency to 
** encourage one branch of domestic industry at the expense of another ; to 
tax domestic industry in the building and navigation of ships in order to 
sustain domestic industry in the raising and dressing of hemp, the making of 
iron, and sail-cloth.’’ Curiously enough there seems to be no apprecia- 
tion by any of King’s correspondents of the importance of internal 


improvements in a party sense ; that the West, strongly Democratic, was 
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most deeply concerned. ‘There is no doubt material here for the his- 
torian, and there are personal adventures in Crete and Montenegro 
which the picaresque novels of the time might borrow without loss to 
their most characteristic tone. 

The wide range of Mr. Stillman’s experience in his maturer years 
contrasts vividly with the narrowness of that enclosure of Seventh-Day 
Baptist thought and feeling in which his parents were born and bred, 
‘*a community of Bible disputants such as even Massachusetts could not 
show.’’ This was in Newport, and we have a living picture ot 
the mother as she was among the children and others of her father’s 
family. One of her brothers being drafted into the militia service, she 
with her sisters, in twenty-four hours, caught and clipped a sheep, spur 
the wool, wove the cloth, and made up a suit of serviceable clothes in 
which to send the brother to the wars. ‘There is much of such detail, 
but of more importance is the mother’s spiritual portraiture, with feat- 
ures that the son inherited and which have been modified but not funda- 
mentally altered by a religious development which ultimately brought 
him into spiritual companionship with Darwin and Huxley and their 
kind. Son after son she hoped would be a minister and in the case of 
William she clung longest to this hope, but she brought no urgency to 
bear. It was to be the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in her eyes; no 
work of her own hands. ‘Taken in its entirety the picture of the mother 
would justify these volumes, if they contained nothing else. 

With fine indifference to mere facts and dates Mr. Stillman omits 
the date and place of his own birth, (Schenectady, N. Y., June 1, 1828), 
but the removal of the family from Rhode Island is made sufficiently plain. 
This meant that one of the boy’s great teachers would be the forest and 
not the ocean, as it might otherwise have been. For assistant teacher 
he had his father, whose love of the woods, and especially of their ani- 
mal life, was a conspicuous trait. We find the father utterly broken 
with grief over a parrot’s accidental death. Yet he was not in most re- 
spects a tender-hearted man. His son did not find him so and ‘* one 
impulse from a vernal wood ’’ was remembered as of critical importance. 
This was a scourging inflicted by the father with two pear-tree switches 
of good thickness which were broken to the stumps over the boy’s back, 
his shirt his sole defense. This for a good action which involved tardi- 
ness at dinner. Naturally the boy ran away, but when he came back 
there were no more floggings. We shall not go far astray if we derive 
much of Stillman’s later wandering asa reaction from the harsh con- 
finement of his early years. 

An infant prodigy, an attack of typhoid fever in his eighth year made 
him a model of stupidity till he was fourteen. But the seven interven- 
ing years were years of nature-worship and of religious experience that 
left him with much to cherish, much to be outgrown. ‘There was a 
period of utter misery with a brother in New York whose wife was mad 
with jealousy of anyone for whom her husband cared. Next came a 
few terms at the De Ruyter Academy where he had Charles Dudley 
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one, and can hardly fail to increase greatly both knowledge and interest 
in what was once a much neglected subject. The stories of the Pilgrim 
fathers and of the Revolutionary War were familiar to everybody, and 
he main features of the Federal Constitution and government were well 
inderstood. The more prosaic events which marked the development of 
states, however, and the method by which this coequal branch of our 
federal system was managed, gave little interest except to politicians and 
newspaper editors Perhaps the great growth of national sentiment which 
came from the circumstances of the Civil War may have been an added 
cause for relegating the states to indifference. States’ rights, the common 
man would say, had nearly destroyed the republic. Therefore he cared 
little for states and everything for the nation. 

But the common man would be largely wrong in this view. — It was not 
states’ rights, but a mistaken view as to just what rights the states had, 
which led to the Civil War. That under the Federal Constitution there 
are some rights, many rights, which belong exclusively to the states, and 
with which the federal government may not legally meddle, is incontest- 
able. ‘That secession from the Union is one of those rights, the war has 
answered in the negative. That the states are sovereign, in the sense 
that they are in constitutional possession of many powers which com- 
monly mark independent nations, is beyond dispute. ‘That states are 
sovereign in the sense in which independent nations may be so called, in 
other words that states are legally entitled to all sovereign powers, is, and 
from the first was, utterly wrong. But on the other hand that the federal 
government is a sovereign government in that same unlimited sense, as 
the Supreme Court seemed inclined to regard it in the case of Juilliard 
vs. Greenman, is also utterly wrong. In short, we need that our notions 
of the states and their place in our system should be defined with scien 
tific precision. In order to do this we need a better knowledge of what 
the states are, of what they have done, and of what they are attempting 
to do now. Such books as the one under consideration are calculated to 
give just that knowledge. 

The first ten chapters of the volume are devoted to an outline of the 
history of Minnesota. It has features of peculiar interest. The French 
were the first white men within the limits of the state—the adventurous 
Daniel Graysolon, Sieur Du Lhut (whose name has been preserved in the 
prosaic English form ‘** Duluth’’), and the mendacious Franciscan monk, 
Father Hennepin, being the best known of the early explorers. Later the 
fur traders penetrated the forests and lakes and floated on the rivers of 
Minnesota, their rivalry culminating in the long struggle between the 
Hudson Bay Company and the American companies. In 1822 Fort 
Snelling was built and garrisoned, and an enterprising commandant of 
that post sowed a little wheat, to ascertain if indeed that cereal could be 
raised so far north. Fort Snelling is connected with the famous Dred 
Scott decision of the Supreme Court. Dred was the slave of an army 
surgeon, and was for some time at the fort with his master, and hence in 
the territory bought of France north of the Missouri Compromise line. 
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The Police Pow-r of the State and Decisions thereon as Hlustrating 
the Development and Value of Case Law. By ALFRED RUSSELL, 
LL.D. (Chicago: Callaghan and Co. 1900. Pp. 204.) 


FirTEEN years ago, Professor Tiedeman, of the University of Missouri, 
published a bulky volume on the Lémitations of Police Power in the 
United States, with the aim of showing that legislative absolutism was 
under stronger restraint here than in any other country. Mr. Russell 
has taken up the subject from another point of view. He makes use of 
the history of our dealings with the police power as illustrating the effi- 
ciency of the American courts in determining the limits of legislation 
by the effect of its opinions, no less than by its judgments. To set 
aside a statute as an unconstitutional exercise of the police power is one 
thing: to justify the action by a well-reasoned argument is another, and 
such an argument, coming from the highest possible source of human 
authority, carries a double weight. Statutes, however, are seldom thus 
set aside. ‘The judiciary ordinarily is found supporting the action of 
the legislative department. 

Mr. Russell is no friend of codification. He quotes with approval 
these observations made by Lord Esher in 1897, when retiring from the 
bench: ‘* The law of England is not a science ;_ it is a practical appli- 
cation of the rules of right and wrong to the particular case before the 
court And the canon of law is that that rule should be adopted and 
applied to the case which people of honor and candor and fairness in 
such a transaction would apply to each other. Now, if that be so, if 
any supposed rule of law is put forward which would prevent the rule of 
right being applied, the supposed rule of law must be wrong.’’ It is 
trom the records of this practical application of the rules of right and 
wrong to particular cases that Mr. Russell has made up his book. It is 
a chapter of judicial history. 

The evolution of the doctrine of freedom of contract is sketched at 
some length. It is here that American courts have, of late years, 
pushed their power farthest, in setting aside acts of legislation. As ap- 
plying to the relations of labor to capital and of organized labor to un- 
organized labor, it is a subject of deep interest to the economist, and 
this treatise puts the present state of the law before him in a convenient 
form. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
necessarily claims also a large place. It has reconstituted the relations 
of the states to the United States in respect to the police power, and 
extended enormously the sweep of federal jurisdiction. This the author 
is disposed to welcome, in view of the fact that, according to his esti- 
mate (p. 189), nine-tenths of the statutes passed by the states in 1899 
were enacted in the exercise of the police power, and in support of the 
theories of the populist against the interest of the property owner. 

Mr. Russell writes in a clear and scholarly way, and has selected his 
authorities judiciously. His general conclusions are these: ‘* What- 
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in it, and the Academy has pronounced its judgment in its favor by 
awarding it 1500 francs from the prize Thérouanne. 

lhe period which has been assigned to Luchaire, from 987 to 1226, 
is that which he has made peculiarly his own and the institutional history 
of which is treated in his well-known books. Here the account of the 
political history, which occupies about one half of the whole space, 
meets a greater present need, and of this the portion devoted to the reign 
of Philip Augustus is of especial value. On the other side, the eccle- 
siastical organization and feudalism receive the most attention, and an 
unusual and useful feature is the full history of the greal local feudal 
dynasties. Less space is given to the communal movement than would 
have been expected. 

Of the period of Vol. III. Pt. IL., from 1226 to 1328, it is peculi- 
arly true that a general account combining the results of scattered mono- 
graphs, until now not brought together in any trustworthy summary, is 
welcome. Langlois does more than this, however, for the book is in 
many respects an independent study. Particularly noteworthy are the 
thorough analysis ofthe character of St. Louis—an impartial balancing 
of his piety, justice, and righteous intentions with his occasional devia- 
tions from the path of wise policy: II est peut-étre le seul roi hon- 
néte homme qui,jrespecté de son vivant, ait été mis aprés sa mort au 
nombre des grands rois ; and the account of the conflict between Philip 
IV. and Boniface VIII.—the Pope yields completely in the first conflict, 
the bull 4uscu/ta fli was probably burnt but it was by accident, the parody 
of the Pope’s bull and the pretended answer of the King, about which doubt 
has been expressed, were certainly put in circulation, the bull Unam 
sanctam is authentic, there could have been no meeting between Philip 
and Bertrand de Got before the election of the latter to the papacy but 
there was undoubtedly an understanding between them. The war be- 
tween Philip IV. and Edward I. is passed over very lightly, but Lan- 
glois inclines to the view of English scholars that Edward was made the 
victim of a trick of Philip’s in the formal surrender of Guienne at the 
beginning of the war. The intellectual and artistic movements of the 
time, including the universities, have chapters to themselves, and in his 
chapter on the French society of the thirteenth century Langlois allows 
in great part the romances to speak for themselves with interesting results, 

lhe objection that is frequently urged against the monographic plan 
for writing the general history of a nation, that differences of style and 
method of treatment would seriously affect the unity of the work, does 
not lie to any extent against this work so far as it has yet appeared. ‘The 
style of these writers is plain, straightforward, and business-like. No 
attempt has been made to create a great literary work, or to treat his- 
tory as a branch of the fine arts, or to unfold the drama of humanity. 
But pains have evidently been taken to give a simple and clear account 
of the facts as they were, free from confusing detail, in all the chief de- 
partments of national activity, and with success. Those who are inter- 
ested either for or against the plan of a similar history of the United 
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relation of his own time to the Anglo-Saxon; the evident use of the 
Quadripartitus in an unfinished form, as well as in later recensions ; the 
use of the same foreign authorities on Frankish and canon law ; and simi- 
lar peculiarities of style and use of unusual words, of which a long list is 
given, these are some of the evidences of a common authorship. Dr. 
Liebermann thinks it probable that the writer originally intended the 
Leges for the promised third book of the Quadripartitus. A conjectural 
biography of the author, based on facts and inferences drawn from both 
books, forms a most interesting conclusion to the two studies. The thor- 
oughness of Dr. Liebermann’s investigation of all questions connected 
with these texts in one way reconciles us to the long delay in their pub- 
lication, but in another it increases our impatience. in Be A 


Histoire del Université de Geneve, 1. L’ Académie de Calvin, 1559- 
1798. Par Charles Borgeaud. (Geneve, George et Cie, 1900, pp. xvi, 
664.) This work was undertaken at the instance of the Société académique 
de Geneve, an association of friends of the university, who desired to bring 
forward the educational history of the city for the national exposition of 
Switzerland in 1896. ‘The task proved too great for the time allowed 
and it was perhaps better that a volume of such importance should ap- 
pear later when due attention could be given to it. The work is a mon- 
ument of erudition and is printed and bound ina form of sumptuous 
dignity, worthy of a great institution of learning. Numerous full-page 
portraits represent the more famous men who have held chairs in Geneva, 
and many facsimiles of documents add interest to the narrative. 

After a brief introduction to the earlier history of the University of 
Geneva, the author preceeds at once to the work of Calvin, the real 
founder of the modern institution. The inauguration of the ‘‘ college 
and university ’’ occurred in 1559. At the death of Calvin, five years 
later, there were 1,200 pupils in the college and 300 students in the uni- 
versity. 

The author divides the history into four great parts: I. The work 
of Calvin ; Il. Theodore Beza; III. The reign of Theology ; IV. The 
Century of Philosophers. In each of these epochs the university works 
in a different atmosphere, but the list of famous persons who taught 
within its walls grows continuously from beginning to end. 

Of interest to American scholarship is the account of the negotia- 
tions with Jefferson for the removal of the university to America. Dur- 
ing the French Revolution the professors became anxious as to their fate 
and as to their freedom of speech. About that time Jefferson was 
founding the University of Virginia and was looking abroad for pro- 
fessors. He was particularly pleased with Edinburgh and Geneva and 
thought seriously of importing the whole faculty from the latter place to 
the country. Other counsels prevailed. The author has employed 
some hitherto unpublished data in connection with the studies of H. B. 
Adams on this subject. ‘Throughout the whole work Professor Borgeaud 


has added to his reputation for skill in profound research. 
J. M. Vincent. 
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The « government ortion ¢ ( 
nd d at the same time re ¢ oe t 
West Virginia as astate made fro t t 
ror tne ld state va st tral ontane ( t 
to proposition It isa gruesome ew t 
neg st of Ine re { 
the a oO es go these < cle 
n overc! rw cle ) ( | § 
re to yo t nm the t 
ver nature, Dut one reads the eight t 
that ¢ manners and « 
\ n WO d girls could \ t 
the ; develo ent of the 
described ; that the influence of topog 
Virginia might en co 11 
\ rginia of to da\ 1 t t the 
of the state might have en consider t 
ld Dominion betore the Rebe 
In proof of what might have been done by th t 
ng in the historical part of the book is co ed the descr 
tide-water and up-land Virginia, as two separate peoples for ( 
before separation. One fifteenth of the money represente t 
debt of the state had been spent in the mountaino reg | 
of the separation is also clearly told. 
Although the authors are presumably correct in t 
there are a number of que tionable statements whe t t 
eral United States history. The proclamation of 1763 f 
for its refusal to allow settlers in western country int fact t t the 


should wait ‘‘ until the land should be purchased 
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rather than in the statement of the proclamation itself, namely, that they 
‘*should not be molested or disturbed ’’ in their possessions. Most pres 
ent-day writers will not agree with the statement that the Quebec Act 
was passed ‘* for weakening the colonies,’’ and ‘‘ to rob Pennsylvania 
and Virginia of their western lands.’ Fewer will include Pennsylvania 
in the list when the act specifically runs the line ‘*‘ thence along the west 
boundary of the said province 

George Rogers Clark appears as George Roger Clarke, that spelling of 
the family name being frequently repeated. Logan appears as ‘* Lagan.’’ 
No doubt this is one of the many errors in proof-reading which abound 
Ihe statement is made (p. 439) that the colonies became free on the 
fourth day of July and on the same day resolutions were brought forward 
for the formation of a confederation. Perhaps desire to prevent confu- 
sion in the minds of pupils may account for dating independence from 
the declaration rather than the motion, but that cannot justify setting 
forward the date of bringing in the draft of the Articles from July 12 to 
July 4. Some confusing inconsistencies appear, as when the unauthor- 
ized occupation of the northern forts by the British is first stated as lasting 
‘*more than ten years’’ and in the next paragraph as ‘‘ two years later’’ 
than 1783. 

The description of the parts of local government of the state seems 
to be well arranged and within the comprehension of children. A brief 
and rather inadequate description of the workings of the national govern- 
ment completes the volume of over 500 pages. ‘The use of cheap paper 
or printer’s ink which allows the type to show through in places, the ap- 
pearance of ‘‘ quads’’ or ‘**spaces’’ in the line of text, and the presence 
of such a blot as obscures the text on page 495 are deplorable in a text- 
book where a due regard for the eyesight of pupils should demand an un- 


usually clear print. Epwin E. Sparks. 


1 History of Adams County, Ohio, by Nelson W. Evans and Emmons 
B. Stivers (West Union, Ohio, E. B. Stivers, pp. viii, 946), is a work of 
more than local interest. ‘The most important remains of the Mound- 
Builders, the early navigation of the Ohio River by pioneers through the 
country of the Shawnee Indians, the surveyor’s share in developing the 
Northwest Territory, the erection of the first counties in the territory, and 
the setting in operation of the first county and township governments, pre- 
face the more ordinary matters, such as tales of pioneers, records of courts, 
and of executive authorities, military rosters, and biographies of leading 
citizens. The authors have produced a volume of nine hundred and 
twenty pages, and have divided their work into four parts. Part I. isa 
history of Adams County as a whole followed by histories of its several 
townships ; Part III. is devoted to pioneer sketches and Part IV. to bio- 
graphical sketches. ‘The first of these parts contains much material of 
general interest, though it would be of greater value to the student of the 
history of the Old Northwest if the larger matters were treated in a more 


compact form with less intermingling of personal affairs. This portion 


Minor Notices 1S< 


of the work is written from the Jeffersonian point of view t g 
of Nathaniel Massie and Thomas Worthington against G t St. ( 
and t 


nd the Federalists. The thors clearly s \ t 
the veto power was withheld from the governor , 
Clair’s claims. Ihe history of this early per 
very extensive use of the first-hand records If the 
matters of the later parts of the work are ¢ illy tree trol error, the 
book is one of the best of its type I. J H 

Congressional Grants of Land tn Atd of Ratlwa Doctor 
sertation, University of Wisconsin. ] By John Be Sanborn, Ph.D 

Madison, 1899, pp. 130. This monograph has several ( 
first ] lace, it treats the question of congressional land gr ) 
railways as a part of the general land policy of the nited State | 
the second place, it treats this estiol ) s connectio “ t Ce. 
stead laws, with tariff legislation, and other po 1 
claimed the attentio ot ( ongress the 
It is soa erit of the monogral] that it is the work oO ¢ ( 
history of legislation rather than of a student of transpo | 
would not be understood as saying that the latter topic is 
n itself than the former, but it is a satisfaction to re 1a monog! 
especially one presented as a doctor’s thesis, which « ‘ s 
single line of investigation. Were I to ind ive na crits Suygest 
it would be to the effect that the author fails to e the 
Slynificance of the Pac fic ra roar vrants S Kee t 
that of the first great land grant ely, the grant to the ( 
tral Railroad The error in this case, if it be an error , ‘ 
fact that he relies for his impressions almost entirely upon the r ed 
debates of Congress. It is probable that the é 
which lay back of the Pacifi railroad I to 
interests than those of any other grant made by Congress But it w t 
possible under the conditions of the time that these cor 1 
have been always expressed. ‘This monograph is well worthy 


nent place in the library of the student of American tory or of trai 
portation, for it presents in concise and orderly manner 


relating to railway land grants Henry ( \ 


The Report on Canadian A? es for 1900, by Dr. Doug Brymner, 
archivist of the Dominion (Sessional Paper No. 18 for 1go01, | 115 
continues his calendars of state papers for Upper and Lower Canada, re 
spectively, from 1832 to 1835. Certain papers on education and emigra 


tion are printed at full length. The « Opies of state papers tor the 


adas, down to 1540, have been received and made access le t (Jttaw 
Copies have also been completed of the Bougai! le pers, sent { 


Quimper, Brittany, by Mme. de Saint Sauveur Bougain e and M. de 


Kerallain 


COMMUNICATION 


Ihro v own carelessness I overlooked the note p! nted on p- 
IST OF the ssuc f the Review for October, 19 . but I trust vou w 
ermit me to give some reasons for not regarding it as conclusive. While 
the part ir items are of little importance in themselves, they illustrate 
what I believe to be one of the cardinal rules of good edit ng of original 
materia And first to the ume which Mr. Hamilton insists is Botom 


name is given as Bosomworth. In the Correspondence ef Horatio Sharp 
: s printed Bosomworth. In the Bouguet Correspondes 
there are five letters from Bosomworth : in two of Bo quet’s own letters 
Bosomworth is mentioned n one of Loudoun’s letters the name is 
Bosomworth Now, Mr. Brvmner and 


any interest 11 1a t 


conscientious editor would first examine con 


emporary readings of the name before introducing an entirely new read 
ing, One not to be found in any work of standing, and one that seems to 
rest simply upon the guess of the editor. I cannot regard the tracing 
as conclusive when the weight of evidence is so strong on the other side 
hen as to the spelling of the word Conococheig lhe Indian names 
ot | es | ¢ een a ost as badly treated as the Indians themselves, 
ind ive ee olten n vied evond reco tiol Yet even in su 
cases a gener ec O! treatment wil of ser is indicati 
mol rol ( t , tow 1 cases OT do t the S ellin nay ve mace 
to conform In the many different w vs of spelling this particular word, 
tar tie t number nt to a last svilable che iv, he iwue, cheeg, 
or af in place of the g, that is, the last syllable has an ¢ sound Under 
these circumstances an editor is, in my opinion, justified in reading this 
sound into the most variable spellings, provided the proper number of 


strokes of the pen are present, or with some such basis to rest a change 
pon lherefore, whenever the tracing shows two strokes of the pen, 


they should be read as ¢e or ze or 7, as these letters express the sound which 


the general consensus of forms shows. ‘To introduce a wu is to do vio 
1e text and mislead unnecessarily the reader. My complaint 
has been that Mr. Hamilton goes out of his way to read strange forms 
nto the text before him, and especially proper names. The two items 
given are but samples of what appears to me to be his carelessness, for 
he has not adduced a single good reason why he read a doubtful ietter 


into Botomworth, or refused to recognize the general acceptance of the ¢ 


sound in the name of the place. WORTHINGTON C, Forp 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
The seventeenth an il eting of the Amer H{ \ 
Constitution. Their titles are 7 Critical Period of A ! 
1888; Zhe Beginn New wd, 18869 | 
I rtment of Notes and N : | 
Dow 1 The re ( t 
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tion, 1891; The Discovery of America, 1892; Old Virginia and Her 
N rs, 18973; The Dutch and Quaker Colonies, 1899 ; and New Eng- 


antant New France, which was unfinished at the time of his death. 


()ther historical books are: Crz7/ Government, 1889 ; American Polttica: 
/iteas, 1885 ; A History of the United States for Schools, 1894, and Thi 
Wisstssippt Valley in the Civtl War, 1900. Mr. Fiske’s works covered 
familiar fields and are not, and were not intended to be, works of erudi- 
tion; but they are based on a wide study of sources as well as secondary 
authorities and are of the highest value as popular histories from their 
breadth of view, fairness, frankness and unequaled clearness of exposi- 
tion. His death while in the prime of his working powers is a grave 


loss to American historical writing. 


Professor Herbert Baxter Adams, for nearly a quarter of a century at 
the head of the Department of History at Johns Hopkins University, 
died at Amherst, Massachusetts, on July 30. He was born in Shutes- 
bury, Massachusetts, in 1850, graduated at Amherst in 1872, and then 
took the degree of Ph.D. at Heidelberg. Re urning to the United 
States he began at once his long connection with Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity which was terminated only when ill health forced his resignation 
last year. Professor Adams was a voluminous writer, though his work 
was mainly monographic, his one long book being the Zife and IVritings 
of Jared Sparks, published in 1893 ; but his influence and his interests lay 
more in organizing and inspiring than in historical production of the 
ordinary kind. His activity in his own sphere was such as to make him 
one of the moving forces in American university life. At Johns Hop- 
kins he created a school of vigorous historical study whose graduates are 
to be found in all parts of the United States, but this was by no means 
s influence. By his monographs in the years 1881-1885 
in of New England Towns and related subjects 


the limit of hi 
on the German Or 
he kindled an interest in the study of local institutions. He wrote 


and talked frequently on methods of historical study, the teaching of 
history, on public education, on university extension. He edited the 
long and successful series of Johns Hopkins University Studies, and, for 
the United States Bureau of Education, the series of volumes entitled 
Contributions to American Educational History. 

Finally to him perhaps more than to any other one man is due the 
foundation and successful career of the American Historical Association, 
which he served as secretary until less than a year ago when his health 
forced him to relinquish the burden. The death of such a man means 
the passing of one of the most successful organizers and inspirers of 


American historical activities. 


William James Stillman, artist, art critic and journalist, died July 6 
at Frimley Green, Surrey, England. He was born at Schenectady, New 
York, 1828, graduated from Union College in 1848, and led a varied 
career, mostly in Europe since that time. In his later years he served as 
United States consul at Rome and then in Crete, afterwards living in 


Italy as corre spondent ot the mid 
papers Besides numerous writings on aest 
and an autobiography, he published severa 
character: Zhe Cretan Jnsurrect i 
in 1877; Zhe Union of Italy, 1815-1895, in 
Crispi In 1599. 
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1900 A oles and N 
The proceedings of the International Congress of Catholic Savants, 
of which the fifth convention was held in Munich last year, contains 


numerous articles of interest to historical students (Munich, Herder 


The second and concluding volume of Miihlbrecht’s Wes va 

fie neuer Litteratur der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften was 

recently published. ‘This volume covers the years 1893-1900, and in- 
cludes publications in all the leading countries. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Company announce for this fall a series of 

historical atlases by Dr. Emil Reich: an Aas Antrguus and a New f17s- 


terical Atlas for Brit Hlistory, each of fifty small q 
New FHisterical Atlas for Modern Hrstory, of fifteen maps, atlas size. 


larto maps ; anda 


‘The maps in each atlas, it is stated, are drawn on a new graphic plan, in 

colors, and from original sources; and are accompanied by an explana- 

tory text (in Latin in the dHas Antiguus) and an alphabetical index. 
Mr. M. Morison’s Zime Tudble of Modern History, A. D. 400-1870 


London, Constable), includes, besjdes the usual material of such books, 


a number of maps, by Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston. 


Professor Theodor Lindner, of Halle, has recently published Ge- 
schichts-philosophie. Einlettuns zu einer Weltgeschichte seit der Volker- 
wanderuny (Stuttgart, Cotta). 

ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Mr. H. R. Hall has lately published Oddest Civilization of Greece 

Studies of the Mycenean Age (London, Nutt). 


In the Zar/y Age of Greece (Cambridge, University Press), Professor 
William Ridgeway attempts to solve, by the deductive method, some of 
the chief problems of early Greek history. ‘The first volume treats of the 
monumental, traditional and linguistic aspects of the subject ; the second 
will deal with institutions and religion. 

In the Revue de Synthése Historique for June, M. A. Puech, of the 
University of Paris, has a suggestive review of recent work on the history 
of Christian Greek literature. 

The Royal Archaeological Institute has been established at Rome, 
Palazzo Odescalchi, with Professor Pelham, of Oxford, as its head. 

A useful repertory of literature relating to Italy and western Europe 
in ancient times is to be found in the first volume of the catalogue of the 
Royal German Archaeological Institute in Rome, carefully compiled by 
the librarian of the institute, Dr. August Mau (Rome, Loescher ). 

he first fascicles are at hand of the grand 7vesaurus Linguae Latinae, 
the publication of which has been undertaken by the Academies of Berlin, 
Vienna, Leipzig and Gottingen (Leipzig, Teubner). 

Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge has lately published, at the Clarendon Press, 
an important original work on Lega/ Procedure of Cicero's Time, and to 
Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘* Handbooks of Archaeological Antiquities ’’ he has 


contributed an account of Reman Public Life. 


fe ssor Sohm’s mye other ny 


tion of an excelient chapter on the tate yf 
completion of Justinian’s Corpus 


Noteworthy articies in periodicals: Ad. Br 
7 Cor y A tro J 
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Deux-Mondes, July 15); Th. Mommsen, 2 


Lect Hermes, XXXVI. 2); O. Seeck, D 
im Deutsche Rundscha 1, Aug 


EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


lhe main purpose of Zhe Post Af 


Waterman, is to make church history interes ny to 


apply some of its lessons to our own times } yr) 
introduction. 
Dre Av hens hi hte a Eus iS Au 


Nestle, a 
Hinrichs 
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Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. } 
Geschichte der Verbreitune des Christent 
dert Sit ngsberic te der KonIgiich pre SIS 


schaften, July 18); C. Erbes, Petru 


Gest n (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
Monarchiens Anténicéens (Revue des Questior 


KF. Nau, Ze Zexte Grec Original de la | 
lecta Bollandiana, XX. 2); Zhe Holy Eucha 


I. (Church (uarterly Review, Juls 


pears In lexte und Untersuchungen, n 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


At the last Congr ss of the Internationa 
the section for Letters took definite ste ps t 
Corpus of Greek charters of the Middle Age 
Islam. 

rhe sixth and last fascicle of the main | 
eraphica Latina is now ready The work w 


blement, announced for this October, whi 
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lished since the printing of the Avrd/o/ ! 


earlier editions not previously noted. 
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Leroux), M. Maurice Caudel has made considerabk 


works of his predecessors. He has the advan 
acquaintance with the region in which those 
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Girelamoe Savenarola, by E. L. 8S. Horsburgh (London, Methuen), 
and Suvenaro/a, by Dr. George M’ Hardy (Edinburgh, Clark), are both 
books for the general reader. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. Kaufmann, Dre lorgeschicht 
der Zauber- und Hexenprosesse tm Mittelalter (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das 
klassische Alterthum, VII. 4, 5); Hanz Prutz, Zhe Economic Develop- 
ment of Western Europe under the Influence of the Crusades ( International 
Monthly, August); C. Huit, Mote sur 7 Etat des Etudes Grecques en 
Italie et en France du XIV au XVI Stécle (Revue des Etudes Grecques, 
March-April 

MODERN HISTORY. 

Che formation of a Sectété a’ Histotre Moderne is in progress, under 

the auspices of several prominent professors and scholars in France. It 


proposes to group scientific workers in modern history ; to contribute to 
the organization of work by monthly sessions, by the publication of a 
Bulletin, and by establishing a correspondence between the society and 
its provincial and foreign adherents ; and, when its resources permit, to 
undertake or subsidize the publication of texts, and to create working 
tools, of which modern history now has comparatively few. 

It is announced that Dr. J. W. Thompson, of the University of 
.O, is preparing a bibliography of the history of the relations be 
tween England and France in the 14th and 15th centuries. 

M. L..-H. Labande has published, from the original manuscript and 
with introduction and notes, (’ Diplomate Frangats a la Cour de Cathe- 
rine [1., 1775-1780, being the private journal of the Chevalier de Cor- 
beron, then Chargé d’ Affaires for France in Russia (Paris, Plon). 

Mr. Arthur Hassall is issuing, through Messrs. Bell, a third and re- 
vised edition of Dyer’s A/zstory of Modern Europe. He will also bring 
the work down to the end of the nineteenth century. ‘The first and 
second volumes cover the years 1453-1585. 

The Macmillan Co. has published the final volume of their European 
History Series, Modern Europe, 1815-1899, by W. A. Phillips. 

The Cambridge University Press has in preparation A //?story of 
Education from the Beginnings of the Renaissance, by William H. Wood 
ward; and 4 Brief History of Geographical Discovery since 1840, by 
F. H. H. Guillemard. 

M. Elie Halévy has published, through MM. Alcan, Za Formation du 
Radicalisme Philosophique: 1. La Jeunesse de Bentham; 1. L’ Evolution 

Doctrine Utilita le 1789 a 1815. 

Beginning in the June number of the Deutsche Rundschau Dr. Richard 
Ehrenburg follows up his article on the Fuggers by a series of similar arti 

Messrs. Longmans have lately brought out Armenfa: Travels and 
Stitt by Mr. H. F. B. Lynch; a comprehensive work marked by 


thoroughness and careful study of authorities. 


Great Pritain and [reland 


Messrs. Scribners announce for October Mr. Henry N 
on Af/ the Russias. It contains travel sketche | 
porary conditions in R issia, Siberia, Finland, the ¢ 


1 


(sia, and is profusely illustrated from the author's ow: 

M. Henri Cordier has written a ///storre des R 
Putssances Occid nlaleé 150 lhe first 1 
published, deals with Empereur Toung- Tché (1864-187 
volume is in the press. 

An important addition to the literature concern 
Mr. Henry Savage Landor’s two volumes on ( ! 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In Zhe ** Arrow’? War with China Professor 


hai. ves n nt 


worth, of Nanyang College, Shan gi il 
part of the crew of the English lorcha Arrow and the | 
the British flag by the Chinese in 1856, and of the war 
sequences that followed | London, Low 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. F. Preuss, ¢ 


reich und Bayern tn der spanischen Erbfolgefrage, 1685 
torische Vierteljahrschrift, IV. 3) ; Emile Ollivier, .\ 
marck en Pologne (Revue des Deux-Mondes, July 15 
Europe and the Ottoman Power before t Nineteenth ¢ 
Historical Review, July) ; Gustav Rolott, Za de 
A olonisation (Preussische Jahrbiicher, August Charles 


Cn Flomme 2’ Etat Afrikandteriste : Ja Hendri Bra? 
ique, July 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Co. « xpect to issue this 
cluding volume of Andrew Lang’s //istery of S 

Mr. Robert S. Rait has published recently, with Messt 
Son, a rapid sketch of Anglo-Scottish relations down to 
Outline of the Relations between F1 md and Scotland, 5 
in extended and amended form a Stanhope prize essay 
Parliament before the Uni f the C7 

Mr. J. Bain’s Zhe Edwards tn Scotland, 1290-1377, ' 
tures in Archeology for 1900, has been published by Do 


The January and April numbers of the AMERICAN H 


VIEW will contain a series of studies on ‘*‘ The English So 
1381,’ prepared by Professor George Kriehn. 


Volume V. of the Letters Received vy the kast India 


tts Servants in the East, edited by Mr. W. Foster, covers 


June, 1617 (London, Low). 


3. 
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Messrs. G. P, Putman’s Sons | Mr. M low nd / 
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Dr. Gardiner’s miwel/, originally issued in Messrs. Goupil’s illus- 
trot tor ] } } } } 
trated historical es, has been republished in a revised and handier 


rhe recently published third volume of Mr. Inderwick’s Ca/endar of 
Inner Temple R /s covers the years 1660-1714. This work is to be 


discontinued, at least for the present. 

I'he fourth volume of the series ‘‘ Scottish History from Contempo 
rary Writers ’’ is devoted to Zhe Chevalier de St. George and the Jaco- 
bite Movements tn hts Favour, 1701-1720 (David Nutt). 


The Military Life of Field-Marshal George, First Marquess Town 


hend, by Col. C. V. F. Townshend, C.B. (London, Murray), is an at 
tempt to vindicate the military reputation of Wolfe’s successor at Que 

\ German life of William Pitt, the Younger, by Felix Salomon, has 
begun to ‘appear ( Leipzi Teubner). ‘The part now issued is entitled 


D Grund/iagen. The first volume is to bring the subject down to 


Ihe Navy Records Society intends to print Zhe Journal of Captain 


afterwards Sir John Varbrough, 1672-1673, to be edited by Professor 
]. K. Laughton: a Calendar of ¢ WSS. tn the Pepsian Library, to be 
edited by Mr. J. R. Tanner; Officta? Documents tllustratine t Social 


Li md Internal D Alin f th Vary in the Etehteenth Century, edited 
by Laughton ; Documents relating to the Suppression of the Jacobin R 
tion at Naple n Jun 1799, to be edited by Mr. H. C. G itteridge : 
Rem é {f Commander James Anthony Gardner, 17753-1806, to 
be edited by Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton ; Zhe Correspondence of 
fiimiral John Markham, to be edited by Sir Clements R. Markham ; 
{ Naval Songs and Ballads to be edited by Mr. C. H. 
Firth and Mr. Henry Newbolt. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: F. W. Maitland, 7//ram Studds, 
Bishop of Oxford (English Historical Review, July); F. Baring, 7% 
Waking of the New Forest (English Historical Review, Julv); Basil 
Williams, Zhe Forefgn Policy of England under Walpole, V1. (English 
Historical Review, July); G. S. Street, Zhe Betting Book at Brooks’ s 
(North American Review, July): Woodrow Wilson, -dmund Burke and 


French R tion (Century, September). 


FRANCE. 


The Revue @ Hrstotre Moderne et Contemporaine begins, in the first 
number (May-June) of its third volume, a Rerue des Périodtques, where 
will be found an indication and an analysis of the articles relating to the 
modern and contemporary history of France that have appeared in the 


principal French reviews. ‘The ed‘tors announce that later in the year 
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4 Mr. R. ( H. Catterall | i rief account of some recent literature 
nm Oliver Cr ell. in the Vear-/ # « 
Chicago, 19 1901 
\ negmans, Green and 


5 
they w ndertake the same s« 
reviews 

Monsieur Auguste M \ é 

ot ! long-expected 
sources relating to the story ol e « oe the M e \ l 
vo ne is devoted to the Mero } 1 { i 
work is very detailed, and doubtless of a character tot 


the history of French scholarship. Also, M. M 


ished, with the publication of the second vol » ( 
Adn ad’ Als 4 P. olliect ce | 
In an introduction he deals at some length with the ers 7 
of Alfonso and makes important contr tions to the 
nstitutions 

Che latest addition to the (¢ i / 
fa i 4 / is a VO ) Va d 


The documents included belong to the twe 1, th ee l 
cent s (Paris, Picard et | 

Ihe second volume of A Gascons, trans 


M. Charles Bémont, recently issued in the C 


/nédits, relates to the years 1273-129 Paris, Let 


The members of 


es of Les Re stres de Martin Il \lso M \ug te 4 


first pag 
the Archives Nationales, has begun the | lication of the he ter 
Poy e John XXII. so far as they relate to France 
The name of Francois de Fenelon appears in two lists of autum! 
no cements. Messrs. | ongmans are publishing a volume entitled 
His Friends and His Enemies, 1651-1715, by E. K. Sanders 


Messrs. Methuen announce 7%e Fra le Fenelon, by \ 
St. Cyres. 

Volume XVI. of the Receurl des Lnstruct 5s aux A 
France is devoted to Prussia. It is edited, with introduction an 
by M. Albert Waddington ( Paris, Alcan 

‘he Jnventatre Analytique des Pro: Verbaux du C. le ( 
et Bureau du Commerce de 1700 1797, begun by M. P. Bonnasie 
completed by M. E. Lelong, has lately appeared (Paris, Imprimeric 
Nationale). ‘There is an introduction, in which M. Lelong studies the 
history of the Conseil de Commerce, and an index. 

Father P. Bliard, S.J., has published the first volume of his work 
Dubois Cardinal et Premier Ministre (Paris, Lethielleux) 

M. Casimir Stryienski has in press A/arve-/ose/ le Saxe, Da 
et la Cour de Louis XV. (1746-1767), based on documents in the Roya 


Archives of Saxony. 


I edited by Ay Le n i a I ft \ 
the brench School at Rome ive brought tt 
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The Rerue des Etudes Historiques will publish, in a series of articles 
during the coming year, a work by M. Marcel Marion, Condition des 
Classes Rurales en Bordelais a la fin du XVIIT* Si 


Societe des Etudes Historiques has lately awarded the Raymond prize. 


le, to which the 


rhe firm of Manzi, Joans and Co. (Paris) announce for November a 
limited edition of a sumptuous work on the Empress Marie-Louise, by 
M. F. Masson, which will contain much hitherto unpublished material 
and many letters Messrs. Goupil will publish the same work in England. 

A noteworthy contribution to contemporary French history is M. 
Joseph Reinach’s impartial and trustworthy //¢storre de Affaire Drev/ 


Le Proces de 1894 (Paris, Editions de la Revue Blanche 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: E. Jarry, Act | l 
( f Orleans et Va f Biblio 
theque de Il’ Ecole des Chartes, January-April ; S. Charléty, 7 
VWinistes le Richel, , I. (Revue d’Histoire Moderne et yntempo 
raine, ily): Georges Weill, Lippe Puonarroti, 1701-1537 


Histori Reneé Moreux. La Sttuation /, 
Levanta la Fin du § I 
Contemporaine, July) ; Ph. Sagnac, La Propriété Fonciére et les Paysa 


France au XVIII" Siecle apres les Travaux de M. J. Lout 


a 


Revue d’ Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine, July) ; E. Renan, 

f (Revue de Paris, July 1) ; Arthur de Ganniers, Za De Cam- 
Ma R 1792 Revue des Questions His- 
toriques, July) ; T. J. Andrews, J/assena’s Lines of March tn Portugal 
and F Rout Vorthern Spatn (English Historical Review, ] ly 
Abbé Feret, Ze C rdat de 1816, {mbassade Rome de 
Pressteny et a Comt fe Placas (Revue des Questions Historiques, 


July) : E. Levasseur, Zes Péritodes de 0 Histots s Classes Ouz es 
Compte Rendu, Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, July) 


Charles Seignobos, 7) Political Parties of Fran International 


ITALY. 

The Italian Numismatic Society, of Milan, has undertaken to make a 
Corpus Nummorum Italicarum. According to the present plan there are 
to be sixteen quarto volumes, the first of which will appear by the end of 
this year. 

Messrs. Methuen are to publish Dante Studies and Researches, by 
Mr. Paget Toynbee. Among the subjects dealt with are Dante’s Latin 
Dictionary ; Dante and the Lancelot Romance; Dante’s Obligations to 
Alfraganus, to Drosius and to Albertus Magnus; his theories as to the 
spots on the moon; and the commentary of Benvenuto da Imola on the 
Divina Commedia 

It is announced that much new matter will be found in the cheaper 
edition of the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco’s /ta/ian Characters tn the 
Epoch of Unification, in preparation by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin (London 


Monthly, August 


Belgium 19; 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 


The publications for tg00-1901 in the Vonumenta Germaniac H 


fortca include, in the Scr7pfores, the second half of the t 
Deutsche Chroniken, devoted especially to the works of Tans 
edited by Strauch ind in the oct series. 7 
{nna Placentint, edited by Holder-Egger ) ke ‘ ‘ 
unsatisfactory edition in the eighteenth folio | 
comes the evinning ot the t advo ne t e // 
Dip wa, edited by Bres Ihe co ttec 
the tourth ) Lives t 

period, edited by Krus. d Vol. XXXL, 
chro ies OF the t rtec cent ted v H | 
/ mers ed ) ot tne / 
t st rt of the t d ) dD 
nd cher s ) mi yt ) 
tne de to the second vo ( t \ r 
wot ) esa Oo ne to le the VOrKs the { 
de n S torthcoming \n ed ) t \ 
from 742 to 843 Nn prepara v Dr. Wer ft 

\ mliection ot st lies roug ) the ) t the 
versa the doct oft ‘ the 
tne Witt ( 
j Lhev re rue to ¢ 1 to te 

es of { I 
made is st tia \ t | | 

] sent | cont t s to ry ) \ 


Iwo Hundred and the register i the sm LO 
years I412 to 1426 he first vo ne of the # ( 
G , edited by M. Emil Rivoire s now reac 
Professor Erich Marcks, of Leipzig, has been called to Heidelbet 


to succeed the late Professor Erdmannsdorfer 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals Agnes M. Wergeland, 
in Germanic Soctety during the Middle Aves, MW. (Yourn f Polit 
Economy, June); J. R. Haarhaus, Antipiapss 


katolischen Universitat [ Bonn Historische Vierteljahrschrift, I\ 


BELGIUM. 
M. G. Espinas is publishing a series of noteworthy articles 
Finances de la Commune de Douat, a Origts mar’ 3 1 the 
Nouvelle Revue Historig le Droit Franca Etranger (XX\ 


and to follow 


Middle Ages are now being mad yt tion of 
ing to Zurich and to Geneva he mynd t 
three ler Werd: lier \ j 


A les Aha News 
M. G. des Marez, known especially by his work on the history of 
y 
landed property in the towns of Flanders, has lately published an original 
and suggestive study on La Lettre de Foire a Ypres au XIIT* Stécle, based 
ona collection of some 8,ooo documents in the municipal archives at 
Ypres. It forms part of the Wémoires de 1’ Académie Royale de Belgique. 
The St of Bruges, by Ernest Gilliat-Smith, is the latest addition 


to the Dent-Macmillan series of ‘* Mediaeval ‘Towns.’’ 


he important role of Nicolas Clénard in the intellectual life of the 
sixteenth century is brought to full light in a study on his life and works 
by MM. V. Chauvin and A. Roersch. Their work has been awarded 
the Stassart prize by the Royal Academy of Belgium, and appears in the 
sixtieth volume of the Academy's octavo collection of AZémorres Couronneés 
The Belgian quinquennial prize for the best work relating to the his- 


tory of the nation has been awarded to M. Henri Pirenne for his //stocre 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE. 

Father G. Gobulovitch has made a new and complete edition of the 
work of Francesco Suriano, // 7yrattate dt Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente, 
first published at Venice in 1524. 

Students of Byzantine history are indebted to Dr. H. Gelzer for 
(reprinted from the Abhandlungen der kéniglichen bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, I. Cl., Bd. XXI., Abt. III. 

Les Jutfs en Roumanie depuis le Traité de Berlin jusqu’ &@ ce jour, 
etc., by Edmond Sinecrus, deals with the anti-Semite movement in Rou- 
mania. It gives instances of legal persecution since 1886 and evidence 


of the heavy emigration of the Jews. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: George Washburn, 
History of the Turks (Contemporary Review, August). 


AMERICA. 

A Biographical History of the United States, with a scope not unlike 
that of the American Statesmen Series, is announced by Doubleday, Page 
and Company. ‘The first volume, to be ready shortly, is the Zzfe of 
James Madison, by Gaillard Hunt. 

Part I. of State Publications, a provisional list of the Official Publica- 
tions of the several states from their organization, has appeared, covering 
the New England states. This bibliographical work under the editor- 
ship of R. R. Bowker ought to be of great value to librarians and to stu- 
dents of American history. A similar work, also by Mr. Bowker, is en- 
titled Publications of Societies, covering the published proceedings, papers 
and collections, of over 1,100 organizations, 

An abridged edition of Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature has just 


been issued in one medium-sized volume by Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 


de Pel 


1 

W ( t seven are \mer I | t rt 
the English reviews, t the | tt \ t 
Maga ne renders the t 
advant ges ol this compres I nd seiect nl i no ¢ I 
one W » Nas lal red over the eX stil 1 ta 

\ gene ral index to the fifteen volume tl 
ter/y is announced by Ginn and ©o | ! les rete! yt 
to the authors and subjects of contributed art S, tt ks 1 { 
and to the record of political events, and ought to be ol t reatest 
venience to historical students 

The Bulletin of the New York Public Library for July cont 
tailed list (thirty pages) of the manuscript « ylections ] esse t 
library and kept at the Lenox building. The various series, most of 
which are comprised in the Rich, Bancroft, Kmmet, Mvers, Ford a1 
Hardw cke collections, are entered In a geogt phi 1 order ot t I 
tries to wl ch they reter None ot the t ot } nuscr t DY t Tt 
tolore n the Au f of anvt e the same rt t 
ndeed this is central to them ure ! c de to the ! 
y man rint treasures of the library | \ — ‘ ‘ 
the text n Fret oft some ietters na ¢ Vs n < l { 
trade which Robert Fulton addressed to General Bonaparte in 17 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company am 1 of F 
nt early history of printi n the United State 

R. M. McKenzie, of the Periodical Department of the Libr 
will treat the newspapers individ v by state nd é ted t 
prise at least 2, pages. \\ nut , 410 ! nt t ()thice 

The? Macmillan Company t pul ed A 
O _ by J. B. Henderson. ‘Th ny announces for O 
tober a series of studies by Albert | nell Hart, entitled / 

Les Etats-Unis et la Doct V/ , by Hector Petin, 
shy], ly from strongly crit tan, t. 1 ed the ] 
Nouvelle de Droit et de Jurisprudence, Pat 

\"reprint of Morgan's / H : ] 
now a half century old, 1s al nced by Dodd, Mead and ¢ 

At the last Congr des Sociétes 5a tes, Dr. Hamy, ot the 
titut. presented a number of unpublished d ments relat to Fr 
expeditions to Florida 1 the reign of ¢ rles IX., t 
tirely unknown. M. Hamy proposes to use this mater , 
edition of lova ty i » 7262 tol 
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The De Soto expedition through Florida is treated with topograph- 
al annotations by T. H. Lewis in the American Antiquarian for July 
and August. 

( tal Fights and Fighters, by C. T. Brady, is announced for pub- 
lication this autumn by McClure, Phillips and Co., a companion volume 
to American Fights and Fighters. A third volume to complete the series 
will be called Pioneer Fights and Fighters. 

The death of Mr. John Fiske will not prevent the publication this 
autumn of his volume on wVew England and New France. ‘This work 
was by no means complete, but in spite of sundry gaps and the irreme- 
diable loss of the author’s finishing touches it seemed to be suffix iently 
far advanced to warrant its publication to complete the series of Mr. 
Fiske’s histories. 

A Calendar of Washington Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 
edited by Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, has been recently published ( Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office). Letters to Washington as well as 
those written by him or under his authority are here calendared. Per- 
haps the most important and significant are the letters received during 
the latter part of the Revolution, indicating the means he employed to 
obtain information of the condition or the movements of the enemy. 

The True Thomas Jefferson, by William Ellroy Curtis, is in prepara- 
tion for J. Bb. Lippincott’s series of ‘‘ true ’’ biographies. 

\ reissue of Mrs. Trollope’s AZanners of the Americans is announced 
by Dodd, Mead and Co. for the coming autumn. 

C. H. Van Tyne, Ph.D., has recently examined, practically for the 
first time, about one thousand letters to and from Daniel Webster now in 
the archives of the New Hampshire Historical Society at Concord, N. H. 
These letters, hitherto unpublished, cover the entire period of Webster’s 
public career and comprise many of the utmost interest and importance 
not merely from Webster himself but from the leading men among his 
contemporaries, Clay, Randolph, Adams and others. They will be 
brought out under Dr. Van Tyne’s editorship, by McClure, Phillips and 
Co., in the coming autumn. 

A Soldier's Experience tn Southern Prisons is a volume of remin- 
iscences by C. M. Prutsman, published at Lexington, Nebraska, by the 
author. 

Lincoln's Plan of Reconstruction, by Charles H. McCarthy, is an- 
nounced by McClure, Phillips and Co. 

The recent addresses and writings of the late Benjamin Harrison 
will be collected and published under the title, Vrews of an E-x-President, 
by the Bowen- Merrill Company of Indianapolis. 

A History of the Spantsh American War, by General Russell A. 
Alger, is announced for publication in September by Harper and Bro- 
thers. The main theme of this work will be the conduct of the War 


Department and the controversies to which it gave rise. 


he July issue of the of m A 
with a valuable collection of addresses given at the 
April 12-13, on America’s Race Problems hese deal w 


of the Philippines, Hawaii and the West Indies, 


logical point of view ; the two addresses on the Race | é 
South are more historical in character, The Relation of the WW 
the Negroes, by President G. ‘T. Winston, LL.D., of the N ( 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and The Re 
Negroes to the Whites in the South, by Professor W. | | 
Atlanta University 

Currency and Banking in the Province of Massachuset 
drew McFarland Davis, is published in the third series of | 
of the American Economic Association The second 
has just been issued. 

An appeal is published in Ze .Vatien of July 11 for the lo 
ters by the late John A. Andrew, ‘*‘ war governor’’ of M 
aid in preparing his biography. Any such which may sent to H. ¢ 
Pearson, box 395, Kennebunkport, Maine, will be carefully pres 


and returned. 

The Early History of Vermont, by Lafayette W 
the Roscoe Printing House at Jericho, Vermont lwo vo 
appeared ; a third is to follow 


Prof. S. C. Derby has just published a pa 


Revolutionary Soldiers, at Columbus, Ohio 


The Acorn Club of Connecticut will | blish verv shortly 
of the Acts and Laws of His Mazyestte’s C f ( / \ 
England, printed in 1702. Of the original document four 


are known to exist. 


S. R. Rider, of Providence, R. [., is writing a work, to b 
pleted in three volumes, on the development of constitutional go 
ment in Rhode Island. ‘The first volume, covering the years 1636-1664 
is now completed. lhe other two volumes will cover the vear 1 ¢ 
1790 and 1790-1843 respectively. 

In the August issue of the Vort/ American R , under the t 


‘¢ John Fiske and the History of New York,’’ Mrs. 8 


selaer criticizes Mr. Fiske’s treatment of the Dutch element i) 
and Quaker Colonies. 
A volume entitled AAstracts of IV Fil f Su rf ( 


City of New York, 1665-1707, published by the New York H 
Society, contains much material of value for economi 
mation 
Polttical Nativism in N York State, bv L. D. S 
issued by the Columbia University Press as part 2 


unbia University Studies 


( 


Vote and Ver 


The Maryland Constitution of 1864, by W. S. Myers, is double num 
ber 8 and g in Johns Hopkins University Studies, Nineteenth Series. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, for July, contains 
the valuable annotated list of Virginia newspapers in the Library of 
Congress, and prints a large number of early seventeenth century docu- 
ments relating to the administrations of Governors Harvey, Berkeley, 
Effingham and Nicholson, besides selections from letters among the 
Campbell papers bearing upon the Revolution. 

Several letters to Jefferson bearing upon local politics in Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, in the period of the Confederation, are printed in the July 
number of Zhe New England Hrstorical and Genealogical Register. 

The Story of the Georgia People, by C. Gillman Smith, in one large 
volume of 650 pages, has just been published by the author at Macon, Ga. 

Ohio in Congress, from 1803 to 1go1, with notes and sketches of 
senators and representatives, by W. Alexander Taylor, is announced by 
the Twentieth Century Publishing Company, Columbus, O. 

The leading article in the July number of the Quarter/y of the 
Texas State [Historical Assoctation, is on the annexation of Texas and 
the Mexican War. ‘The author, Z. T. Fulmore, argues against the Nor- 
thern and Abolitionist view of the annexation of Texas. 


lhe Philippine Information Society announces the completion of the 
first series of pamphlets in September, covering the history of affairs up 
to July, 1901. A second series of Facts about the Philippines is an- 


nounced to begin in October, keeping up with current public events. 

Sir J. G. Bourinot has prepared a new and revised edition of his 
Manual of The Constitutional History of Canada, with the purpose of mak- 
ing it as useful as possible for college students. A chapter on the prac 


tical operation of parliamentary government in the Dominion has been 


added and the summary of important constitutional decisions has also 
been completed to date. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Bishop E. R. Hendrix, MWes/ey’s 
Original American Journal (Methodist Review, July); H. Friedenwald, 
The Declaration of Independence ({nternational Monthly, July); Albert 
Phelps, ez Orleans and Reconstruction (Atlantic Monthly, July); T. 
N. Page, Zhe Southern People during Reconstruction ( Atiantic Monthly, 
September); J. W. Garner, M/ississippt during the Civil War (Political 
Science Quarterly, June); R. R. Elliott, Zwoe Centurtes of Catholtcity in 
Detroit (American Catholic Quarterly); Woodrow Wilson, Co/onies and 
Nation (Harper’s Magazine, July-September); F. A. Wood, 4 Mew 
England Democrat of the Old School (New England Magazine, July); 
W. C. Cochran, Zhe Early Life and Military Services of General Jacob 


Dolson Cox (Bibliotheca Sacra, July 


